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CHAPTEE I. 

A DEED OP BLOOD. 

Not long before the Indian Mutiny of 1857 Bichard Whitby, 
a man about thirty years of age, was a captain in the 38th 
Eegiment, N.I., then quartered at Delhi. He was staying 
with his brother, who commanded a battery of artillery at 
the station of Meerut. Bichard Whitby, though an ardent 
soldier, and one who had served in the first Afghan War, 
employed his leisure hours in the study of natural history. 
At some little distance from Meeiut there is a grove of trees, 
containing sundry small temples and mausoleums, which 
last cover the bones of holy men of past generations ; and 
these buildings are erected on the edge of an ornamental 
piece of water. 

Whitby was wandering one evening, at dusk, in this grove, 
for the purpose of securing a specimen of a rare species of 
owl which he had observed in this semi-deserted locality. 
In order to obtain this bird of night he was crouching in the 
shade of an old edifice, with his gun ready in his hand, 
when suddenly there emerged out of the darkness one of 
those hideous-looking objects known in India as fakirs. 
The man, who looked scarcely human, was a stunted dwarf, 
strangely deformed, but yet apparently of great strength ; 
his long, ill-kempt hair flowed over his shoulders, his head 
was covered with ashes, while the only clothing he wore 
was a leopard-skin mantle. 

Whitby knew that this wretched creature had a great 
reputation for sanctity, and was credited by the ignorant 
with the possession of supernatural powers. He saw the 
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man enter the low-browed doorway of a ruined temple, and 
almost simultaneously with his disappearance therein, Whitby 
heard the most heart-rending shrieks and screams. The 
voice was that of a woman, seemingly in great terror. Then 
came a ringing report of a rifle, and all was still ! 

Whitby jumped to his feet, and in another moment he had 
entered the temple, and found himself in a small chamber 
massively built of cut stone, with an arched roof, lighted by 
one single lamp. By its dim rays he could see a young and 
beautiful Indian woman, evidently terror-stricken, and 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, and the body of the fakir was 
lying on the ground at her feet, while from a wound in his 
side the blood was slowly trickling. There was yet a third 
figure, that of a tall, handsome young Englishman, in the 
uniform of the 200th Eegiment, who had a gun in his hand, 
and it appeared evident that he had been the assailant of 
the ascetic. Whitby looked at the Englishman, whose 
countenance was greatly agitated by rage and excitement. 

' You coward !' he exclaimed. ' How dared you fire on an 
unarmed man ?' 

The soldier, still beside himself with anger, answered : 

' He was a brute, and deserved to be shot like one ! But 
I did not mean to kill him ! He first attacked me with a 
dagger !' 

Just then was heard the sound of trumpets recalling the 
soldiers to barracks, and the man hastened from the temple 
unobserved by Whitby, who was leaning over the prostrate 
body of the fakir, with the humane intention of rendering 
what assistance he could. But he found that the man was 
dead — shot through the heart, and the dagger he would 
have used was still clenched in his hand. 

Whitby addressed the young woman, but, though he spoke 
Hindostani perfectly, she either did not or would not under- 
stand him. He then left the temple with the intention of 
proceeding at once to the police, to give notice that this 
crime had been committed, and to secure the offender. 
Whitby was exceedingly indignant, knowing that the wanton 
murder of a man of such great local influence would be 
much resented by the population, and he deeply regretted 
that the culprit was an English soldier. He knew, of course, 
that offences of this kind were extremely rare, but his was 
a nature that detested anything that might appear like the 
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oppression of the weak by the strong. He reported the 
matter to the proper authorities, and then returned to his 
brother's house to dinner. 

Whitby was not by any means a ladies" man, and his 
brother was a confirmed old bachelor. The ' gup ' of the 
station seldom reached them ; still, they had heard in a 
vague way of the charms of two new belles, Florence Eawley 
and EleauorWake, but, living much out of society — feminine 
society, at least — they had no personal acquaintance with 
these ladies. 

Two days after the murder of the fakir, the brothers saw 
a carriage, in which some ladies were seated, drive through 
their grounds and draw up at their hall-door. Such an un- 
precedented event in their existence occasioned the two 
recluses no small surprise. They thought there must be some 
mistake, till a servant brought them three ladies' cards, on 
which were respectively inscribed the names ' Miss Eawley,' 
' Miss Wake,' and ' Mrs. Coote.' With the latter lady they 
were slightly acquainted; she was the wife of the Paymaster 
of the 200th Eegiment. 

Two pretty girls, chaperoned by the matronly Mrs. Coote, 
now entered the ill-kept and roughly-furnished sanctum of 
the bachelor's abode, which had never before been trodden 
by such fairy feet. 

Only one of the ladies seemed thoroughly at ease ; this 
was Florence Eawley, a sweet-looking young girl. Miss 
Wake, a tall, handsome brunette, was much disturbed, and 
even Mrs. Coote appeared to be strangely agitated. 

Florence was the spokeswoman of the party, and she 
plunged at once into the matter in hand. 

' Captain Whitby,' she said, addressing the younger 
brother, ' we are told that you are going to prosecute Henry 
Brown — one of our men. Is this absolutely necessary ? 
Could you not let the matter drop ?' 

Whitby looked with amazement at the exceedingly pretty 
girl who made this strange request of him. But the un- 
impressionable naturalist merely answered, in a matter-of- 
fact tone : 

' Oh ! Then the villain has confessed ? I dicl not know 
his name, and was not even certain to which regiment he 
belonged.' 

' Then,' said Miss Wake, 'we trust to your honour not to 
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make use of the information we have so unwittingly given 
you.' 

Whitby turned and looked at Eleanor Wake, and thought 
he had never seen a lovelier countenance. She was tall and 
slender, her complexion colourless, but beautifully white, 
with brilliant dark eyes, and finely arched eyebrows. 

' You place me in a very difficult position,' he answered. 
' It is certainly my duty to bring this criminal to justice.' 

Eleanor's small mouth quivered with emotion, and the 
tears welled into her exquisite eyes. 

' Have you realized the fact,' she said, ' that the dead man's 
wife wishes the affair to go no further? She is of respectable 
family, and being dragged into a police-court would be the 
ruin of her reputation, according to Eastern ideas.' 

' No,' said Whitby, ' I had not thought of the matter in 
that light; but I cannot see that her prejudices should pre- 
vent justice being done.' 

' Then, also,' pleaded Florence, 'Henry Brown's old mother 
is the best of women. If her son is hanged, or even im- 
prisoned, the disgrace will certainly kill her.' 

' A criminal's family, in such cases, is always to be pitied,' 
said Whitby; ' but still the offender must be punished.' 

' You will at least promise not to use the information you 
accidentally obtained from us ?' continued Florence. 

' I promise that,' he answered gravely 

The ladies talked for some time, using such reasons as 
they thought convincing ; but Whitby was not to be turned 
from his intention of seeking out the man. The argument 
he found most irresistible was Eleanor's bursting into tears, 
covering her face with her hands, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. The interview was becoming exceedingly 
painful to the brothers, yet the ladies seemed to show no 
intention of going away. How much longer they would 
have remained is uncertain ; but seeing fresh visitors arriving 
in another carriage, they hastily took their departure, to the 
great relief of the gentlemen. 

The Whitbys recognised the new arrivals as a Major Page 
and his daughter Louisa, very old and intimate acquaintances 
of theirs, although they had never before been honoured by 
a visit from Miss Page. 

The Major was an old, eccentric, half-crazy retired officer, 
and as to the lovely Miss Page, Meerut society was rather 
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severe upon her. Ill-natured people called her ' the Griff's 
delight ;' more envenomed tongues spoke of her as a 
' garrison hack,' and she was even irreverently nicknamed 
' Unlimited Loo !' She had been mainly educated in 
India, and the Whitbys had known her from her baby- 
hood. 

Major Page's principal craze was that the signs of the 
times were pointing to a universal kingdom ; and, having an 
idea that the elder Whitby was a man open to conviction, 
as soon as he had entered the room he started talking upon 
his incoherent hobby. 

After airing his notions about the ' White Horse of the 
Book of Eevelation ' with all the energy of firm belief, he 
continued : 

' I tell you, Y^hitby, people know nothing — absolutely 
nothing ! But I will educate them — from the atomic law up 
to the millennium ! They think they know everything, but 
they must all have their noses brought to the grindstone ;' 
and the Major rubbed his prominent crimsoned nasal organ 
violently with his withered old hand. 

While he was thus rambling on, Miss Page went up to 
Eichard Whitby. 

' Come into the garden. I want to speak to you privately,' 
she said. 

They left the Major still holding forth to John Whitby, 
and went into the garden, where, directly they were alone, 
Louisa said pettishly : 

' Why did those girls and that woman, Mrs. Coote, come 
here ?' 

Whitby felt that it would be a breach of confidence to 
disclose the purport of their visit, and therefore made a 
vague diplomatic answer. 

' Do you think the girls pretty ?' continued Louisa. ' I 
do not.' 

' I consider Miss Wake beautiful,' he answered. 

' Oh,' she laughed, ' there's no accounting for taste! She 
is like a Maypole, and reminds me of the mathematical 
definition of a straight line — length without breadth ! People 
rave about Miss Eawley, too. I don't admire her in the 
least. But, look here!' suddenly changing her tone : 'is it 
true that you are accusing a man of the 209th Eegiment of 
murder ?' 
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' I accuse him of homicide, certainly ! Whether it was 
justifiable or not, a jury must decide.' 

' I think it is very silly of you to meddle with what does 
not concern you,' she answered. 

' But,' he retorted, ' surely it concerns you less?' 

' It concerns me very much,' said the girl, turning red. 
' If you get that poor man hanged you will do me a great 
injury.' 

' Why, how can that be ?' he said. ' What harm will it 
do you ?' 

' Because — because — I know I can trust you, Dick — he is 
the only man I have ever, or shall ever, care for. ' 

' Nonsense !' said the amazed Whitby, who well knew that 
the fair Louisa's love-affairs were perennial. Besides, you 
— in love with a private !' 

' He is a gentleman by birth, and may be a rich man 
some day.' 

' Well, from what I saw of him, I should say he is an un- 
mitigated scoundrel.' 

' No, he is not. There is something peculiar — I call 
it ruffianism — about him, but that is what I like him 
for.' 

' There is no accounting for tastes,' retorted Whitby, ' I 
should pity his wife !' 

Louisa turned and looked very keenly at him. 

' Then you would be wrong, Dick,' she said. ' That man 
has his faults — he has an uncontrollable temper — but he 
would give you his last sixpence.' 

' I have generally observed,' said Whitby coolly, 'that that 
sort of person never has sixpence to give.' 

' But,' she pleaded, ' will you drop this prosecution?' 

' No,' answered Whitby. 

' Then,' said Loo, ' I shall never forgive you — never !' and, 
like Eleanor Wake, she burst into tears, and they parted in 
anger. 

This series of adventures left Eichard Whitby very much 
perturbed in mind. Louisa's passionate tears and reproaches 
very little affected him, but the heartbroken look on Eleanor 
Wake's face he could not forget. Who was this man — this 
common soldier — who influenced women of such different 
types ? That the high-caste Indian woman, the frivolous and 
worldly-minded Louisa, the confiding and childlike Florence, 
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and last, but not least, the noble-minded Eleanor — should 
all appear to be interested in the fate of one man seemed an 
utter mystery. 

However, Whitby was not a person to be easily turned 
from his purpose, and he considered it his duty to see that 
this case was investigated by the proper authorities. But, 
when the police looked into the affair, it was found that the 
body of the fakir had disappeared, and his wife, the only 
other witness of the tragedy, was not forthcoming. Also, 
when Eichard Whitby was called upon to identify the culprit 
from among eight hundred men, most of whom seemed alike 
in expression of countenance, he found the task more difficult 
than he had expected. He felt it would be unjust to fix 
suspicion upon an innocent man, and when he remembered 
Eleanor's mournful, pleading eyes, and even Louisa's angry 
tears, he was almost glad that circumstances obliged him to 
act in accordance with these ladies" wishes. 

Some little time passed, and Whitby had returned to his 
own regiment at Delhi, when one day he was surprised to 
receive a visit from an Englishman, the emissary of the 
Newab of Doobghur. The gentleman's name was Sims, and 
he was a member of a well-known firm of solicitors in Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Sims informed him that some papers of import- 
ance belonging to the Newab had been lost. These papers 
had been in the possession of the murdered fakir, whose 
death Whitby had witnessed, and there was every reason to 
believe that they were now in the hands of the (at present) 
unknown English soldier who had committed that crime. 
Mr. Sims hinted, with lawyer-like caution, that no harm was 
intended to this individual, for, if the papers were restored, 
no question would be asked. Could Captain Whitby help 
him in any way ? Whitby answered, with soldierly blunt- 
ness, ' that he knew nothing about the papers, and as for the 
scoundrel who had killed the fakir, he hoped that he would 
be hanged.' He recommended Mr. Sims to make inquiries 
in her Majesty's 200th Eegiment at Meerut. The officers, 
he felt sure, would give him every information in their 
power, as it was impossible that the assassin could have 
utterly disappeared. 

Mr. Sims inclined to the idea that this crime had been 
committed to obtain these papers ; also, that the soldier was 
only the tool of others. However, there seemed to be a mys« 
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terious importance attached to the missing documents, the 
contents of which Mr. Sims was not authorized to divulge. 

An element of anxiety had entered into Captain Eichard 
Whitby's life. Was it possible that that beautiful and re- 
fined gentlewoman, Eleanor Wake, was in love with such a 
man as Henry Brown ? Impossible ! Then — was she in any 
way in his power ? Louisa's extraordinary conduct, too ! 
That girl was never over-scrupulous about speaking the 
truth. Was that heartless, selfish flirt really sincerely 
attached to a private ? 

Why had Brown murdered the fakir ? For money ? For 
papers ? The shrewd mind of Whitby rejected the idea that 
plunder had been the mans object. He had seen on the 
soldier's face demoniacal rage and anger, but certainly neither 
craft nor greed. 

He formed the resolve that, for Eleanor Wake's sake, he 
would find out the whole mystery. 



CHAPTEE II. 

'unlimited loo.' 

Ensign Burke, of the 200th Eegiment, like most youths of 
twenty, was in love. The present object of what he called 
his 'undying affection' was pretty little Florence Eawley, his 
commanding officer's only daughter. 

Desmond Burke was a tall, handsome lad, with rosy 
cheeks, blue eyes, and golden hair, who was popularly 
known in his regiment as ' Paddy.' Possessing unfailing 
animal spirits, the sweetest temper, the lightest of hearts, 
this wild Irishman was a universal favourite, especially with 
the fair sex. 

The Ensign was delighted when Captain Moore, of the 
30th Hussars, said to him one morning : 

' Come along, Paddy, and I will introduce you to Louisa 
Page. The fellows here call her ' Unlimited Loo,' which is 
rather a shame, for she is an awfully jolly girl. The father 
is an old lunatic — a rum card ; but he made a lot of money 
in the Commissariat, so Loo is well gilded. Why don't you 
go in for her ?' 

' Oh ! she wouldn't look at a poor beggar of an ensign like 
me ; but I should like to know her,' 
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They drove in Moore's smart mail-phaeton, drawn by two 
fine bays, to the house of Major Page, which was in the 
Native Infantry Lines. It was a large thatched bungalow, 
situated in a well-kept garden bright with a mass of flowers. 
Moore handed their cards to the bearer, who, after a minute 
or two, returned, and, salaaming, said, ' Miss Baba salaam 
diya.' They accordingly followed the servant through the 
entrance-hall into an elegant apartment. 

Louisa Page was reclining in a low chair. She rose as they 
entered, and motioned her visitors to seats which the bearer 
placed for them. 

' Miss Page,' said Moore, ' allow me to introduce Ensign 
Burke, of the 200th Eegiment, to you.' 

She looked at Burke steadily for a few seconds with evident 
appreciation, for, like good Queen Bess, Miss Page had ' a 
keen eye for a likely man.' 

' Mr. Burke and I do not meet quite as strangers,' she 
said. 

The Irishman felt that it was very stupid of him, but 
he could not remember ever having been introduced to her 
before. 

' You are somewhat altered since I saw you last,' she con- 
tinued, addressing Burke ; ' but I do not think I am mis- 
taken in thinking I met you in Dublin.' 

Burke smiled. Yes ; he recollected Louisa Page as a 
demure little bread-and-butter miss, with neatly-braided 

hair, and shy, retiring manners ; and now She was 

dressed in the latest extreme of a voluminous fashion, in a 
silky gauze of a light blue colour, while her flaxen hair 
curled round her lovely face and fell in studied carelessness 
on her shoulders. She had a pretty trick of pushing her 
curls behind her dainty ears whilst speaking. Three years 
before she had been a nice little schoolgirl, but now she was 
an enchantress. As she sat in the subdued light, tinted with 
pink from the window curtains, Burke was struck with the 
harmony of the soft colouring of her hair, complexion, and 
costume, and the general picturesqueness of her surround- 
ings. She was undeniably fascinating; her smile was 
charming, her gray eyes seemed alternately suffused in 
liquid tenderness and sparkling in joyousness, although there 
did not seem to be much depth of feeling in their expression. 

So you are going to get rid of its at last,' Miss Page,' said 
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Moore. ' Ah ! we are all very melancholy at the thought of 
leaving, I assure you.' 

' Yet I have heard you and the other fellows abuse the 
place dreadfully,' she said. ' Perhaps it was because you 
couldn't think of anything else to say.' 

' We didn't know how well off we were. Now that we are 
going to say adieu to this station and Miss Page, perhaps for 
ever, we are all tremendously grieved.' 

' I dare say you won't remember me for one day after your 
departure.' 

' You say that because you know that you will forget us ! 
Well, we are much obliged to you for having admitted us to 
the honour of your acquaintance. Pate snatches all our 
joy from us, but we'll endeavour to bear up as well as we 
can. But think of the old regiment sometimes, and don't let 
those fellows who are coming in cut us out entirely,' said 
Moore, in a tone which might have been somewhat satirical; 
but she accepted his words seriously. 

' I don't suppose I shall admit any of them to the "honour " 
of my acquaintance, as you call it,' she said. ' Do you sup- 
pose I receive every gentleman who chooses to send in his 
card ?' She smiled, and continued graciously : ' Of course, 
I shall always be glad to see Mr. Burke, whom I venture 
to consider an old friend. The slightest intimacy in the 
dear old country seems a bond of union when one meets in 
India.' 

' I am delighted that you have not forgotten Dublin.' 

' Oh ! I am sure I shall never forget it. It is such a 
charming place ! I paid a visit to Dublin, Captain Moore,' 
continued the gushing young lady, apparently thinking that 
she ought to give him a turn of her favours, ' and I saw Mr. 
Burke there !' 

' By Jove ! quite a romance altogether !' said Moore. 
' Fate evidently brings you together again.' 

' Was not your cousin's name Carew ?' she asked Burke. 
' You see, I've an excellent memory ; but, in truth, the sight 
of your name on your card recalled the event to my mind, 
and the other name came with it. But where is Mr. Carew? 
In England, I suppose ?' 

' No. He is on his way out to India. I am expecting him 
every day.' 

' Beally, Mr. Burke, you astonish me ! It certainly does 
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seem as if Fate had something to do with it all, as Captain 
Moore says. Well, I sincerely hope Mr. Carew will come 
here. I should be very pleased to see him again. By-the- 
bye, is he in the army ?' 

' Oh no !' said Burke. ' He possesses a good estate in 
Essex, and belongs to no profession.' 

On receiving this answer she made no reply, but turned to 
Captain Moore, and again led the conversation to his ap- 
proaching departure and that of his regiment. She then 
allowed herself to be persuaded to present her portrait to 
their Mess photograph-book. As she rose to procure it, she 
proved to be taller, and in possession of a more fully- 
developed figure, than might have been expected from her 
appearance when seated half reclining on her chair. Her 
features, when in repose, looked less youthful than when she 
was smiling and chattering. At first she conveyed the im- 
pression of having quite a baby-face ; but, on closer inspec- 
tion, her features were seen to be strongly marked. The 
brow was heavy for a woman, and the nose and mouth were 
inclined to be coarse and cruel. Yet her face was, altogether, 
wonderfully handsome, and the undulations of her figure, as 
the flimsy folds of her long dress clung around it, were full of 
grace. 

As they made their adieus she apologized for the absence 
of her father, and told Captain Moore that she hoped to see 
him again before his regiment left. Finally, she bid an 
exceedingly cordial good-bye to Burke. 

' What an extraordinary renewal of acquaintance !' ob- 
served Burke to Moore, as they drove away. 

' So your friend Carew, whom she so well remembers, is a 
man of property, eh?' said Moore. ' Ha !' 

' Yes, he is very rich ; and, now I remember, he was quite 
gone on Miss Page. He will be glad to renew his acquaint- 
ance with her.' 

A few days after his visit to the fascinating Louisa Page, 
Burke saw her cantering along the public promenade, with 
her light curls streaming in the wind, and her lithe figure 
swaying gracefully to the movements of her spirited little 
Arab. Two officers of Artillery, and another of the Staff, 
were in attendance on her, but he said to himself that Carew 
would have no difficulty in cutting them out, notwithstanding 
ti-eir gay jackets, 
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The following day he called upon her, and found her re- 
clining under her punkah, pale, pensive, and dressed in 
white. She apologized for not rising as she motioned him 
to a chair with a gentle smile. She said she was suffering 
from headache, caused, she supposed, by the increasing heat 
of the weather, which rendered it necessary for her to keep 
quiet. 

•' Perhaps I shall make it worse by talking to you ?' 

' Oh no, Mr. Burke, thank you. I have been so dull all 
day. A little talk will do me good.' 

' So you will soon lose all your friends in Captain Moore's 
regiment ?' 

' Yes,' she replied carelessly ; ' but I do not suffer over- 
whelming regrets on that account. ' Oh, Mr. Burke,' she 
continued, ' I want to ask you about the man who murdered 
that fakir. Has he been found ?' 

' No ; but I am sure it was not one of our men. There 
is not such a blackguard in the regiment. But there's a 
fool of a lawyer now come from Calcutta to look into the 
affair.' 

Miss Page gave an involuntary little cry of alarm. 

' What has he come for ?' 

' Oh, it seems there is some brute of a nigger swell mixed 
up in it. Maunders, my captain, saw the fellow, Sims, the 
attorney. He had a long rigmarole about papers, but Maun- 
ders shut him up, and told him that none of the men of his 
company were thieves.' 

' Then you think the matter is ended ?' 

' Well, Sims is still poking about making inquiries, and 
that meddling fellow, Whitby, won't keep quiet. He called 
upon our C. 0., old Eawley, who told him, in his usual 
polite manner, to " go to the devil." Now, if Whitby wasn't 
a really good fellow, I should think he had got those papers 
(if there ever were any) himself. We chaffed him at our 
mess about his detective craze, and he got into no end of a 
rage ; so then our fellows settled there must be a woman in 
the case.' 

Miss Page looked ill at ease, and Burke could not help 
noticing it. ' Unlimited Loo,' false to her reputation, was 
no fun at all. She seemed to have exhausted her usual 
stock of lively sally and repartee. She said her headache 
was really very bad, so the gallant Ensign rose to take leave. 
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' Must you go ?' she said, brightening up into vivacity. ' I 
was so bored before you came. You will call again soon ? 
Of course, you are going to the farewell party the Station is 
giving to the Hussars at Sirdhana ?' 

' Yes. It will be an additional inducement to know that 
you are going. No party would be a success without Miss 
Louisa Page !' 

' And, for my part, I would not care to go ten miles unless 
I were sure of meeting some very agreeable fellows. But 
mind you let me know if anything turns up about that fakir 
business,' she said, as she bade him farewell. 

' Awful fetching girl, that !' soliloquized Burke, as he rode 
away. ' But what can Unlimited Loo want to know about 
that murder for ? She must have a taste for the horrible !' 



CHAPTEE III. 

' HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH EITHER.' 

Ensign Burke, with some other officers, was cantering 
gaily along, an route to the palace at Sirdhana, where the 
farewell entertainment to the Hussars was to be held. He 
was riding there in joyful anticipation of meeting his inamo- 
rata, Florence Eawley, and such was the fickle nature of the 
Ensign that he had altogether forgotten Louisa's existence. 
The 200th Eegiment had not been long in India. They had 
come from England in a sailing-vessel round the Cape, a 
voyage of some six months or so, during which, in the 
occasional storms and long calms of the tropics, he had 
been thrown into the closest intimacy with the gentle 
Plorence, and had fallen in love with her. 

Burke and his friends had reached Sirdhana, and there, in 
the glorious clear moonlight, before them lay the city, 
the palace, and the tall cupola of a Soman Catholic 
cathedral, with several large gloomy buildings, the habita- 
tions of priests, monks, and nuns, all relics of the noted 
Begum Somru, telling the romantic career of a woman who 
lived and died about seventy years ago, and who was first a 
slave, then a warrior, next a queen, and lastly, after long 
years, a bigoted convert of the Church of Eome ! 

But to return to our story. Prom the many windows of 
Begum Somru's long-disused Italian-looking palace lights 
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flashed, and the gardens were illuminated with variegated 
lamps. Burke and his companions entered the lordly 
edifice, and went into a fine suite of rooms hung with oil- 
paintings of departed worthies. 

In one of these great rooms dinner was laid on long 
tables, which were decorated with flowers and brilliantly 
lighted. There was a great number of persons present, and 
several ladies, who had ridden over, wore their riding- 
habits. Burke was fortunate enough to get a seat at one of 
the tables, and found himself next to that eccentric person, 
Major Page, and his beautiful daughter. Louisa hailed him 
with a happy glance of recognition, and introduced him to 
her father. 

Major Page was a tall, well-formed, middle-aged man, 
with features not unintellectual-looking. But his mind, like 
an uncultivated garden, had run to seed, while a sunstroke, 
which had occasioned a severe fever, had partially deranged 
it. He was, however, sufficiently capable of performing his 
military duties, and, indeed, had made a considerable 
amount of money in the Hon. E.T. Company's service while 
on staff employment. In fact, he was sane enough in all 
practical relations of life till his head was fuddled with 
brandy-pawnee, which was usually the case every evening. 

Burke had hardly commenced his dinner when the Major 
introduced the topic of Old Testament prophecy, and in- 
formed him that a new kingdom, to be called the Kingdom 
of the Isles, was to be founded on the ruins of all existing 
European monarchies, and that he, Major Page, was its 
destined ruler. 

The Ensign felt slightly nervous while dining next to this 
remarkable man, and he began to think that, although 
' Unlimited Loo ' might be all that the most fastidious lover 
could wish, such a father-in-law would not be quite so 
desirable. 

Miss Page did not talk, and Burke also was silent, so that 
papa continued his favourite topic. In the news which he 
had received from the last batch of English newspapers, he 
clearly perceived the commencement of the end of the exist- 
ing state of affairs in the world. France and Italy were 
leagued against Austria, the other great Powers of Europe 
must soon be drawn into the conflict : the battle of Arma- 
geddon would be fought on the plains of Central Europe ; 
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and the Millennium, the reign of universal peace, would be 
inaugurated shortly after. 

The lady did not appear to notice the lucubrations of her 
parent, whose belief in the grandeur of his destiny began to 
be intensified with each glass of wine he drank. At length 
he became quite incoherent, just as the Ensign, with the 
other guests, were leaving the table to proceed to the draw- 
ing-room, where he followed them ; but, after muttering 
something about ' cupbearers ' and ' frankincense,' he fell 
asleep on a sofa, and snored. 

' Poor girl !' thought Burke, as he looked at Louisa, ' what 
a hard time she must have with this half -drunken, half- 
crazy father ! I only hope Carew will come, and take her 
to his ancestral domains. She would be an ornament to a 
ducal mansion !' 

A military band was playing in the grounds, and after 
dinner most of the guests were wandering about the wilder- 
ness of orange-groves which surrounded the building, when 
Burke's delighted eyes caught sight of the slender figure of 
Florence Bawley walking alone in a broad gravelled path- 
way. She appeared to be either uneasy in her mind, or 
anxiously expecting to see someone ; for she first walked 
briskly for about a hundred yards, then she stopped, and 
sent searching glances into the distant glade. At length, 
just as she appeared to have made up her mind to resign 
the person she had expected, a quick step came behind her, 
and Burke exclaimed gaily : 

' Good-evening, Miss Bawley ! I hope you have not been 
long waiting for me.' 

' Oh no,' answered the young lady, holding out her little 
hand for Burke to shake. 

' Then perhaps I have arrived too soon, and have put an 
end to some pleasant reverie ? As I approached, you were 
so absent in mind that you did not hear me. Tell me, what 
were you thinking about ?' 

Florence hung her head a little, and said : 

' The subject is not worth mentioning.' 

' It was not a pleasant subject, then ?' 

' I don't know,' she said, blushing slightly. 

' Oh, Miss Bawley !' said the Ensign, suddenly plunging 
into sentiment with a fervour worthy of the days of the 
Troubadours, ' I hoped you were thinking of me ! I should 
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be so happy if I dared to think I ever entered into ynttr 
thoughts.' 

' Do you ever think of me V said the lady softly. 

' Do I ? I'm always thinking of you. I can't get your 
pretty face and sweet voice out of my mind. I try to drive 
them out, but they will return and fascinate my too- 
susceptible heart.' 

' How unkind to want to drive them out !' 

' What business has a poor ensign, with only eighteen 
hundred pounds in the world beside his pay, to cherish such 
a lovely vision ?' 

' Have you really so much monev ? Why, how rich you 
are !' 

' Don't chaff, Florence. It's cruel to be so satirical.' 

' But I wasn't satirical. Desmond, is not eighteen 
hundred pounds a large sum of money ?' 

' It would look a lot if piled up in a heap of sovereigns, 
but it only represents ninety pounds per annum at five per 
cent.' 

' Oh, Mr. Burke,' said Florence, after a little pause. 

' You called me Desmond just now,' replied the gentleman, 
in an injured tone. 

' Well, then, Desmond. I have a favour to ask of you. 
My cous — I mean to say the cousin of an old acquaintance 
of ours has enlisted as a common soldier in our regime. 
He is in your company, and I want you to do what you c .. 
for him,' said Florence earnestly. 

' Certainly,' said Burke. ; I shall only be too happy to 
do anything for him, if in serving him I shall be serving 
you.' 

' His friends have bought his discharge, and papers are 
daily expected. Will you try and get leave for him to go at 
once ?' 

' I will do all I can,' said Burke ; ' but you seem to take a 
deep interest in this young man.' 

' Oh yes, of course ; that is to say, rather. You know, 
he is the son of an old friend.' 

' Ah, exactly. By-the-bye, what's his name ?' 

' Henry — Henry Brown.' 

'Brown? Brown? Oh, I know. He is a gentleman — 
when he comes for his pay he always wears a clean shirt.' 

' Is that a sign of being a gentleman ?' asked Florence, 
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laughing. ' But thank you very much. I am sure you will 
do all you can.' 

All opportunity for further confidential conversation be- 
tween the young lovers was at an end, because a short but 
erect soldierly -looking man came up to them. The most 
marked features of his face were a hooked nose and an 
immense white moustache. He walked with a firm, sound- 
ing footstep, and the stern expression of his keen blue eyes 
seemed the embodiment of military discipline. Burke felt 
an irresistible inclination to hide his tall form behind a 
neighbouring bush, for the advancing figure was no other 
than his formidable commanding officer ! 

Florence was not in the least dismayed. She smiled 
sweetly in the old veteran's face, saying : 

' Isn't it a glorious night, father dear ? and isn't it a 
heavenly party ?' 

' Yes, yes, my dear : but it's getting late, and some of 
us have to be up at gun-fire — haven't we, Mr. Burke ? — so 
we had better go home.' 

' Very well," she answered pleasantly. 

Farewells were quickly spoken, and the old man whisked 
his daughter away from the gaze of the disappointed youth. 

Burke thought, ' Isn't it a beastly shame to take Florence 
away so soon !' and he wandered sulkily down the broad 
paths of the orange-groves. 

In the brilliant moonlight everything could be seen almost 
as clearly as in the daytime, although the orange-trees here 
and there cast intensely black shadows upon the path. 

The lovelorn Burke began to reflect that as he had been 
so cruelly deprived of Florence's agreeable companionship, 
the best thing he could do would be to console himself with 
the society of ' Unlimited Loo,' whose lively sallies were 
sure to be good fun. 

What was a fellow to do who had been so utterly sold as 
he had been ? He had hoped to have ridden home with 
Florence. Thank Heaven, he could still enjoy the charm of 
female society, and he would try to escort the fair Loo 
instead. He re-entered the brightly-lighted palace, where 
some chaperons and other elderly people were playing 
whist. The Major still reposed upon the sofa in audible 
slumber. Burke searched through all the rooms, bowing 
pleasantb' here and there to people he knew. He ex- 

2 
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changed a few words with Miss Wake, Mrs. Coote, and 
Whitby, who was again in Meerut on leave ; but he failed to 
see the tall striking form of Louisa Page. 

Of course she was out in the gardens with some fellow or 
other ! It wasn't Moore, of the 30th Hussars, however, for 
he was playing a rubber ; so the Ensign returned to the 
moonlit garden. He passed many happy groups of people, 
and many still happier men and maidens walking side by 
side, absorbed in each other's society. 

He reached a remote and silent part of the grounds where 
the orange-grove was very dense. He could see no one, but 
from behind a cluster of bushes he heard a woman's shrill 
voice say, in tones of taunting anger : 

' When is there to be an end to this idiocy ? You must 
be mad to get into such disgraceful rows. You thundering 
fool ! I don't care how much you injure yourself, but you 
have no right to drag others down with you ! Why did you 
come here ?' 

Burke thought, ' Some poor devil of a married man is 
catching it, and no mistake !' Then he heard the man so 
cruelly upbraided laugh — a cool, contemptuous laugh. 

' Oh, you may laugh !' cried the vixen, ' but it is no 
laughing matter.' 

' Then you won't help me !' said a man's voice. 

' That I won't,' she retorted. ' You'll see no more of my 
money.' 

Burke, not caring to play the eavesdropper any longer, 
now commenced to whistle noisily. He heard the rustle 
of feminine garments as the woman, evidently startled, 
hastened away still farther into the dense grove ; and then 
in the moonlight, at a little distance, he saw a tall, power- 
ful-looking figure rapidly crossing the path, and by the 
momentary glimpse he obtained, he fancied the man was 
dressed in the uniform of a private of his regiment. ' If so, 
what was one of our men doing here at this time of night ?' 
he thought ; ' and why the devil did he choose this place to 
quarrel with that female Tartar?' But, then, the Ensign 
reflected, ' he may be one of the band, or a mess sergeant ; 
but what an enterprising virago that woman must be to come 
after him here ! Mrs. Tommy Atkins is rather a caution.' 

Burke chuckled to himself as he thought of one of their 
regimental legends, which was as follows : A private who 
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had got married was asked by his officer how he liked his 
new condition of life. The man replied : ' Well, sir, it is 
like this. Before I was married, Mary always used to say, 
" Come in, my honeysuckle." Now, before I enter, she 
shouts, " Clean those hoofs of yours, you son of a ramrod !" ' 

Burke then strolled on, and his persevering search was 
rewarded at last, for he met Miss Page in the grounds, and 
accompanied her back into the palace. Her tall and well- 
proportioned figure showed to great advantage in her habit. 
She had elected to ride from Meerut, and had been escorted 
to Sirdhana by Captain Moore and a select party of the 
gallant Hussars. 

When the hour for departure came, Louisa — having stayed 
to a very late Bohemian supper, which none of the other 
ladies patronized, and where the men smoked, sans gene — 
said to Burke : 

' I'll give you a lead 'cross country to Meerut ! Some of 
those fellows, I think, will find it difficult to get home to- 
night.' 

It was a fine helter-skelter ride back in the clear moon- 
light, for the country, as a rule, was a dead-level, without 
hedges, and the only jumps were over small watercourses ; 
Burke, who was himself a good rider, could not help seeing 
how particularly well Miss Page looked mounted, and how 
thoroughly at home she was in the saddle. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ORDERLY -ROOM. 

' Did you see daybreak this morning, Tim ?' asked one 
soldier of another. 

' Yes, faith ! and I did ; and it broke with a moighty 
great noise !' 

This also was the opinion of Ensign Burke, when at the 
very earliest streak of dawn he was awakened by the roar 
of the morning gun. He had had but a few hours' sleep, 
and, like the historical sluggard, would have ' slumbered 
again,' had not his pertinacious bearer monotonously mur- 
mured by his bedside the diurnal liturgy of ' Sahib ! Sahib ! 
Sahib !' and commenced the accustomed ceremony of pulling 
on his master's stockings while he was in bed. 

2—2 
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Burke knew that his hour had come, and submitted to the 
inevitable. Then, in a whirlwind of ministering attendants, 
all devoted to the sweet-tempered lad — the water-carrier, 
who had brought his cold bath in a skin ; an old man with 
a cup of hot tea, which he assiduously cooled by blowing 
and stirring it ; a boy with his sword, to which he was 
giving a final polish with a dirty rag ; and another, who 
obsequiously held his forage-cap— the Ensign rushed from 
the house, threw his long legs over one of the most diminu- 
tive of ponies, and ' by the skin of his teeth,' as he said, 
barely escaped committing the unpardonable crime of being 
late on parade. He was, of course, followed on foot by a 
thin, long groom, who tore after the galloping pony, and by 
some peculiar provision of nature was able to arrive at the 
parade-ground as soon as his master ! 

When Burke found himself on the flank of his company 
he began, as usual, to speculate upon his colonel's temper, 
and his constitutional bad language. 

There he was, mounted on his white charger, fiercely 
facing his men, a great number of whom were young soldiers 
but lately recruited, who still retained many of the, in his 
opinion, despicable characteristics of the civilian, and whose 
ignorance and rawness vexed the soul of the stern old 
martinet. 

Colonel George Eawley had worn a red coat in a variety 
of climates for forty years, without the vigour of his consti- 
tution being apparently much impaired thereby. ' The army 
swore a great deal in Flanders,' and the veteran carefully 
preserved the traditions of the time when her Majesty's 
forces fought hard and used strong language. 

' Open column right in front !' Eawley was shouting in a 
stentorian voice which might have been heard through the 
roar of cannon on the battle-field ; ' right - about face ! 
Sergeant -Major, mark down that flank man of number 
four ! What do you mean, sir, by not facing at the last 
sound of the word ? I'll march you round the square till 
you do know your drill. Eight-wheel, quick march ! Steady 
there, number seven, halt ! My Gad ! I'll keep you doing 
it until you can do it correctly. As you were, front ! left- 
wheel into line, quick march ! Steady officers ! My Gad, Mr. 
Burke, don't you know how to dress your men yet ? Steady ! 
look to your front ! that man in the rear rank of number 
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two ; let me see if you can do it this time. Open column 
right in front ! Bight-about face, right-wheel, quick march ! 
Steady, now ! Look to your men, Captain Maunders ! Don't 
give the word of command in that way, Mr. Burke, " Halt- 
frontdress"; say, Halt! front! dress! My Gad! I'll keep 
you to your drill ;' and so on, and so on. After an hour or 
two of this sort of thing, old Biwley dismissed them, and, 
returning the salute of his officers by a slight touch of his 
old-fashioned forage-cap, dismounted from his horse, and 
went off in the direction of his orderly-room. 

' Eawley's not in the sweetest of tempers to-day,' said our 
rosy-cheeked Ensign as the officers sheathed their swords 
and strolled towards their mess, with the view of recruiting 
their bodies and minds after the fatigue and worry they had 
just undergone. 

' Confound him,' muttered Captain Maunders, an officer 
of two-and-forty, in whose moustache appeared a few streaks 
of gray, ' the army's not fit for a gentleman any longer.' 

' Orderly-room, sir,' said a smart young corporal with a 
vellum-covered book under his arm, coming up to Captain 
Maunders and saluting ; ' the Colonel's there, and the 
prisoners have just gone up.' 

' Very well, corporal, take the book there. Confound it,' 
growled the Captain again, ' I never knew such a placj as 
this ; nothing but bother from morning till night. By-the- 
bye, I forgot ! Here, Burke,' he continued, addressing the 
Ensign, who was junior subaltern of his company,' ' you 
must go to the orderly-room, I'm on a Board ! I've signed 
the crimes and all that ; let old Bawley do what he likes 
with them. Stay, though. There's one man I want to get 
off; a decent sort of fellow who joined not long ago ; let me 
see, what was his name ? Bless me ! I forget it, but 
Sergeant Walker will know.' 

With a grunt of satisfaction at having got rid of a dis- 
agreeable duty, the Captain hurried up the steps of the 
officers' mess-house, leaving the Ensign to wend his way 
towards the orderly-room, the office wherein the business of 
the regiment was transacted. 

At the door stood a group of non-commissioned officers 
with portfolio-like books under their arms, and in an adjoin- 
ing yard was a line of soldiers, with dirty and dismal coun- 
tenances, guarded by two privates with drawn bayonets. 
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These were the prisoners who were to be brought up before 
the commanding officer to receive military justice for the 
various faults which they had committed. 

As the Ensign approached, the non-commissioned officers 
all stood to ' attention.' A stout, jovial-looking sergeant, of 
about six feet three inches in height, advanced from the 
rest, and, handing to him the book which he carried, said : 

' There are four men up, sir. There's one man — Brown — 
that Captain Maunders wished to get off if possible, as he 
wants to employ him in the orderly-room ; he's received a 
good education, sir, and it's his first offence.' 

' What has he done ?' 

' He was absent yesterday from afternoon and evening 
roll-calls, and did not return till twelve at night.' 

' Was he drunk ?' 

' No, sir ; he was sober — came in by himself.' 

' All right,' said the Ensign ; ' I will attend to it ;' and 
taking the book from the sergeant, he walked into the 
orderly-room, where two or three officers were waiting the 
arrival of the Colonel from his private office. 

' " Morning," Burke,' said one. ' The old business again 
— eh ? There never was such a place as this for work.' 

'Awful place,' added another. ' One has to be perpetually 
hanging about the barracks, or orderly-room, or some cursed 
hole or other ! There's never a chance of getting into 
" mufti " before twelve o'clock.' 

A loud ' T'chun ' (which to the initiated meant ' Attention ') 
was heard outside, and Colonel Eawley entered, followed by 
his Adjutant, and seated himself at a deal table, which con- 
stituted the principal furniture of the apartment. 

' Bring in the prisoners, Sergeant-Major,' he said, looking 
down a long list of names placed before him. Meanwhile 
the officers got the books they carried in readiness, which 
contained records of the misdeeds of the men of their com- 
panies, and are called ' Defaulters' Books.' Their duty was 
to inform the Colonel of the general character and previous 
convictions of such of their men as were now to be brought 
before him. 

After a number of cases had been disposed of, it was the 
turn of the four men of Burke's company. 

' Halt ! front !' said the Sergeant-Major, marching in the 
first, and placing him in a convenient position beneath the 
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dread eye of the commanding officer. The Ensign then 
handed the Colonel a slip of paper, called the ' Crime,' in 
which was written, by the orderly corporal of the day, in a 
round, schoolboy hand, the name of the offender, and the 
offence of which he had been accused. 

' No. 2,405, Private William Biggs,' read out the Colonel, 
' absent from tattoo roll-call on the night of the 21st, and 
not returning till the night of the 23rd. How long has this 
man joined ?' 

' Only three months, sir,' replied the Ensign, referring to 
his book. ' He's a recruit.' 

' Is his kit all right ?' 

' Yes, sir,' said the sergeant of his company, who was in 
attendance. 

' How dare you keep away all that time, sir ?' said the 
Colonel, addressing the culprit, a wretched-looking youth, 
with a pallid countenance and tangled hair, whose coarse 
red jacket hung loosely on his gaunt frame. ' One, two, 
three days — my Gad ! I will stop your pay for three days, 
sir — it will cost you one rupee — and if you do it again I'll 
put you in the cells. Have this man's hair cut, Sergeant- 
Major. I never saw such a dirty, disreputable soldier. 
Examine his kit, Mr. Burke, and see that he has not sold 
his boots. My Gad ! Three days' pay stopped ! March 
him away, Sergeant -Major, and keep him till his hair's 
cut.' 

'Eight -about face, quick march!' said the Sergeant - 
Major. 

The next man tried to assume an appearance of profound 
penitence, which was much spoiled by a very visible black 
eye. 

'Miles O'Connor!' roared out the Colonel again, 'found 
drunk and fighting by the picket. My Gad ! You dirty 
ruffian, what do you mean by fighting and blackguarding 
about the streets ?' 

' Oh ! if you plase, Colonel, if ye'll luk it over this toime, 
I'll niver do it agin !' 

' It's his first time drunk this year, sir,' interposed Burke, 
from his book. 

'Lucky for you, sir — my Gad!' continued the Colonel, 
looking savagely from under his shaggy eyebrows at the 
intemperate Milesian ; ' but I'll march you about that 
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square ! Six days' drill, and confined to barracks till his 
eye gets well !' 

John Coyen was the next. ' Absent from tattoo roll-call, 
and brought in by the picket at a quarter past ten, drunk.' 

' Please, Colonel ! I'm an old soldier,' urged the man in 
extenuation. 

' My Gad ! I know you. Old soldiers, old blackguards ! 
Young soldiers, young blackguards ! When was this man 
last up for drunkenness ?' 

' He was up in April,' answered Burke, from his book. 
' It's his third time this year.' 

' I'll bring you before a court-martial for habitual drunken- 
ness, the next time you come here !' said the Colonel. ' Six 
days' drill, and confined to barracks.' 

Henry Brown was the last on that list, and this was the 
man about whom the sergeant had spoken to Burke. He 
was a tall, well-built, soldierly-looking young fellow, about 
five-and-twenty years of age, with a fresh colour, notwith- 
standing his confinement during the preceding night in the 
guard-room. 

' This man has not been up before, sir,' said Burke ; ' he's 
a very good fellow, and has been useful in the orderly- 
room.' He spoke with the greatest enthusiasm and can- 
dour, because he remembered that this was the man in 
whom Florence was interested. 

' Don't you come before me again, sir,' said the Colonel 
sternly to the culprit, whose features appeared to express a 
struggle between recklessness and shame. ' I'll look over it 
this time as it's the first offence ! Examine his kit, Mr. 
Burke, and have his hair cut,' he concluded, dismissing the 
case. 

The Ensign now resigned his place at the side of the 
commanding officer to a handsome captain, with a curly 
moustache, whose face exhibited intense weariness, com- 
bined with dutiful resignation. In those days captains of 
infantry usually paid some £2,000 for their commission, 
receiving pay which barely gave them interest for the 
capital. Burke then returned the ' Defaulters' Book ' into 
the hands of the sergeant, and requested him to look at the 
offenders' kits, according to the Colonel's order. He then 
proceeded to the ante-room in the officers' mess-house, to 
read the newspapers. 
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Captain Maunders, who had not yet gone to his ' Board,' 
was perusing a journal, with an expression of disgust upon 
his face. He was reading the Gazette. ' Ugh !' he muttered, 
half addressing Burke, ' Blakiston not gazetted out yet ! I 
don't believe he's ever going — or, if he does, the Horse 
Guards will bring in somebody from half-pay, and it won't 
be a step in the regiment. Ugh ! I must be off to my 
Board, confound it ! Here's the Times, Burke. Settled the 
orderly-room business, I suppose ?' 

' Yes. Bawley did not give that man anything, who ' 

' Ah ! I know. He seems to be a respectable young 
fellow, well educated, and so forth, but got into debt, and 
was fool enough to enlist ! Much better have swept a 
crossing ! I suppose old Bawley was as pleasant as usual 
in the orderly-room?' So saying, the Captain, with a slight 
struggle, buckled his sword-belt round iiis waist, and de- 
parted. The Ensign, when he had left, looked over the 
papers, and, after a while, proceeded to his quarters, where 
he exchanged uniform for mufti, having no more military 
duties that day. 

As the prisoners were being marched back to barracks, 
Captain Whitby, of the 38th Begiment, N.I., happened to 
be taking his usual morning ride. He glanced keenly at 
the group of military criminals and their guard. He noticed 
the wretched-looking Biggs, with his pale face, and the dis- 
figured optics of Miles O'Connor, the hardened look of that 
old offender, John Coyen, and, lastly, the tall and manly- 
looking Henry Brown. 

Brown was furious at the humiliating position he was 
now occupying, and his fierce countenance expressed both 
anger and disgust. Whitby instantly recognised him, and 
saw that the recognition was mutual. ' That was the 
wretch who had shot the fakir, but the man should not 
escape again !' He determined to inform Sims at once of 
the whereabouts of the criminal, and going to the hotel 
where he lodged, found him at home. Then he started off 
to the house of the Cantonment Magistrate, but failed to 
find him. 

As to the handsome defaulter, Henry Brown, directly he 
was dismissed he went to his quarters, and spent part of the 
day on his barrack bed, in the semi-darkened room. His 
temper did not improve. He had been let off, it was true ; 
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there was some small comfort in that ; yet, although an 
utterly reckless dare-devil, he could not but feel a little 
anxious as to his future. Captain Whitby had that morn- 
ing evidently recognised him when they met, although he 
had failed to do so before ; and, besides, Sims had not 
given up the search for those papers ! ' I was a fool to 
enlist,' he said to himself. ' This life is a hell upon earth ! 
I did it for Mr sake, and now she despises me ! I must 
either buy my discharge, or — desert ! Ah ! I have it ! I 
know what I shall do !' 

CHAPTER V- 

A MINISTEEING ANGEL. 

In the dusk of approaching night Henry Brown climbed the 
low mud wall which enclosed the grounds belonging to Major 
Page's bungalow. Like a thief, he stole stealthily, first 
through the kitchen-garden, and then through the park-like 
ground close to the house, keeping well in the dense shadow 
of the trees. Having thus entered by a back way, he pro- 
ceeded to a French window opening on the garden, the 
Venetian blinds of which were shut. He gave a sharp 
authoritative knock at the closed casement — no notice was 
taken of his imperative summons at first ; but he continued 
to rap in no very gentle manner, until after a time the 
window was opened by Louisa Page, who was becomingly 
dressed in an elaborate toilet of flowing muslin and lace. 

She said angrily, while her countenance denoted extreme 
displeasure : 

' I have told you not to come here. You will get me talked 
about in this gossiping station.' 

Brown walked into the room, and stood leaning against 
the frame of the open window. 

' Have you thought over what I said to you in the orange- 
grove at Sirdhana, last night ?' he asked. 

' I thought you were either mad or drunk,' she retorted 
fiercely. 

' You don't care a brass farthing for me now,' he said 
bitterly. 

' No, I don't ! and it's your fault that I don't. You get 
into every sort of disgrace and low villainy. God knows I 
ivas fool enough to care for you once. Now I hate you.' 
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' None of your tantrums, Loo. There never was such 
a vixen as you are. Stop your row for one minute, and 
listen to me.' 

' If you think I am going to help you again out of your 
scrapes, you are very much mistaken,' she retorted. 

' Now, don't play the fool, Loo ; there is not time for it 
now. Can't you keep that fellow Whitby quiet?' 

' No. You sent me there on a fool's errand. He won't 
listen to me.' 

' Well ! your fascinations failed for once,' he sneered. 

' Save me from my friends,' she said crossly. ' I have 
known him ever since I can remember, and this is the first 
time I have asked a favour of the wretch, and he was as 
rude and nasty as possible, the brute.' 

' Bad language won't help us,' said Brown. 

' Have you got those papers that Sims wants ? Speak 
the truth for once,' she snapped. 

' Yes !' he said calmly ; ' I have those papers, and I mean 
to keep them.' 

' What good are they to you ?' 

' Only that through them I intend to become one of the 
richest men in the world.' 

' Some more of your wild ideas,' she said. ' You must be 
mad.' 

' No, I am not. As usual, you jump to a conclusion, and 
are quite wrong.' 

' Well, then, you can come back to me when you an a rich 
man. I loathe paupers, and beggars.' 

' So I will, Louisa. I know you are a mercenary young 
person. You bully a fellow when he is down upon his 
luck, but you would fawn upon him if his pockets were full.' 

' And why not ? I am not like you, who perform vile 
actions from high-falutin virtuous motives. I do not think 
much of heroes who first kill their neighbours out of pure 
chivalry, and then rob them.' 

' Now, don't drive a fellow mad !' exclaimed Brown, whose 
patience was nearly exhausted. ' I am not such a fool as 
to think you could understand a disinterested action.' 

' No,' she answered. ' I certainly would not try to get 
myself hanged through helping strangers. It was no 
business of yours to interfere . "Que diable allait il faire 
dans cette galore ?" ' 
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Brown laughed. 

' You've hit the right nail on the head this time !' 

He had at heart an unbounded respect for Louisa's shrewd, 
worldly common-sense, which, in its own line, amounted to 
genius ; and, like most men, he could not resist the glamour 
of her marvellous physical attractions. 

' I suppose I was a fool,' he continued, ' to redress the 
wrongs of the weak ; but, as in moral tales, the good boy 
has received a cake. As a reward for my absurd good- 
nature, I am on the high road to fortune.' 

'Oh, another of your hallucinations!' she sneered. 'I 
wish to Heaven your good fortune would give you another 
garb to wear. I hate to see you in the dress of a common 
soldier.' 

' Well, nobody could wish for a change more than I do. 
If you only knew how I loathe this place ! The barracks 
and the parade ground ; the broad roads, with the houses of 
my superiors standing in gardens ; that braying band ; the 
men ; the officers ; even the English ladies are hateful to 
me, so that I cannot conceive the lowest hell more hot, or 
more unlovable than this heaven-forsaken spot. After all, 
my experience of a sponging-house,' he said with great 
bitterness, ' is, that it was a cheerful place compared to the 
barracks of Meerut.' 

' Do you dislike it so much ?' she asked. 

' Yes. And so would you, if you had to rise at four, gun- 
fire as they call it, to live with dirty brutes of soldiers in a 
room no better than a prison, to be drilling, doing fatigue 
duty the livelong day, and to be mixed up with the set of 
which our regiments are composed. Whatever my sins are, 
I expiate them in this wretched life ! However, some alle- 
viation comes even to the most luckless, and I see an end to 
my misfortunes at last.' 

' I am out of patience with your insufferable buoyancy,' 
she answered. ' All the scrapes and follies that you have 
hitherto pulled through are nothing compared to the horrible 
mess you are in now. And as to getting out of it, you never 
will.' 

He said earnestly : ' Louisa, I swear to you, if you can 
get me £50, and buy my discharge as well, that I can, and 
will, make a provision for your future far exceeding even 
your most soaring ambition.' 
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' I am sick of your folly,' she answered ; ' and I can't 
stand here listening all night to your rubbish. Dinner is 
waiting, and I am hungry. You had better go back to 
barracks, and, instead of dreaming of untold wealth, try to 
wriggle out of this idiotic affair. Swear hard. There's only 
Whitby's word against yours. He is a moony fool poking 
after birds and beasts ; no one thinks much of him. Your 
officers, too, especially that wild Irishman Burke, will stick 
by you ; they don't want to have their regiment disgraced. 
Such a fuss, after all, about a disgusting native and a bundle 
of papers !' 

' Will you get me that money or not, Louisa ? You have 
plenty.' 

' I have not enough even for myself,' she retorted. ' I am 
not going to support you. Now go, for Heaven's sake, be- 
fore anyone sees you.' She stepped towards the window 
with a commanding gesture, and he made no answer, but, 
with a sigh of disappointment, stepped out into the dark- 
ness ; while she, with a motion of ill-humour, carefully 
closed the shutters behind him. 

Brown, feeling deeply hurt, strode on, along the level 
roads, with a step which seemed to have lost its elasticity. 
' Her heart is like a nether millstone,' he thought, « but it is 
wonderful the hold those capricious women have over us. 
To-night she was as cutting as a north-east wind ; to-morrow, 
like a weather-cock, she will veer round due south, and be 
mildness itself, especially if I become a millionnaire, as I 
expect. But I must have ready-money. I hate sponging 
on Eleanor. She would give me everything she possesses, 
though that is not much, poor girl ! I hope I shall have 
time to see her for a few minutes, before those vile trumpets 
call me back to that God-forgotten hole.' 

Through the darkness, he at length arrived at a summer- 
house or kiosk, which stood far away in the grounds attached 
to Colonel Eawley's house, and which was hidden from pry- 
ing eyes by the dense vegetation of the tropical plants which 
grew round it. He could see a glimmer of light, which 
cheered him, as he then saw that the assignation he had 
previously arranged with Eleanor would be kept. As soon 
as he approached the door of the kiosk, a woman rushed for- 
ward, and, throwing her arms round his neck^said : 

' I am so glad you wrote that you^would come to see me 
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to-day. Such good news ! Such glorious news ! Come in, 
Harry, Florence is here !' And Eleanor Wade led Brown 
into the small building. 

Miss Eawley rose and shook hands warmly with Brown. 

Eleanor continued : ' The English mail is in, and they 
have sent the money for your discharge ; and, what is too 
delightful, old Uncle Tom, also, has stumped up £400 to buy 
your commission ! He went to the Horse Guards himself 
about it, and, making use of your father's and grandfather's 
military services, managed the whole thing. Florence heard 
her father say, this afternoon, that some of the papers have 
arrived, but you will have to wait until everything is settled 
at Headquarters. That will take some weeks probably, and 
then, dear old boy, you will be able to resume your proper 
position in society. You have sown all your wild oats now, 
Harry, and will be very careful, won't you? for my sake. 
You will never know what I have suffered on your account !' 

A kind of spasm passed over Brown's handsome face ; for 
the unexpected good news almost took away his breath. 

' Good God !' he said at last ; ' Nellie, it can't be true !' 

' It is true, darling,' she said cheerfully ; ' read the letters 
for yourself,' and she put some papers in his hand. 

' You little brick !' he exclaimed delightedly, ' it is all 
your doing.' 

' Did you think I should leave a stone unturned, when 
you were in such trouble ? I did not tell you before what I 
was doing, because if I failed — which seemed more than 
likely — it would have been such a bitter disappointment for 
you.' 

' Oh, Nell !' he said, ' how good and kind you are !' 

He walked up and down the little summer-house, deeply 
agitated. 

' If that fakir business turns up again, I am ruined ! 
Nellie,' he said, ' I fear that Whitby has recognised me at 
last, and I cannot escape trial ! They would never give a 
commission to a man who had been accused of a criminal 
offence. If I had money I would desert — but then — that 
would make things worse. "What am I to do ?' 

' Harry,' said Eleanor, with great tenderness in her sweet 
voice, ' do not disturb yourself about that. I will go to 
Captain Whitby and tell him the whole story. He will, I am 
sure, exonerate you, as he is a high-minded, chivalrous man.' 
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'Yes ; but people say "there is no smoke without fire." 
This affair will always be against me, if once brought into 
open court. I would give worlds to get away now for a 
time, if only to throw some people off the scent. Besides, 
I have a scheme which would be most advantageous for me 
if I could carry it out. Eleanor dear, can you get me £50? 
I feel like a brute, asking you for money, after all your good- 
ness, but I am sure I can soon repay you. I cannot go on 
leave without money. Both the officers of my company are 
kindly disposed towards me, and would help me to get 
furlough. If I only had £50, I would apply for it at once. 
I feel as if my mind will give way unless I can leave this 
cursed place for a time !' 

The two girls talked together in low tones for a time, and 
then asked Brown to remain there while they went into the 
house. 

They speedily returned, and Eleanor put a small parcel 
into Brown's hands, saying : 

' Florence and I have managed it for you, dear. We had 
not quite enough money — girls never have much, you know — 
but there's my watch and chain and Florence's gold bracelet, 
which you must sell.' 

' Oh ! Miss Eawley,' he said, ' I really could not accept 
such a sacrifice from you.' 

' Yes, yes, you must !' Florence answered. ' I would go 
through fire and water to help Eleanor ; and besides, I do 
not care for bracelets — I never wear them — so it is not much 
of a gift.' 

' No, Miss Eawley,' he said firmly ; ' I cannot — will not 
take it as a gift, but a loan, which I will soon repay. Ah ! 
There goes the recall. I must get back.' 

Eleanor kissed him passionately. 

' Good-bye, my poor darling ! Get your leave to-morrow 
Florence will see that the Colonel puts no difficulty in the 
way. Keep up your heart, Harry ; there's a good time 
coming yet !' 

'You were always an angel of goodness, Nell,' he mur- 
mured in a broken voice ; ' and I have been worse than a 
brute to have caused you so much sorrow.' 

Then he dashed hastily away, to hide the unmanly tears 
which would come into his eyes. 

The two girls returned to the house. 
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' Ah !' said Eleanor to her companion ; ' he has been led 
astray, poor boy ! But with all his faults he has a heart of 
gold.' 

Brown reached barracks in time. The soldiers were quar- 
tered in low, one-storied, thatched houses, and in the dead 
of the night he slipped out of the window of his room, which 
opened upon a long veranda. Without difficulty he made his 
way into the public road, where, a few yards further on, under 
the dense shade of an ancient tree, he met three Asiatics, one 
of whom was a tall man, one a young woman, and the third 
an old hag. 

' I have come,' he said, addressing them in their own 
tongue, which he spoke indifferently — ' I have come to say 
I will go with you. I have the necessary money, and will 
bring the fakir's papers. Meet me, at this hour and on this 
spot, the night after next.' 

The people to whom he spoke seemed much pleased at this 
announcement, and showed their joy by broken exclamations 
and devout utterances. 

Brown crept back safely into the barracks without being 
observed ; but he was too excited to sleep, for he believed, if 
he could only get away, that he was on the threshold of 
gaining enormous riches. 

' By God!' he said to himself, ' if they will not give me 
leave, I will desert !' 

CHAPTEB VI. 

A LIMB OF THE LAW. 

On the following day Maunders and Burke and other officers 
were proceeding towards their mess-house at the conclusion 
of morning parade. 

As they walked along, Burke observed, with some little 
alarm, a gentleman of neat clerical aspect talking to an 
officer's servant, who, as they approached the building, 
seemed to point out Captain Maunders. 

' Conscience makes cowards of us all.' Burke's mind was 
relieved, however, for the smooth-looking stranger did not 
appear to want him, so he went on his way rejoicing. The 
Ensign was always head over ears in debt, and he had feared 
that this man was an emissary from one of his numerous 
creditors. 
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The suspicious-looking stranger advanced towards the 
group of officers, and, taking off his hat, said politely, ' I 
believe I am addressing Captain Maunders, of the 200th 
Eegiment ?' 

'You are, sir,' blurted out the old Captain angrily; 'I 
have the honour of serving her Majesty in that regiment ; 
but what the devil is it to you ?' 

' I hope you will excuse my troubling you ; but I have 
come to make some inquiries respecting a man in your 
company.' 

' There never was such a place as this for bother,' grumbled 
the officer ; ' I am only just off parade, and I haven't had my 
breakfast. Don't talk to me about my company, sir ; go to 
the Sergeant-Major.' 

' I have been to him,' answered the stranger, ' and he 
referred me to you.' 

' It's too bad, too bad, really. I say, Burke,' he shouted 
after the now retreating Ensign, ' come here, will you, and 
see what all this is about ;' and as he ascended the steps of 
the mess-house he muttered under his grizzly moustache, 
' The service is not fit for a gentleman now.' 

The devil-may-care Irishman came forward, preparing 
himself for something disagreeable, for his intuitive mother- 
wit at once suspected the man of being a member of the 
legal profession, and, having only that morning received a 
solicitor's threatening letter, he felt out of humour with all 
the limbs of the law. 

The gentleman bowed courteously. 

' I have come to make some inquiries about a young man 
in your regiment. I have been informed that he is in 
Captain Maunders' company. I have further ascertained 
that he is one of four men of that company who were up 
in the orderly-room yesterday. Will you allow me to 
introduce myself ? I am Mr. James Sims, of the firm of 
Sims and Eobertson, of Calcutta ;' and he handed him his 
card. 

Burke turned slightly pale. He guessed at once it was 
Brown who was required, and he remembered he had pro- 
mised Florence Eawley to assist that man by every means in 
his power. What was he to do ? He reflected that the best 
means of gaining time to get Brown out of the way would be 
to invite this oily-tongued gentleman to take some refresh- 

3 
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ment, which he accordingly did, and, after a little pressing, 
Mr. Sims consented. 

As they entered the mess-house Burke saw his soldier- 
servant (who was an Irishman like himself) near the door, 
and said privately to him : ' Go to the barracks, and tell 
Henry Brown, of my company, to make tracks. This old 
fellow is a bailiff who has come to arrest him. See that he 
leaves at once. I have reasons of my own for wishing to 
keep him out of quod. Nov/ mind, get him out of barracks 
sharp.' The servant saluted and left, and Burke, who had 
often before trusted him with delicate negotiations, knew 
that his instructions would be faithfully carried out. 

A substantial breakfast was soon placed before the Ensign 
and Mr. Sims. Burke choked down a morsel or two, but 
drank several glasses of claret ; while Mr. Sims was sparing 
of the wine, but did ample justice to the good fare on the table. 

' Can you tell me, Mr. Burke,' inquired Mr. Sims de- 
ferentially, ' if there is a tall, handsome, dark man, of about 
twenty-five years of age, in your company ?' 

' Yes,' answered the Ensign, ' we have plenty of good- 
looking young soldiers in the regiment. We have not long 
had a batch of recruits. But come to the barracks, and see 
if you can find the one you want, although I must say your 
description is rather a vague one.' 

' It is a case requiring very delicate management,' the 
lawyer answered in his sleek way. ' We believe this young 
man possesses information most valuable to our firm.' 

Breakfast ended, they set out for the barracks, and on the 
way Burke endeavoured to talk to the lawyer in an uncon- 
cerned manner. 

When they arrived, Mr. Sims shook hands with the Ensign, 
and thanked him for his hospitality. ' Pray afford me the 
opportunity of returning your kindness, should you come to 
Calcutta,' he said ; and, with a bland smile upon his coun- 
tenance, with just a suspicion of triumph about it, Mr. Sims 
entered the soldiers' quarters. 

As the lawyer disappeared, Burke stumbled across his 
servant, who was returning after having fulfilled his com- 
mission. Some jocular remarks passed between them, and 
the Milesian's countenance gleamed with intelligence and 
sly humour, as he turned back into the barracks, speedily 
overtaking Mr. Sims, to whom he at once addressed himself. 
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' And who wud your honour wish to see ?' he asked, with 
the gieatest deference, of the unsuspecting attorney. ' Will 
I hfilp you, sorr ?' 

' I want to see a man called Brown.' 

' Be jabers ! and is it Brown you mane ? Shure, and it's 
meself that knows the same entoirely. Thady ! Thady !' he 
shouted, and a tall, gaunt-looking old soldier, with marked 
features and a repulsive air, came up to them. ' Thaddeus 
Brown, yer honer, at yer service,' said Mike, introducing the 
new-comer. ' This gintleman is come specially for you, 
Thady.' 

Thaddeus Brown looked at the lawyer with anything but 
an amiable glance : 

' And what wud yes be afther wanting wid me, sorr ?' he 
asked. 

' Oh !' said the lawyer politely, seeing that there was some 
mistake, ' you are not the man I am looking for. I am sorry 
to have disturbed you ;' and he whispered into the ear of his 
treacherous guide : ' A tall, good-looking young fellow, the 
one who was up before the Colonel in the orderly-room 
yesterday — you know ' 

' Arrah !' answered Mike. ' It's meself knows now who ye 
mane. Wait till I bring him in frunt of yer honer.' 

They walked down the long barrack-room, and stopped 
opposite a tall youth who was seated on his bed. 

' Shure now, arn't yes the very bhoy who was up before 
the Kurnel yesterday, for being absint from tattoo roll-call 
on the noight of the 21st, and not returning till the noight 
of the 23rd ?' he asked of the wretched-looking rustic, whose 
hair was perceptibly shorter, but who looked more than 
ever miserable and depressed. 

' No. 2,465, Private William Biggs,' appeared the picture 
of alarm and terror. He glanced in evident fright at the 
attorney. 

' Well ! and if oi be ?' he stammered at last. 

' This gintleman wud be afther spaking to ye,' said 
Miles. 

If Mr. Sims had been asked, he could not have described 
Biggs as ' handsome.' Certainly he was young, tall, and 
dark. ' This must be the man,' he thought, ' and he is putting 
on that bucolic manner for a purpose.' Then, turning to the 
still trembling yokel, he said : 

3—2 
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' You have some written papers in your possession, have 
you not ?' 

' Whoy, yes, zur, oi have,' answered the youth, ' but ' 

' They are of no value to you, are they ?' interrupted the 
lawyer, in an insinuating manner.' 

' That depends,' answered the lad. 

' Well ! I will ask no questions, but simply say I am 
authorized to give a good price for those documents. Will 
you let me have them ?' 

' Well, zur,' drawled the private, ' it's like this — oi doan't 
know as oi wants to zell 'em — but if oi bes obliged to, whoy 
in coorse.' 

The lawyer was delighted at the facility with which he had 
attained his purpose. 

' We will make short work of it,' he said. ' What do you 
want for them?' 

' Oi leave it to you, zur,' said the other. 

' No, my man,' said the lawyer. ' Name your price. I 
will pay anything in reason.' 

The lad, unbuttoning the breast of his close-fitting tunic, 
produced from thence three or four crumpled, dirty-looking 
letters, tied up with a piece of twine. 

' Here they be, zur,' he said. ' Poor mother ! her little 
thought oi'd have to sell her letters ;' and he held out the 
packet to the bewildered lawyer. 

' Come, Brown,' he said sternly, dropping his suave 
manner ; ' you have played this comedy long enough. You 
know what I want, and what I intend to have. I have 
tried fair means — if you still refuse, I will call in the police.' 

The lad dropped the letters. 

' Be the gentleman mad or drunk ?' he said. ' Oi ain't 
Brown, and oi ain't afeerd of no perlice.' 

' You say you are not Brown ?' said Mr. Sims. ' Pray, may 
I ask what is your name ?' 

' Whoy, moi name be Will Biggs, and oi be Zumerzet. 
Moi comrades here knaw who oi be ; ef you don't believe me, 
ask em.' 

' It's the wrong man again,' said the baffled attorney, and 
turning angrily to the grinning Mike, he continued, ' Why 
did you tell me his name was Brown?' 

' Ochone ! hear to that now ! Shure I never tould yer 
honer his name was Brown.' 
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'Then,' said the lawyer, in despair, 'is there a Henry 
Brown belonging to Captain Maunders' company here ?' 

' Shure, sorr,' answered Mike, 'it's meself would scorn to 
desave ye. There's no private of that name here ; but if yer 
honer wud jist go to that barrack yonder,' pointing to a dis- 
tant building, ' I belave the very man ye want is in Captain 
Talbot's company. Shure, and yer honer must have got the 
wrong name entoirely ; it wasn't Captain Maunders company 
at all, at all. Good-day to yer honer.' 

The misguided Sims fell into the trap. He found several 
Browns in the building to which he went. Browns old and 
young, Browns short and tall — Samuels, Jeremiahs, Johns 
— and others. But in consequence of asking an irascible 
Brown if he had been up before the Colonel the previous 
day, for committing the military crime of absence from tattoo 
roll-call, he was ejected from the barrack-room, with con- 
siderably more force than politeness, followed by a shower of 
caps and boots, and a volley of opprobrious epithets, and 
further threatened with vague horrors if he dared to show 
his ugly face there again. 

' You'll see what you'll get the next time,' shouted an 
outraged Welshman — Taffy Brown. 

The lawyer sneaked away crestfallen, but thankful that 
he had escaped with a whole skin. The scandal of the fracas, 
of course, reached the officers' mess. But the younger men 
especially had little professional sympathy for the attorney 
— and the verdict, after dinner, was ' Serve him right.' 

That night, as Burke reached his quarters after mess, he 
saw a soldier with a book, standing at the door of the house. 
' Hang it,' he thought, ' old Bawley again, Orders for to- 
morrow's parade — horrid bore. I wish Maunders would 
do his own work, especially now Pevensy is away on leave. 
What a lazy beggar he is !' 

He entered the house, followed by the man, and after 
procuring a light, perceived that the bearer of the book was 
Henry Brown. 

' Well ! Brown,' he said, ' you had better get away on 
leave at once. There is a sneaking attorney prying about 
after you. If you get off to-morrow, I will make it all 
square with Captain Maunders and the Colonel. What the 
devil have you been doing, though ? You have always borne 
a good character in the regiment.' 
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' I have done nothing that I am ashamed of, sir,' answered 
Brown. ' Let me thank you for your kind interference, the 
second time in my life — an unfortunate and miserable one 
hitherto.' 

' Well ! for heaven's sake get your leave and go, or you 
will find yourself in a serious scrape, and, what is more, 
disgrace the regiment.' 

' I will leave to-morrow, on a fortnight's furlough, sir,' he 
answered respectfully. ' And again accept my grateful thanks 
for the services you have rendered me.' 

' I hope you will soon be gazetted,' said Burke, with his 
usual good-nature and courtesy, ' for I hear you are expect- 
ing to get a commission.' 



CHAPTEE VII. 

A SOLDIEKS' BALL. 

Ensign Bueke, mounted on his diminutive 'tat,' galloped, 
in a cloud of dust, up to the door of the house which he 
shared in common with three other junior officers. While 
dismounting, he was greatly surprised to see a tall, burly 
figure, dressed in white, standing in the veranda of the 
habitation. 

'Why, Carew ! can it possibly be you?' he cried, as he 
recognised the stranger. 

' Yes, and I trust to your hospitality to put me up for 
a day or two.' 

' All right, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you. I am 
awfully busy just now, helping to get up our men's ball ; 
but come over to the mess-house and have something to eat, 
and then you can tell me how you have been getting on.' 

They proceeded together to the comfortable dining-room 
of the mess-house, and after they had satisfied their hunger, 
and lighted their cheroots, seated themselves in the cool 
veranda for a little quiet conversation. 

' Do you remember that pretty little girl we met at 
Dublin with whom you were so taken, Carew ? She is 
here.' 

' Oh ! you don't say so,' answered the new arrival with 
surprise. ' Then I shall not have to go to Mooltan to look 
for her. How I long to see her lovely, unsophisticated 
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countenance again. The mind of that innocent girl — unlike 
all other women I have ever met — was like a blank page. 
On her untainted soul I mean to inscribe abstract ideas 
of the useful, the beautiful and the sublime.' 

Burke laughed. 

' You met her three years ago ; the blank page may have 
had a trifle written on it since then.' 

' Impossible ! Such an ideal, transcendental nature 
would throw off all false conventionalities like — like — — ' 

' Like water on a duck's back,' interposed the Irishman. 
' Only I don't know what you are aiming at. But, I tell 
you, you had better look out, for Louisa is uncommonly 
fetching.' 

Carew, who was a stout, florid-faced young Englishman, 
mopped his face, and gasped with heat and indignation. 

' Louisa ? Fetching { What frivolous and impertinent 
terms to apply to that angelic being !' 

He looked, at the handsome Ensign with a vague fear that 
it was possible the irrepressible Irishman had been poaching 
upon his preserves. 

The quick-witted Burke saw what was passing in Carew's 
mind. 

' Oh ! you need not be afraid of me,' he said. ' The lovely 
Louisa wouldn't look at a poor devil of an ensign ; besides, 

I am in love with the sweetest little girl Come to the 

ball to-night, Carew, and I will reintroduce you to Miss 
Page. There will be some other girls there too. By Jove ! 
as pretty as any you ever saw in your life. There is no end 
of fun going on here. We are getting up regimental 
theatricals, soldiers' games, dances, balls, picnics, all sorts 
of things. The 30th Hussars have just gone, and the 20th 
Lancers come in their place. Such jolly fellows.' 

That night in January, the room usually used for the 
sergeants' mess was profusely decorated with boughs of 
trees, evergreens, flags, and, above all, artistically arranged 
devices formed of bayonets. The officers of the 200th not 
only came themselves, and brought their wives in some 
cases, but had contributed to the expenses, and had sent 
wine and other things for the supper. The soldiers' wives 
and daughters made their appearance in the nearest approach 
to ladies' evening dress of which their means would admit. 

Burke, always active when any social amusement was in 
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question, was particularly so when the men of his regiment 
were concerned. He had been most energetic in decorating 
the room, and providing for the comfort of the expected 
guests, and had also induced Miss Page and her father to 
honour the entertainment with their presence. It had taken 
a great deal of persuasive eloquence before the fair Louisa 
would promise to attend. She told Burke that ' soldiers' 
balls were always horridly slow,' to which the gallant Ensign 
replied, • It could not be slow if she were there.' Burke 
had told her, as a capital joke, how he circumvented the 
lawyer fellow, and she easily wormed from him all the latest 
news about the murder, which was not much, and then, 
finding that Brown had actually got leave and would be 
away, she consented to appear at the soldiers' ball, in which 
Burke was so much interested. 

At the entrance hall of the sergeants' mess-room, soldiers 
in uniform stood about, and a party of officers who had 
come to welcome such members of their families or friends 
as had accepted their invitations to the ball. The very first 
arrivals amongst the ladies of the regiment were Miss 
Eawley and Miss Wake, chaperoned by Mrs. Coote, wife of 
the paymaster of the Eegiment ; but it was not until the 
dancing was in full swing that the late and fashionable Miss 
Page put in an appearance. She was soon waltzing with 
Ensign Burke in an airy manner, bewitching to contemplate. 

The stout and elderly Captain Maunders was grumbling 
at the horrid bore of having to come out after dinner, the 
heat, and the cross-grained nature of regimental life in 
general, when his discontented reflections were broken by a 
tall young soldier, who came up to him and stood at atten- 
tion. 

' If you please, sir,' said the man, ' I am afraid I am 
rather presuming, but I've come to inquire whether I may 
venture to invite Miss Page to dance.' He added, with a 
slight sneer, ' She has condescended to come here to-night, 
and she may still more condescend to dance with me.' 

' Bless my soul !' said the Captain. There was something 
in Brown's tone which jarred upon him. ' You are one of 
the hosts on this occasion, Brown, and I see no reason why 
you should not seek an introduction to Miss Page. I will 
go and ask her permission.' 

' Thank you, sir,' replied Brown. 
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So the portly Maunders crossed over to Miss Page, not, 
however, without thinking that the manner of the man was 

' d cheeky ' Brown followed him, and was quite close 

when the Captain, addressing the lady, said : 

' Will you allow me to introduce Mr. Brown to you, Miss 
Page ?' 

Burke had just brought up her former acquaintance, 
Carew, to her, and she was talking most graciously to him. 
She started with surprise and evident annoyance, when the 
Captain spoke to her ; but, with the innate horror of making 
a scene, and a woman's ready power of disguising her feel- 
ings, answered with self-control and presence of mind : 

' Oh ! I shall be delighted.' 

Brown, looking quite unconcerned, kept his eyes on the 
ground, and they started together in a waltz. 

' How dared you,' hissed Louisa in a cautious whisper 
into her partner's ear, ' ask me to dance ? You will make 
me conspicuous. You must be mad.' 

He answered laughingly : ' I dare say I am.' 

' Why did you not go, now that you have got leave ?' 

'I have stayed just to have this one dance with you,' he 
answered. ' I may never get such a chance again.' 

' What folly ! But it is of a piece with all the rest of 
your idiotcy." 

' Yes, I know. I am an idiot, a fool, and a madman ; but 
you have made me so.' 

' Nonsense,' she said crossly ; ' I have tried to put some 
sense into your head, but your foolishness is incurable.' 

' It is the last time, probably, you will have to put up 
with me,' he said with a gay glance. ' I leave this place to- 
night ; perhaps we may never meet again.' 

' I hope not,' she answered cynically. 

Brown danced exceedingly well, and Louisa's tall figure, 
showy dress, and altogether remarkable appearance, was 
not likely to pass unnoticed in that small assembly. 

Amongst the spectators stood Captain Whitby, and on his 
arm leaned Eleanor Wake. 

'Good God!' cried he to his companion. 'As I live, 
there is that fellow Brown, who shot the fakir !' 

The tall fair girl turned very pale. 

' Don't take any notice of him here,' she said entreatingly. 
' Come into the veranda, where we shall be less observed, 
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and I will tell you why I do not wish you to expose Henry 
Brown.' 

The intimacy between Whitby and Miss Wake had grown 
in a few weeks rapidly. He had never cared for any other 
woman, and was now wholly devoted to her. His ideal of 
feminine character was high and pure, and what he had 
seen of Eleanor had heightened the first impression he had 
formed of her, while she, on her side, seemed to find his 
society all that was agreeable. 

' You see, Miss Wake,' said Whitby vehemently, as soon 
as they were alone, ' that to murder a human being is 
horrible in any country ; but here, in India, where we are 
in the minority, it is worse than a crime — it is a blunder. 
That we are here at all is a miracle, our superiority is a 
moral one ; we are a law-abiding people, superior to the 
former rulers of this nations, who were lawless assassins. 
You do not know this country. You cannot understand 
the odium and ill-feeling which will arise from the mad 
violence of that worthless youth.' 

' I admit that it is very dreadful,' answered Eleanor, her 
voice quivering with emotion ; ' but it was in self-defence. 
That fanatic first attacked Brown.' 

' I cannot see what took him into that temple,' said 
Whitby. ' His presence there, alone, would be resented as 
an outrage on the native religion.' 

' That fakir was a monster of wickedness,' Eleanor re- 
torted. ' This is how it all happened : Brown is a good 
shot, and has been allowed by his officers occasionally to go 
out shooting ; wild deer, as you know, are common about 
this place. Beturning late at night from one of these excur- 
sions, he saw that horrible mendicant with an infant in his 
arms, followed by a woman, who was weeping, and evidently 
most anxious to recover possession of the child. But the 
hard-hearted wretch continued on his way, indifferent to her 
entreaties. He walked on until he reached a deep pool, and 
then dashed the poor little creature into the water. The 
wretched woman, the mother of the little one, rushed to the 
edge of the lake, uttering heart-breaking cries. Brown 
threw down his gun, plunged into the tank, and rescued the 
infant, which he restored to the woman. Her delight seemed 
unbounded ; and, clasping the child in her arms, she fled 
rapidly away. Brown afterwards discovered that this woman 
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belonged to a respectable Hindoo family, who, believing that 
horrid dwarf to be a holy, saintly man, had married her to 
him when she was quite a child. She had had three children, 
whom this wretch had killed because they were girls ! It is 
said that female infanticide was part of this fakir's creed ; 
added to this, he treated the unhappy woman barbarously, 
beating and otherwise ill-using her. One of her relations, 
a hunter, called Gopal, had found out how much she was to 
be pitied, but he had a superstitious dread of interfering with 
the fakir himself. Finding, however, that Brown had be- 
friended the fakir's wife, he employed him to deliver her 
from the temple, where her husband kept her imprisoned. 
As I said before, Brown was a sportsman, and he had formed 
acquaintance with Gopal while out of Meerut shooting. 
When Brown made the attempt to rescue the poor woman, 
it was believed that the fakir was away at some distance; 
but before they could get out of the temple he returned 
unexpectedly and discovered them. He rushed frantically 
at Brown, and would certainly have killed him with his 
dagger, had he not defended himself.' 

' This certainly places Brown's conduct in a better light,' 
said Whitby; ' but still I think the matter ought to be judi- 
cially investigated, especially as some valuable documents 
have disappeared, which your friend Brown is supposed to 
have stolen.' 

' Oh no !' cried Eleanor warmly. ' He is rash, darin 
and very incautious ; but he is not a thief.' 

' Where are these papers, then ?' 

' The fakir's wife and her relation Gopal have them.' 

' Then Brown should come forward and clear himself.' 

' Perhaps he may,' answered Eleanor ; ' but it has all 
happened at such an awkward time. He is a gentleman by 
birth, and hopes shortly to obtain a commission. I do not 
think he has acted dishonourably, if the truth were known ; 
but it is impossible to say of what people may accuse him if 
he is tried.' 

' He is certainly in a very awkward position,' agreed Whitby. 

' He was very wild and foolish in England,' continued 
Eleanor. ' His relations, with great difficulty, have now 
tried to give him a fresh start. It would be such a pity to 
blast his life now, when in a new country it is possible he 
may turn over a new leaf.' 
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' But why do you take such an interest in this young 
man?' asked Whitby, in a somewhat jealous manner. 

' I knew him in England,' she replied gently ; ' and his 
friends are very dear to me. I hope to be able soon to 
explain to you the tie which exists between us.' 

' You do not love this man ? You are not engaged to him ?' 
asked Whitby in an agitated manner. 

She blushed as she answered : 

' Oh clear no ! He can never be more to me than he is at 
present.' 

' Then I would sooner know my fate now, Miss Wake. 
You must have seen that my attentions to you have been 
more than those of an ordinary acquaintance. For some 
time you have seen me at your side as often as I dared. 
The longer I have known you, the more I have learned to 
appreciate you. I cannot resist saying to-night something 
which has long been in my heart, and often very nearly on 
my lips. You must understand what I mean. I love you, 
Eleanor. Do you care to return my love ?' 

During this address Eleanor's face had first turned deadly 
pale, then flushed a rosy red ; but she did not speak. 

' You cannot love me, then,' he said ; ' you do not think 
me worthy of you.' 

' Oh ! Captain Whitby,' she answered in a hardly audible 
voice. 'Not worthy? I think you are a great deal too 
good for me.' 

' Then I may at least hope ?' he continued. 

' Yes,' she said shyly. 

' You have made me happier than I can describe, clear 
Eleanor,' he said, bending over her white hand and kiss- 
ing it. 

' Let us return,' she whispered ; ' our absence will be 
noticed.' 

In the new flood of happiness which had entered Whitby's 
life, he had forgotten the very existence of Brown and his 
crimes • or, if he remembered him at all, it was with grati- 
tude as the means which had brought about this explanation 
with the woman he sincerely loved. When the engaged 
lovers re-entered the ball-room, Eleanor noticed that Brown 
was no longer to be seen amongst the dancers. They heard 
from Burke that Miss Page had left in a bad temper, saying 
she was ' bored and tired.' 
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It was not altogether a successful evening for Burke, who 
had had a misunderstanding with Florence Rawley. The 
fact was he had omitted to ask her to dance until towards 
the end of the evening, when she stiffly refused, feeling her- 
self slighted. The last of his misfortunes was that Carew, 
after they had returned home from the ball, would stop 
talking to him until a late hour ; the Ensign, who was 
somewhat ruffled, and altogether tired out, would gladly 
have gone to bed. 

Carew favoured him with these reflections : 
' You see, Burke, I am what most people would call 
fastidious ; and the style of the greater number of the girls 
whom I encounter in society does not please me. You 
know my habits : if I want a boat, I have one made ex- 
pressly for myself, according to my own views of boat- 
building ; if I want a new piece of furniture for my rooms, 
I have it constructed according to my own ideas. Now (so 
it seems to me), with regard to a wife, before I made any 
girl the partner of my life, I should like to be sure that her 
tastes really harmonize with mine. In fact, I should like 
to educate her for the position.' 

' An excellent notion,' assented Burke ; ' but more feasible 
in theory than practice.' 

' Possibly. Any theory which one devises may turn out 
in practice a success or a failure ; one can but do ones best 
to work it out. I have formed my theory, or rather I have 
determined to experimentalize on an old theory, and I will 
at all events see what I can do with it. You were alluding 
to my having been " taken " with Miss Page when I met her 
in Dublin. It seems to me that she has just the sort of im- 
pressionable and confiding soul which might be rendered 
amenable in my process ; and I entertained this idea even 
when I saw her before.' 

' Yes,' said Burke sleepily ; ' I have no doubt you will 
elevate her moral tone — and she will teach you a thing or 
two.' 

CHAPTEB VIIL 

TBEASUEE TEOVE. 

Beown, still dressed in his uniform, had left the brilliantly- 
lighted ball-room. The music of the valse was still ringing 
in his ears, and his mind was filled with the remembrance 
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of his wild dance with Louisa Page. He found himself on 
the level plain of the parade-ground, bathed in glorious 
moonlight, and then, with a rapid and decided step, he made 
his way to a broad highway edged with trees, which was the 
road to Delhi. At a distance of a mile from Meerut he 
joined a party of people who were evidently waiting for 
him. Standing by the side of the road could be seen a 
bullock-cart drawn by two white oxen, a man holding a 
diminutive pony, and some other figures loitering about. 
As Brown approached the group, a tall, erect, soldierly- 
looking native said : 

' Sahib, we feared you were not coming.' 

' Yes ; I am late,' answered Brown. 

He mounted the pony, the driver of the cart started the 
oxen, and the little procession moved slowly on. 

Adventures come to the adventurous ! In the beautiful 
stillness of the moonlit night Brown, in a vague way, re- 
flected on the strangeness of his position. He was starting 
with Asiatics, of whom he knew little, to discover a long- 
hidden treasure, guarded, as his companions thought, by 
supernatural spells. The occult dangers which were full of 
terror to them were matters of scorn to Brown. What he 
feared was whether the treasures themselves were not as 
mythical as the surroundings with which his companions 
had invested them. 

India is a land of hidden treasure, if only it could be 
found ! It has been the custom of that country from time 
immemorial to hide wealth in the earth from ruler, robber, 
or invader. The great city of Delhi especially has for one 
thousand years been the scene of civil war, foreign invasion, 
and religious dispute, and around that ancient city are miles 
of ruins and semi-deserted country, where much wealth has 
been hidden in troublous times. 

Asiatics think that when an English painter or poet 
wanders admiringly among their ruins, it is to discover 
' treasure,' an occult art, for which they possess a national 
aptitude. Gopal thought that Brown's presence alone would 
be an assistance, besides scaring away demons more powerful 
than men, who fly cowed before the presence of an Eng- 
lishman. 

In the cart were two women, one young and beautiful, the 
widow of the fakir, and the other a reputed witch. This 
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small and wizened old woman had snow-white hair, and her 
black face was lined all over with wrinkles of extreme fine- 
ness. Puny, aged, and feeble as she was, she was the ruling 
spirit of the party, not only from the fiery energy of her 
mind, but from the credulity of the Asiatics, who believed 
that she could foresee the future, control malignant spirits, 
and influence passing events for good or evil. The tall 
youth who walked by the side of the cart was Gopal, the 
hunter, now the lover of Moti, the widow of the fakir. 
There were besides Brown two more men, one the driver of 
the bullock-cart, and the other Brown's servant nominally, 
in reality his general factotum. 

This oddly-assorted company of people were starting on a 
six days' journey. Three days, according to their very slow 
means of progression, would bring them to the great city of 
Delhi ; but it would take yet another three days' travel 
across the semi-deserted and ruin-strewed wilderness which 
surrounds that great capital to enable them to reach Secro, 
a long-abandoned stronghold, under whose crumbling blocks 
of granite this fabulous treasure — fabulous possibly in reality, 
and seemingly incredible in its stated quantity — lay con- 
cealed. This treasure, recalling tales of the ' Arabian 
Nights,' consisted, it was said, of bricks of gold, piled in 
caverns, bushels of unset gems, and utensils of solid gold and 
silver. Tradition stated that a hundred and seventy years 
ago a traitor noble named Ali Kareem — one of those who 
had invited Nadir Shah to invade India — had caused his 
immense wealth to be safely secreted under this castle. But 
Ali Kareem and all his kith and kin had been massacred in 
the sacking of Delhi. 

Somewhat recently a paper had been found among the 
books and documents belonging to the Newab of Doobghur, 
giving a description of the exact spot where this enormous 
wealth was buried. This paper or chart had been confided 
to the fakir, as it was thought that as a wandering mendi- 
cant, with a reputation of extraordinary sanctity, he could 
take up his abode in a deserted spot without provoking 
remark or exciting curiosity, and prosecute the search for 
the treasure on the Newab's behalf. On the death of the 
fakir, the paper fell into the possession of Gopal, the lover 
of Moti, the fakir's wife. The young Eajpoot's cupidity had 
been aroused ; still, he dared not undertake the search alone, 
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and finding Brown willing and anxious to join in the under- 
taking, and feeling possibly some gratitude towards him for 
Moti's sake, he took him into partnership, after having 
shown him the paper and explained its contents. 

After travelling all night, at dawn they reached a thick 
grove of trees, their first encampment, where they proposed 
to rest during the heat of the day. Fires were quickly 
lighted, and food prepared before they sought repose. 

At this place they fell in with another party of travellers, 
who made themselves most agreeable to our new-comers, so 
much so, that when evening came the two companies joined, 
and started together, as they had to travel on the same road, 
for they also were going to Delhi. Their new acquaintances 
were strong, sturdy peasants, and said they were a farmer 
and his two sons, who owned some land in a village a few 
miles out of Delhi. 

Nothing particular happened the second night, and the 
two parties encamped together again under a grove of trees ; 
but while the food was preparing for their refreshment, a 
wild boar suddenly rushed out from a neighbouring thicket. 
All the men jumped to their feet in alarm, and Brown, 
seizing his fowling-piece, followed the retreating beast. 
Some time elapsed before he was able to obtain a shot, but 
at length, when the animal was making his way across an 
open piece of ground, he aimed at him, and the brute fell 
dead. Brown then thought of going back to the encamp- 
ment to get help to remove the animal, as some of his com- 
panions might be glad of its flesh ; for many castes in India 
will eat the meat of a wild pig, although they will refuse 
other animal food. 

It took him several hours to return, and the sun was un- 
pleasantly hot when he again entered the dense black shade 
of the grove. The embers of the fires were still glowing 
faintly, but, to his surprise, he could see no trace of his 
companions. The bullock-cart had also disappeared. He 
called his servant by name, and he called Gopal, but neither 
answered ; still, he fancied he heard people speaking in 
whispers at no very great distance. He ran in the direction 
from whence the sounds came, and was horrified to see the 
farmer's two sons lifting the slender figure of Moti — seem- 
ingly a stiffened corpse — which they were about to place in 
a newly-dug shallow grave. The ground round had evidently 
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been lately turned over, and on Brown's approach, the two 
men dropped their burden and fled. As he examined the 
lifeless body of the woman, the cause of her death became 
evident. Bound her slender throat was a handkerchief, 
which in their hurry the murderers had left, and which 
proved that she had been strangled by Thugs. The ground 
nad been disturbed, and now looked suspiciously like freshly- 
made graves. Using the spade which the Thugs had left, 
Brown quickly removed the light, sandy soil, and discovered 
the stiffened forms and distorted features of Gopal, the 
bullock-driver, and his own servant ; but no trace could he 
find of the reputed witch. 

For a minute or two Brown stood spell-bound in horror 
and amazement ; for some time he felt quite at a loss what 
to do. He could not return to Meerut, and hardly knew 
how to continue his journey alone. He paced up and down 
under the spreading branches of the trees of the grove in 
great indecision. He searched the corpse of Gopal for the 
paper of instructions by which the treasure could be found 
— but it was gone ! To gain this document had evidently 
been the object of the crime perpetrated by the Thugs. 

He saw at a little distance his pony, still hobbled, and 
nibbling the thin grass. His horror being abated, not having 
tasted food for many hours, he began to feel hungry, there- 
fore he determined to travel along the highroad until he 
reached the nearest village, debating in his mind whether he 
should inform the rural police of the murders which had been 
committed. 

After proceeding some miles he perceived the dull dun- 
coloured walls, formed of baked clay, which surrounded a 
small townlet. On reaching this p^ce, the advent of an 
Englishman riding a horse was a 3 ufficiently surprising event 
for the population (consisting mostly of old women and 
children, and a number of dogs, for the men were at work 
in the surrounding fields) to turn out to look at him. An 
official was discovered who spoke a few words of English, 
and with some difficulty Brown obtained food, and he then 
secured his pony, and, with his gun by his side, threw him- 
self under the shade of a wall and fell asleep. 

After some hours he awoke much refreshed, to find that 
the sun was sinking, and that it would soon be the hour for 
him to proceed on his road, if he decided to do so. His 

4 
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clothing, of no very great value, had disappeared with the 
cart ; this seemed to him a very minor evil, as he had 
retained his gun and his money on his person. After deep 
reflection, he considered it was wiser for him to say nothing 
of the Thugs, nor of his own loss, and decided that he would 
still proceed on the treasure-seeking expedition, and go to 
Secro alone, trusting to his recollection of the contents of the 
lost paper to enable him to find the spot. 

He rose with this intention, and, proceeding to catch his 
steed, which was loose, but hobbled, he stumbled against the 
little old witch whom he had last seen in the bullock-cart 
with the unfortunate Moti ; and as Brown accidentally 
jostled her, she turned round and hurled a volley of curses 
and maledictions in an unknown tongue at him. Disregard- 
ing her shrill imprecations, Brown seized her by the shoulder, 
anxious to find out what she knew about the fate of his late 
companions ; but his intention of questioning her was 
frustrated by a party of villagers, evidently much excited 
and armed with sticks, who dragged the old woman away 
from his grasp. The last he saw of her was, that she 
was taken to what appeared to be either the local police- 
court, or the hut of the head-man of the village. Brown 
thought it prudent to leave them to settle their affairs 
without his assistance, and, mounting his pony, galloped 
away. 

The remainder of the journey was comparatively easy. 
He rode by night along the broad well-kept roads, and he 
rested by day in the dak bungalows, or Government staging- 
houses. In the city of Delhi he was able to provide himself 
with some few necessaries he required, and then proceeded 
on his way into the country. On the seventh day after 
leaving Meerut he arrived at the spot where he believed 
riches beyond the wildest dreams of avarice were to be 
found. 

He had reached his destination. The ruins of the castle 
of Secro stood before him, rising out of a totally uninhabited 
plain, covered with the remains of palaces, mosques, and 
streets, which both time and the hand of man had turned 
into one confused mass of devastion. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of the scene. Not a human being or animal 
was visible. Solitude, destruction, and desolation alone 
surrounded him on every side, The castle itself had once 
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been an impregnable stronghold ; but now only one round 
battlemented tower stood erect, although a huge mound of 
earth, mixed with great blocks of granite and pieces of wall, 
showed its enormous extent in former ages. It had become 
the home of owls, bats, and snakes, and was also the lair of 
wolves, jackals, and of an occasional leopard. 

Brown climbed the grassy slope, and found himself on the 
summit of the old fortifications ; on nearer inspection he was 
able to perceive that much of the massive foundations still 
remained. What had been the court of the castle could 
still be traced, though long grass, briars, and rubbish choked 
its once level space. After wandering about for some time 
he found a low door, which led into the tower, and walking 
up a narrow stair, he reached the summit, and thence looked 
over the surrounding country. A fine and extended view 
lay before him, but he did not feel in the mood to admire 
the sun sinking rapidly in the west. From the summit of 
the tower Brown's eyes fell upon a long-disused well in one 
corner of the court, the discovery of which rejoiced him 
greatly, for he remembered that the treasure was said to be 
hidden under a mound forty paces distant from the well, in 
a westerly direction. He hurried down the turret-stairs, 
and made his way through rank weeds, and over fallen 
stones, to the spot. Then he paced forty steps to the west 
and found himself opposite a heap of rubbish composed 
principally of large stones, which he set himself to the weary 
task of removing, one by one. The labour and heat were 
exhausting, but, nerved by hope and excitement, Brown 
seemed to have supernatural strength. When he had dis- 
placed the pile he saw a stone slab, with an iron ring in it. 
By tying a rope to a tree adjoining, he improvised a pulley 
and succeeded in raising the heavy weight. He then saw a 
narrow stair of cut stone which seemed to lead underground, 
and far below he could perceive a glimmering star-like light. 
He walked down a hundred steps, carefully counting them 
as he went, and arrived at a gloomy hall, in the centre of 
which was a tank, or bath. 

These subterranean baths and underground chambers are 
common in all the abodes of wealthy Asiatics, and in these 
places they find a cool retreat from the heat of summer. 

Brown wandered through long galleries and deserted rooms, 
a perfect labyrinth of chambers of cut stone, the light coming 

4—2 
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in through the great walls, ten feet thick, from slits which 
looked like loop-holes for shooting arrows. In this sub- 
terranean world there might be treasure hidden — untold 
wealth — but to find it was the difficulty. 

Brown returned utterly disheartened to his room at the 
staging-house, a small cottage on the Kurnaul road. For 
three days he returned daily to Secro, wandering_ about, and 
scanning every nook and cranny of the ancient heavy 
masonry, measuring the vaulted rooms, and tapping the, 
massive walls for some hollow space. They all seemed to. 
give back a deep, dull, mysterious sound. These rooms were 
inhabited by bats, and every now and then a snake he had 
disturbed would glide past him, which he killed, unless it; 
managed, and it generally did, to creep silently away and 
disappear in the darkness. On one occasion as Henry 
Brown entered a dark vault he saw two eyes, like flames, 
peering at him through the gloom ; then a dark object 
clashed with marvellous rapidity past him. He found he 
had disturbed the lair of a leopardess, and that she had left 
two cubs behind her. 

Day after day passed ; still he persevered, as he felt per- 
suaded that here was hidden a mine of wealth which would 
render the remainder of his days peaceful and happy in his 
own land, and place him for ever above want — if he could 
only discover it. 

His leave would soon expire, and he feared that he had 
failed. But the day before he was bound to return, he 
noticed in one of the crumbling walls a large hole which he 
had not before observed. The cavity was barely big enough 
for him to enter ; however, getting through the opening 
with difficulty, he drew in his gun after him. The room he 
now entered was dark and low, and seemed crowded with 
packages, which appeared to him to resemble great leather- 
covered camel-trunks. The place had a peculiar aromatic 
odour, and, as his eyes became accustomed to the dim light, 
he discovered that he was in a chamber with a groined roof, 
and that there was a lamp on the floor. A heap of silver 
and gold coins lay in one corner of the apartment, while in 
another a mass of dazzling stones glittered fitfully. Also, 
piled up to the roof, with what seemed order and precision, 
were nuggets or bricks of solid gold. Brown felt as if he 
were a living actor in a scene from the ' Arabian Nights.' 
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Here were countless treasures, money which would trans- 
form him into a millionnaire. However, all at once he per- 
ceived a man seated on the ground, who rose and confronted 
him. This figure appeared so suddenly, Brown could hardly 
tell in his first surprise whether it was mortal or fiend, but, 
as he approached, he saw that the man had a hideous, flat, 
black face, long dark hair, and his rascally countenance was 
surmounted by a heavy red turban. His ragged and torn 
dress was that of a peasant, and Brown soon recognised him 
as one of his former travelling companions. The Thug 
made one step towards the Englishman, and threw down 
the light which he had taken in his hand on Brown s 
entrance. Brown fired at him, and the man, without 
sigh or groan, dropped dead, shot through the heart. 

Brown, with a match from his pocket, re-lit the lamp, and 
began to examine his prostrate enemy His glazed, hideous 
eyes were open, his long hair lay on the floor, his ragged 
turban had fallen from his head, and from his dead hand 
had dropped a piece of glass or crystal which glittered fit- 
fully, and which was in size about as large as a pigeon's egg. 
Brown thought it might be an uncut diamond, and replacing 
it in an antique brass box, which seemed to be its case, he 
appropriated it. Taking the red turban from the fallen 
Thug, he collected as many gold pieces and nuggets as he 
could carry He also took a small casket the thief had 
selected, full of antique jewellery. He loaded himself with 
large gold pieces of the purest gold, of the rarest workman- 
ship ; for they were gold Mohurs of the time of Ackbar. 
He tied most of the spoil up carefully in the Thug's red 
turban. 

He then left, closing the hole by which he had entered as 
securely as he could with the stones which had been re- 
moved by the secret thief, and he also carefully put away 
all trace of his handiwork. It was now late, and quite 
dark within the low black arches. He hurried through the 
great vaulted rooms, which echoed his solitary steps ; but, 
though he had realized his darling wish, it brought him not 
so much happiness as he anticipated, and no thrill of delight 
to his heart. As he hastened up the narrow flight of stone 
stairs, a hideous face seemed to be trying to blow out his 
lamp. Brown reached the outer air : the stars above shone 
clear and bright ; the cold night wind blew fresh and keen ; 
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the wild cry of the jackals filled the air. He reached his 
humble abode, and carefully hid all signs of his booty from 
the servants of the bungalow, and then, utterly worn out, he 
threw himself on his bed and slept. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE WAGES OP SUCCESS. 

At dawn Brown made his preparation for his return journey, 
and as soon as the sun had risen, he seated himself in a 
bullock-cart which he had hired from a peasant. He sold 
his pony for a few rupees, and determined, as soon as he 
reached Delhi, to post to Meerut from that place, which he 
could do in one night. He was in a fever of impatience to 
reach his regiment, to see Louisa Page and Eleanor Wake, 
to hear if his commission had been signed ; and yet the?e he 
was, condemned to travel at the agonizingly slow rate of 
two miles an hour. He himself could have walked more 
quickly than the patient beasts who drew his equipage, 
but he did not dare to leave his newly-found treasures 
unguarded. 

Neither was his mind altogether free from such fear as his 
daring spirit was capable of feeling. In this wild and semi- 
deserted country, the few inhabitants belonged mostly to 
the robber tribe of Goojurs. Besides, it was probable that 
he would be traced by some of the Thug organization, to 
whom he must now be an object of hatred and fear, as he 
had not only killed one of their number, but had discovered 
the secret of the hidden treasure of Secro, which they had 
desired to acquire for themselves. 

At sunset he reached a now ruinous but once large and 
magnificent serai, which, in the old days when Delhi was 
the capital of the Mogul Empire, had been always crowded 
with men, horses, camels, aud elephants, because it wae the 
chief resting-place of all those travellers from the north who 
once thronged the great Mahomedan city. But now the 
serai was in parts only a few degrees less dilapidated than 
Secro itself. 

However, through a nobly-proportioned Moorish arch, 
Brown entered a large paved court, on the four sides of 
which ran air arched, cloister-like corridor. This communi- 
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cated with a number of small apartments which opened on 
to it, custom giving one room to each stranger. The whole 
of this building was formed of elaborately-carved red granite; 
but here and there the roof had fallen in, and the stately 
arches of the corridor had given way. 

Brown found, to his surprise, that the ruined building was 
evidently crowded with travellers. Carts, tethered horses, 
even camels, with numerous attendants and servants, occu- 
pied the spacious court, and fires had been lighted in every 
direction. What added to Brown's astonishment was that 
he was informed that most of these people were the servants 
of European travellers. 

He made his way to the side of the building which was in 
the least ruinous condition, and discovered a square cell, 
with a mud floor, which had the merit of being fairly dry 
and clean. He took possession of this as his private apart- 
ment. Then he succeeded in getting some cooked food from 
an old Mahomedan, who attended to the wants of travellers. 
After his meal he retired into his room, partly to rest, and 
partly to protect his property. The apartment had no 
windows, and obtained its light from the door which opened 
upon the corridor. He perceived two men walking up and 
down before his open door, and saw that they were dressed 
in a mixture of European and Asiatic costumes. Asiatic, 
in as far as they wore fur-lined Afghan overcoats ; but their 
bare heads, European boots, and general appearance, pro- 
claimed their Western origin. Brown, in his room, was 
concealed from view by the darkness of the place, but he 
could see and hear without being seen. As the strangers 
passed and repassed his door in animated conversation, he 
discovered that they were conversing in French, with which 
tongue he was fairly familiar. He could only hear disjointed 
scraps of their conversation, but it seemed, from what they 
said, that they were waiting in this serai until they received 
permission from the King of Delhi to enter his city. 

The precaution of these foreigners seemed very singular 
to Brown, for, Delhi being under British rule, anyone was 
free to enter it. He further discovered from their talk that 
they were Eussians, that there were eight of them altogether, 
and that they had been promised an audience by the great 
Padshah himself. Also he gathered that they were 
ambassadors, who had brought a treaty from some distant 
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potentate. After a while the strangers retired, and Brown 
saw them no more. He thought but little of the incident 
at the time, his own affairs occupied so much of his thoughts, 
but after-events proved to him that there might have been 
more significance in this secret mission than he had imagined. 

That night Brown carefully closed his door, and laid 
himself down in front of it ; but no adventure befell him. 
He rose at daybreak, and reached Delhi the same night. 
The next day found him back in the barracks at Meerut. 
He had been away only a fortnight, but wdiat an eventful 
time ! He had left Meerut a poor man, and a suspected 
criminal ; he had returned wealthy, to find that he was a 
commissioned officer, posted to a regiment in the Punjaub. 
As he had received official intimation of his promotion, he 
left the barracks, and took rooms in an hotel, where he 
proposed staying until he had made his preparations to join 
his new regiment. 

When night came he hurried to announce the marvellous 
change which had befallen him to Louisa Page — to impart 
the joyful news to the woman he loved. He thought it 
advisable to visit her in the same clandestine manner which 
he had been in the habit of doing. Therefore, he climbed 
the low wall round her bungalow, walked through the 
grounds, and arrived at her bedroom window, and knocked 
at the closed shutters. They were opened by a female 
attendant, who told him the young lady was in the drawing- 
room talking to a gentleman. 

This information was anything but pleasing to Brown, 
and, feeling very much disturbed and irritated, he walked 
round to the front of the bungalow. The shutters of the 
three large drawing-room windows were open, and a flood 
of light illumined the bushes in the garden. He approached 
one of the windows quietly, and the first thing which met 
his eyes did not tend to improve the condition of his mind. A 
tall, stout, florid young man, whose portly person was 
encased in evening dress, was bending over the fair hand of 
the ' unlimited ' one, and kissing it with an expression of 
rapt devotion. The young man had round blue eyes, his 
golden hair curled all over his head, while the fulness of 
his face, and the rosiness of his round cheeks, suggested the 
appearance of an overgrown Cupid. 

Brown had very little compunction in playing the eaves- 
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dropper ; he crept up close to the window in a fury of 
smothered indignation and jealousy, wondering who ' the 
fat fool was.' 

' Yes, Miss Page,' he heard him say ; ' it is nearly four 
years since your evanescent visit to Dublin. Evanescent, 
do I say ? But it was not so to me. Since then I have not 
been a free man.' 

' Effervescing visit, did you say ?' said the imperturbable 
Loo lightly. She wished to ward off that declaration of 
love she now felt to be imminent. 

' Evanescent,' he said in a thick voice, as if he had plums 
in his mouth. ' Fleeting — vanishing. All supreme moments 
of life are transitory.' 

' Supreme moments are not in my line, Mr. Carew.' 

' But, Miss Page, you inspire them.' 

' Not intentionally, I assure you. I have experienced 
supreme efforts, and they were a great bore.' 

' Ah ! that is the want of education. I feel that I could 
imbue you with earnestness if you would give me the right 
to do so.' 

' Certainly not,' laughed the girl. ' Do you wish to say 
that there is room for improvement in me ?' 

' Oh no !' said Carew, with the utmost politeness. ' You 
are faultless and perfect.' 

'Flatterer !' said the lady, but smiling in a self-complacent 
manner. 

' Absolutely perfect, as far as Nature's handiwork goes ; 
but requiring education.' 

' Education, Mr. Carew ? Why, I was " finished" three 
years ago.' 

' You are an angelic being, a perfect mind in an exquisite 
body.' 

' What ? Would you educate an angel ?' again laughed 
the girl. 

' An angel such as you, who are tied to earth, still needs 
some sublunary knowledge.' 

' But what, under the moon, is it that I do not know? I 
can dance, ride, play whist, row, sing, and flirt when I have 
a chance. Certainly, I carefully evaded learning when I 
was at school ; but, as I have picked up the three R's, I 
think I am educated enough.' 

' You are, I repeat, absolutely perfect,' 
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' I would sooner hear that from your lips than from any- 
body else,' she answered ; ' for I value your good opinion so 
much.' 

' Do you really care about my poor opinion ?' 

' Of course I do,' she answered, in her most insinuating 
manner. 

* Do you care for me enough to join your fate to mine?' 

' But oh ! you would educate me above my intellect — if I 
did.' 

' No — I would learn from you.' 

' " My only books were woman's looks, and folly all they 
taught me." Oh ! that would never do, Mr. Carew. You! 
a fellow of Oxford ! A professor of chemistry, geometry, 
and inferential logarithms, and the calculus scribendi ! I 
am rather mixed in my terms, am I not ?' 

Carew laughed. 

' A man does not need learning in a wife ; and, if you 
would share my lot — will you, Miss Page ? May I call you 
Louisa '?' 

'What?' she said, with pretended na'iveti. ' You have 
only known me three weeks ; I did not even dream you 
admired me.' 

' Who could fail to do that ?' said the infatuated Carew. 
' But will you let me hope some time — some future time ? I 
have hurried you. I have been precipitate.' 

' Well, to tell you honestly, I wish I could say " Yes," Mr. 
Carew. But when I was a silly chit of a schoolgirl, I was a 
fool — a silly fool. I got myself into a terrible mess, and 
shall suffer for it all my life.' 

' But will you not give me the right to protect you ? If 
my time, my devotion, my fortune, my life, are any good to 
you, I lay them at your feet.' 

' You are most kind and generous,' said the girl, with some 
real feeling. ' What I have done is irrevocable, and I bitterly 
regret it.' 

Tears were in Carew s eyes. 

' Then you bid me hope ?' 

' Yes,' she said softly. ' And I will hope, too. 

Just then Louisa's father, with vacant eyes and dazed look, 
entered the room and sank into an armchair. His appear- 
ance, and the fumes of brandy which he brought with him, 
proclaimed his condition. 
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' What men call Providence employs human agents,' he 
began. ' What was the man on the white horse but a tool 
of the Inscrutable ? Why should I not also be an incense - 
bearer? When the seven seals are opened, we shall see the 

upheavel of empires, and then I — I ' and the old man 

waved his arms over his head. 

' Yes, father, of course,' answered Louisa, with some 
womanly gentleness ; and, turning to Carew, she said : ' You 
had better go. Come another night. It is such a comfort to 
me to have a friend like you. But go now.' 

The burly squire again kissed her hand, and silently with- 
drew. The old Major sank back into his chair, and Louisa, 
taking no more notice of him, passed into her own chamber, 
which adjoined the drawing-room. 

Brown, who was still outside, having both seen and heard 
all that had passed, hastened to her window and struck with 
some violence on the shutter. 

Louisa opened the casement. 

''Heavens !' she exclaimed ; ' how ill you look !' 

There was an expression of dislike and contempt on her 
countenance, and she greeted him without the slightest 
cordiality 

' I am ill,' he answered sulkily. ' I think I have picked 
up a fever. What with the sun, the bad water, and that 
malarious place, I believe I am dying ; and,' he added, with 
a bitter smile, ' you will be glad to hear it.' 

' But you have failed,' she said. ' I never thought there 
was anything in it.' 

' You are wrong. I have succeeded. The treasure is 
simply countless. I could carry away no more than I have 
brought you. Here, take it. The diamond is worth, I 
should think, six thousand pounds — it is badly cut, but the 
colour is very fine — and look at the gold things I have got !' 

He threw the gold pieces and nuggets in a mass on the 
table. 

' Do you consider you have obtained these things honestly ?' 
asked she, looking at the treasures with amazement. 

' I consider we have as good right to them as anyone else, 
as I found them.' 

' Good Heavens ! the thing is covered with blood !' ex- 
claimed Louisa, as she threw down the diamond, which 
seemed to glimmer with a weird, unearthly light, 
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Brown carelessly wiped the gem with his handkerchief. 

' Have you murdered anyone to get it ?' 

' No,' he answered, rather bitterly ; ' but I killed a man 
who would have killed me. That is justifiable in self- 
defence, is it not ?' 

' Oh ! that's your old argument ;' and she looked at the 
strange collection of wealth with a perplexed air. 

' I am tired and jaded to death. Put these things away 
carefully now, and I will come back in a few days. I have 
obtained my commission, and we shall have to go to the 
Punjaub. I must dispose of these things if I can, and go 
and collect more, and then we will cut the army and return 
home. Thank Heaven ! I shall be glad to leave this accursed 
place, people, and regiment. Now listen to me, Loo. You 
drop that new fellow I saw to-night, whoever he may be. 
If you don't, it will be the worse for both of you, for I 
will stand no nonsense.' 

And without waiting for her answer, he left. 

It was Brown's intention to proceed at once to Eleanor 
Wake ; but he felt so prostrate in mind and body that he was 
unequal to the exertion. 

That night a splitting headache, agonizing pains in all his 
limbs, with alternate fever and ague fits, told Brown that he 
was suffering for encroaching on the domain of the Goojurs, 
and meddling with the treasure of ancient kings. He had a 
violent attack of jungle fever; moreover, his mind was 
affected, the doctor asserted, as at all hours, day and night, 
he saw the figure 'of the Thug standing by him, or come 
gliding in and out of the room, turning its hideous counte- 
nance towards him. The medical men termed this an 
hallucination ; but it appeared real enough to Brown, and it 
never left him. 

He lay ill at his hotel. There was much sickness in the 
cantonment of Meerut — the scourge of cholera had appeared. 
The rain, which fell in torrents, cooled the air ; but over the 
place hung a hot, fcetid, depressing atmosphere. Every 
evening, across the sandy plain, the wailing of the band, as 
it played the ' Dead March ' in Saul, was not enlivening. 

However, in time, Brown became convalescent ; but his 
health was much shattered, and his mind seemed wrecked ; 
while the long, hot, restless days, followed by sleepless 
nights, weakened his nerves. As he w r as getting better, on 
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one occasion he saw from his window Louisa Page riding 
and conversing with Carew. At another time this might 
ihave passed without notice, because his love was no passion ; 
but then it vexed and annoyed him beyond endurance. He 
looked upon it as a proof that she heeded neither his wishes 
nor his words. 

In the long sleepless nights, as he paced up and down the 
veranda of the hotel, this and much else preyed upon his 
mind — his useless, ruined life, his disgrace, his solitude. 

' Was I any party to the bargain,' he asked, ' when the 
curse of existence was put upon me ? No one loves me. 
Even she neglects and despises me. If I live, I have nothing 
I can enjoy, nothing which can give me pleasure. I hate to 
see the sun rise and set day after day, and to know it can 
bring no alleviation to my misery.' 

' Why not kill yourself and end it all ?' a voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear. ' One shot with this, and all will be 
over.' 

While thus reflecting, he used often to finger his gun and 
play with it. It was the very weapon which had ended the 
days of that luckless marauder, and of the fakir. 

' I will shoot myself,' he said. ' I will bear this life no 
longer !' 

He pointed the gun towards his mouth, and, putting his 
finger on the trigger, in one second more the troubles of 
Brown in this world would have ended ; but at that minute 
Captain Whitby entered the room, seized his arm, and 
changed the course of the bullet, which entered the ceiling. 

' Are you mad ?' cried Whitby . 

' Yes,' said Brown ; ' mad with misery and despair. If you 
had not stopped me, it would now have been all ended.' 

' I believe you must be mad, or you would know that it is 
the act of a coward to fly from the evils of life — -the results 
of your own misconduct.' 

' But does that make them the easier to bear ? It was 
my own cursed folly. Yes ; but that is the sting of the 
whole thing.' 

Then Whitby added rather sternly : ' Wake, you have now 
a fresh start in life. You can return to the society of your 
equals. No one need know of this last silly attempt of 
yours ! Rise to a higher level, and be a better man — if not 
for your own, for Eleanor's sake, who loves you truly. You 
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have been so ill,' continued lie, ' that we did not know how 
to tell you before, but, Eleanor having informed me that 
you are her brother, I have come now to say that I have 
been engaged to your sister for some little time, and we are 
to be married shortly, and we wish you to be present at the 
ceremony.' 

CHAPTEE X. 

A SEW TEEEOE. 

Kichard Whitby was one day riding with his affianced bride, 
Eleanor Wake, in that picturesque suburb of Meerut which 
had been the scene of Wake's tragic encounter with the fakir. 
Fine trees overarched the road, whilst the underwood of the 
grove was full of agile monkeys gaily jumping from branch 
to branch. Near at hand was the large pond, with the 
antique necropolis and Hindoo temples erected on the 
waterside. 

Whitby looked rather disturbed and annoyed, as, pointing 
to a massively built shrine, he said to Eleanor : 

' I am afraid we have not yet heard the end of the busi- 
ness of your brother killing the fakir in that temple. Lawyer 
Sims is not going to let the matter drop, for evidently his 
energy and industry are stimulated by the hope of making 
lacs of rupees. Heaven knows what he has further ferreted 
out, but he is coming to see me this evening, "having 
obtained important information." ' 

' Oh !' cried Eleanor, with swift anxiety, ' you will screen 
Henry, for my sake ? It is true that the men of our family 
have been spendthrifts and gamblers, and we are now land- 
less and penniless in consequence of their reckless conduct ; 
but still our name has never been dishonoured, and if my 
brother is found guilty of murder and theft, we can never 
hold up our heads again. Promise me that you will be 
guarded in what you say to the lawyer.' 

' I will do all I can for him — that is, as far as a man of 
honour can. Wake's illness at this juncture is particularly 
ill-starred. If he had only gone away to a distant part of 
India, in a new regiment, with a new name, and in so differ- 
ent a social position, all trace of his identity with this matter 
might have been lost ; but if he remains here, 1 fear that 
Sims may discover that Ensign Wake of the Tipperarv 
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Eangers and Private Brown of the 200th are one and the 
same man.' 

' But you will be cautious. If my brother is tried the 
disgrace will kill me.' 

' I am but a poor diplomatist, dearest,' he answered ; 
' but I will try to be as secret as the grave, for your dear 
sake.' 

Some hours after, Eichard Whitby might have been seen 
closeted with .the indefatigable and formidable attorney, 
who in this interview did not find the gallant Captain 
either enthusiastic or communicative. Whitby answered 
his questions with military brevity, and exhibited a curt 
reticence almost amounting to discourtesy. 

' You see, my dear sir,' said the suave lawyer to Whitby, 
' in dealing with Asiatics it is almost impossible to get at the 
real facts of a case. They are always inveterate liars ; but 
when they come to mix up the supernatural with their 
falsehoods, no man on earth can unravel their meaning. I 
am instructed that Henry Brown, of the 200th Eegiment, 
after dancing at a soldiers' ball, still dressed in uniform, 
started on a journey with an old woman, who bears a bad 
character and is a reputed witch, and that he was also 
accompanied by some natives of greater respectability. I 
am further instructed that by the incantations of this pre- 
sumed witch several of the travellers have disappeared, and 
that the English soldier is in some way connected with their 
mysterious fate ; at least, this is what the natives assert. 
Further, that Brown, still in British uniform, was present at 
a dacoity in which some valuable jewels and a magic crystal 
have been stolen, and the family to whom these things 
rightly belong are most anxious to recover the talisman. I 
am instructed that the possessor of this wonderful charm 
cannot be killed while wearing it, and that it confers wealth 
and prosperity upon whoever obtains it ; also that this 
stone controls evil spirits and demons. But lastly, as if to 
show the absurdity of these old wives' fables— I am told 
that the English soldier murdered the native who had the 
crystal in his possession, thus proving that its magical 
powers are not what they are represented to be.' 

Whitby laughed. 

' My dear sir, all this seems an idiot's tale, full 01 sound 
and fury, signifying nothing !' 
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' That is true,' answered the lawyer blandly ; ' but the 
story, wild as it is, is corroborated by these facts : I have 
evidence to prove that Brown was at the said soldiers' ball ; 
that he did leave Meerut in company with some natives, and, 
armed with a gun and dressed in uniform, was seen in 
various villages. Therefore, although there is a great deal 
that is absurd and fantastic in the native version of the 
affair, you may be sure it has a substratum of truth.' 

' Possibly,' retorted the soldier bluntly ; ' but to sift truth 
from falsehood is your trade, not mine ; and I regret that I 
cannot elucidate the mystery for you.' 

' If they would only drop the supernatural,' said the 
lawyer pensively ; ' but, what with demons, omens, charms, 
witchcraft, talismans, and spells, it is not a case to bring 
before a British jury, I am afraid. ' 

' Still less,' said Whitby, ' would it commend itself to a 
court-martial.' 

' Magic or no magic,' said the disconsolate lawyer, 
' Private Brown has unaccountably disappeared, and neither 
the officers nor the men of the 200th Eegiment can or will 
give me any information about him. All the satisfaction I 
have obtained is that " Private Brown, having bought his 
discharge, his name is no longer borne on the strength of 
the regiment." There is an insinuating young scapegrace 
of an officer called Burke, who, I am sure, has screened 
him, even if he does not know his whereabouts at present ; 
and I can get nothing from the lazy Captain of the 
company to which Brown belongs or belonged, for he simply 
refuses to be " bothered " about the matter ; while as to the 
irascible old Colonel Pnawley, he was absolutely startling in 
his profanity, quite the language of the old school ; more- 
over, he affected to think that I had fabricated an infamous 
charge against him and his regiment.' 

' Then,' answered Whitby, ' all this would seem to be in 
favour of Private Brown, for if he were a bad character his 
officers would be only too glad to hand him over to the civil 
authorities, but if he is discharged — and from your state- 
ment this seems to be the case — you must look for him 
elsewhere.' 

'• Well, sir, I came to you as a last resource.' 

' I am afraid I can't help you,' retorted Whitby, in so 
pointed a manner that the discomfited attorney had no 
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alternative but to take his departure, feeling that the case 
was as much involved in mystery as before. 

As soon as his unwelcome visitor had left, Whitby 
mounted his horse and galloped over to Captain Coote's 
bungalow, which was in the British infantry lines, to discuss 
with Eleanor the absurd turn which events had taken. He 
found her anxiously expecting his arrival, for she was 
tortured by suspense and nervous fears for the safety of the 
brother she loved so dearly. 

' It is all right, Nell,' he said, answering her look of 
inquiry ; ' there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and Sims now accuses your brother of ' 

' Of what ?' said the sister in terror. 

' Nothing — only witchcraft,' laughed Whitby, ' or wizard- 
craft I suppose it would be in his case, and of stealing, 
while wearing her Majesty's uniform, a patent magic crystal, 
warranted to preserve its owner in battle or otherwise, and 
to make him healthy, wealthy, and wise.' 

' Nonsense, Dick ! your are joking.' 

' No, honestly ; Sims tells me he has been " instructed " 
to prefer this grave charge against Wake.' 

' Oh, this is too ridiculous ! Before, they said he had 
taken a paper ; now, that he has stolen a crystal — what 
next ?' 

' Oh, but you don't understand ; the paper was only a 
means to an end. It was through this paper he got the 
crystal , and through the crystal he has entered into partner- 
ship with a witch, and by-and-by he will be rolling in money.' 

' Oh, Eichard, do talk sensibly ! All this is past belief.' 

' Well,' he said gravely, ' that may be folly, but there is a 
further charge. He is also accused — in connection with the 
witch — of having caused the disappearance of several 
respectable natives who had been travelling with him, and 
also of having joined some dacoits.' 

' What are dacoits ?' she asked. 

' Armed robbers — brigands, if you will— who live by 
plunder.' 

'But that charge cannot be true,' she said; it is too 
dreadful.' 

' It certainly is not very probable,' he answered, ' because 
dacoits are most unlikely to fraternise with an Englishman ; 
however, if there is black art in the matter, it places the 

5 
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affair beyond the limits of my experience, and I cannot 
pretend to understand what it means. Of course, Wake 
was delirious after his fever, possibly he was bewitched, for 
he raved about gold, and gems, and treasures hidden in 
caverns, and also about Thugs, by one of which worthless 
race he affirmed that he was perpetually haunted.' 

' He did not know what he was saying,' said Eleanor. 
' He was quite off his head — you know that, Eichard '?' 

' Yes ; but there was a certain method in his madness, 
though, for it was wonderful how he clung to one set of ideas, 
and repeated them over and over again, almost confirming 
some parts of Mr. Sims' story.' 

' That is always the case when the mind is affected,' she 
said ; ' people get hold of a fixed idea and are continually 
recurring to it.' 

' Very likely,' he answered ; ' I thought at the time that 
the whole thing was most singular, showing a very lively 
imagination, and certainly quite as wild and incomprehensible 
as Mr. Sims' charges.' 

' If you will come with me to the hotel, Eichard, I will 
see my brother and tell him what Sims says, and I can also 
take Florence Eawley with me, for I know Henry wishes to 
see her particularly." 

' Yes,' returned Whitby, ' that was another of his fixed 
ideas ; as soon as he was at all convalescent, he repeatedly 
called for Miss Eawley, asserting that he had something for 
her.' 

' Well,' said Eleanor, ' will you go to the Eawleys' and 
ask Florence to come with me to Ali Bux's hotel?' 

Whitby departed, and Eleanor, now left alone, felt very 
ill at ease, a state of mind which she had partly concealed 
from her lover. She recalled her brother's mysterious 
scheme of making a large fortune, and she reproached her- 
self that Florence and she had credulously advanced him the 
means to start on his unexplained expedition. The attack 
of fever had been so sudden that Wake had not been able to 
give any definite account as to where he had been, or what 
he had done ; and now that he was better in health and 
more rational, he had been strangely reticent about his 
journey. 

Eleanor Wake, though young in years, was old in many a 
long and bitter experience. Her brother and herself were 
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the sole representatives of a once wealthy but now totally 
ruined family. They were the grandchildren of the celebrated 
Jack Wake, of Wake Castle, Cornwall, whose sporting deeds 
and frantic extravagances were, after seventy years, still 
legendary in that county, and in society generally. Their 
father had been as hospitable, jovial, and hard riding as the 
noted Squire, but had added to his extravagances the darker 
vice of gambling. He was dead ; and land, houses, money, 
all were gone ! Eleanor's mother, broken in health as well 
as in fortune, had become companion and housekeeper to 
her wealthy bachelor brother, who gave his sister the refuge 
of his house, but would not receive or do anything for the 
' gambler's children.' Henry Wake, while yet in his teens, 
had run through what little patrimony had remained to him, 
and, as we have seen, ended by enlisting, while his sister 
Eleanor had found a protector in a married cousin, Mrs. 
Coote ; and thus, in her existence cf twenty-one years, 
Eleanor, who had been the household angel of a disorganized 
home, had seen much of the stern side of life. Her amiable 
but weak mother had turned to her for advice and consola- 
tion ; her agreeable, reckless father had always been kind 
and gentle with her, although politely indifferent to his wife 
and son. Her brother's wildness was the result of bad 
training and the evil example of a father who had little or 
no love for him. Naturally affectionate and unselfish, she 
was always ready to excuse the youth's many faults. The 
fact was, her sisterly love blinded her to his utter reckless- 
ness and want of principle. Young Wake, who was exceed- 
ingly handsome, possessed a charm of manner which might 
have thrown a glamour over the judgment of a more acute 
observer of character than his young, loving sister. 

In the cool of the evening Florence and Eleanor, ac- 
companied by Eichard Whitby, arrived at the slovenly- 
looking little hotel, kept by a native, where the ex-private 
had taken up his temporary abode. The two girls alighted 
from the carriage, and Whitby, having promised to call for 
them in an hour's time, drove away. They mounted a stone 
staircase and entered a large white-washed room, the furni- 
ture of which looked dilapidated and ill-kept. On seeing 
them, Wake jumped up from the couch on which he was 
lying, with an exclamation of pleasure. In consequence of 
the fever he was gaunt and thin, looking like the spectre of 

5—2 
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his former self ; his large dark eyes gleamed wildly, yet 
sadly, and his black hair, which had been cut very short 
rbirinT his illness, made his pallid face appear all the more 
ghastly. 

' Oh, Harry,' said Florence, who had not seen him for 
some time, ' how ill you look !' 

' Do I?' said Wake. ' Well, I suppose it was touch and 
go whether I pulled through or not ; and perhaps I have 
lived,' he added, with a bitter laugh, ' like many a better 
man, only to spite my heirs.' 

' Why, what an odd speech!' said pretty, smiling Florence. 
' Who are your heirs ?' 

' Who ?' answered the young man. ' People who, like 
most heirs, would sooner I was dead than alive.' 

' Then,' said the girl sweetly, ' we are not amongst the 
number. We are delighted that you are alive and getting 
strong again. You ought to get away on sick leave, that 
you may be quite well when you join your new regiment.' 

Wake crossed the room, and, opening a small chiffonnier, 
took out a parcel, which he handed to Florence. 

' There, Miss Rawley.' he said, ' fair exchange is no 
robbery. You gave me your bracelet when last we met, and 
I have brought you this from Delhi in return.' 

The girl opened the small packet, which contained a 
glittering necklace of turquoises set in gold. 

'How lovely !' she said, with sparkling eyes. 

Eleanor drew near, and looking at the costly ornament, 
said : 

' It is very beautiful ; but where did you get it, Harry?' 

' On Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up gold and silver,' he 
answered mockingly. 

His sister looked earnestly at him, searching his counte- 
nance keenly. 

' Then you have found Tom Tiddler's ground ! Where is 
it ?' she said. 

' About thirty miles north of Delhi, I believe, though, you 
know, geography was never my strong point. My con- 
founded illness has hindered me, or I should now be one of 
the richest men in England, Eleanor ! I have found a 
treasure the value of which is almost priceless ; with it I 
Bhall buy back Wake Castle and all our once broad acres in 
Cornwall. It would be far better to be Wake, of Wake 
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Castle, and follow the Exmoor staghounds, than to be 
Private Brown in the hot barracks of Meerut !' 

The words he uttered so excitedly awoke a sympathetic 
echo in his sister's soul ; for to recover their old home and 
estates, and regain their former position in the world, was 
the dearest wish of her heart. 

' But what right have you to the treasure of which you 
speak ?' 

' As much as anyone else,' he answered. ' It is treasure 
trove, and he who finds keeps ; it belongs to no one in 
particular.' 

' Not to the Newab of Doobghur ?' she asked, looking at 
him scrutinisingly. 

' No,' he answered. ' I have as good a claim to it as he 
has ; he is no more the lineal descendant of Ali Kareeoi — 
who hid the treasure — than I am. The Newab was too 
afraid of the demons who are supposed to guard the treasure 
to go and look for it himself, so I went and found it.' 

This answer but half satisfied his anxious sister. * Did you 
not find a crystal ?' she asked. 

' No ! I believe not. I found what I hope is a large 
diamond. Was it a crystal ? What do you know about it ?' 

' Only this. Mr. Sims the lawyer has complained to 
Bichard Whitby that you have illegally obtained possession 
of a magic crystal.' 

'The devil!' laughed Wake; 'what a sell; I thought it 
was a valuable diamond.' 

' Did you ?' she continued gently. ' And Mr. Sims further 
says that you have taken up with a witch, joined a band of 
dacoits, and murdered some respectable natives !' 

' Then,' said Wake, suddenly blazing out with anger, ' that 

lawyer is a d d liar, like all his tribe. I have found an 

ancient treasure, it is true ; but I found it by my own right 
hand, without aid from witches, dacoits, or anybody else ; 
and, what is more, as soon as I can travel I shall go, collect 
my fortune, send it to England, and then horsewhip the 
lawyer. Who knows but that I shall become as rich as any 
of our ancestors ? Now, Miss Florence, you shall decide. 
Have I not as much right to this wealth as a cowardly 
nigger, who hadn't the pluck to do it himself, but sent a 
sneaking Thug to murder me ? Only that was a game in 
which two could play, so I shot the beggar !' 
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' I don't understand these things,' Florence answered ; 
' all I can say is that I wish you well, and if you could buy 
back your old home I should be charmed.' 

' As far as I am concerned,' said Eleanor warmly, ' I pre- 
fer honest poverty to ill-gotten gains. If your fortune has 
been honestly acquired, I am glad ; but I would sooner die 
a beggar than deprive anyone of his possessions.' 

' Get money, my son," said Wake derisively ; ' get money 
— honestly if you can — but get money. Thank Heaven ! 
my conscience, like my constitution, is very robust, and no 
fantastical scruples will prevent me from acquiring the hoard 
of a long-defunct Moslem.' 

The girls now rose to leave. Florence ran nimbly down 
the stairs, but Eleanor lingered awhile to say a few words of 
caution to her brother Henry. 

' You had better leave this place as soon as you can,' she 
said ; ' that lawyer is still seeking you, and, as he will be well 
paid, he will leave no stone unturned to establish the Newab 
of Doobghur's claim to the treasure.' 

1 Well, Nell ! do not let Eichard Whitby know what I 
have done, or intend to do. He is always on the side of the 
natives, and would not uphold me.' 

' Don't meddle with any more, Harry,' she said ; 'leave it 
alone. I have a presentiment that it will bring misfortune 
to you.' 

The obstinacy which was a great feature in Wake's 
character now vehemently asserted itself. 

' I will get that treasure and send it to England,' he said 
savagely ; ' in spite of Whitby, Sims, the Newab, or even 
the British Government ! That a fellow should find enor- 
mous wealth for the mere trouble of picking it up, and then 
allow himself to be robbed of it, is absurd.' 

' Well, then, at least take care of yourself, dear,' she said; 
' you have enemies.' 

' I can take care of myself, Nell,' he retorted defiantly; 
' and am more than a match for them all. I will go this 
very night, if I can, and before thirty-six hours are over I 
shall have unearthed the rest of my spoil, or I am a 
Dutchman !' 

' Then you will not be at my weddingnext Tuesday,' she said. 

' I could easily come back if you wish it ; it is only a 
sixty miles' ride across country.' 
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' No,' she answered. ' On second thoughts I feel that, 
much as I should like your presence, you would be better 
away. I am afraid of that lawyer ! Ei chard says that he 
does not know that you are now an officer, and have 
resumed your own name, but this seems due more to luck 
than to good management. If you get away to the Punjaub 
before Sims has time to find you out, all clue will be lost, 
and you will be able to start a fresh life, with an unclouded 
name and with untarnished honour. Everyone has heard 
the story of Jack Wake of Wake Castle, and the fact that 
you belong to an old county family will be a good introduc- 
tion into your new regiment, and to your brother-officers.' 

' If I succeed in shipping my treasure,' he said, ' I don't 
know that I shall be particularly hot upon serving her 
Majesty. I should send in my papers directly.' 

She pondered sadly. ' Would that be wise, after we had 
eo much trouble in obtaining your commission ?' 

' Of course, to live like an officer would be Paradise,' he 
answered, ' compared with what I have gone through as 
Private Brown ; but what would suit me best would be a 
good hunting stable in the old country. Eemember that 
Whitby is to know nothing of my affairs. If I succeed, he 
will want to put a spoke in my wheel ; and if I fail, he will 
say "I told you so," and leave me to paddle my own canoe.' 

' You are unjust to Kichard,' she said angrily ; ' you do 
not know him yet ; he is the soul of honour and disin- 
terestedness.' 

' I know he is a very good fellow,' answered her brother; 
' he is all right for you, Nell, but too good altogether for a 
sinner like me.' 

She gave him an affectionate kiss, and hastening down- 
stairs to rejoin her companions, who were waiting in the 
carriage, she returned home in a thoughtful mood. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

A MESS DINNER. 

It was now the month of March, and the weather in 
Northern India was becoming unpleasantly warm, for the 
hot wind, as yet uncooled by tatties, sent fierce, sultry 
blasts into the house. Some of the English inhabitants 
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were preparing to fly either to the cool breezes of the hills, 
or were homeward bound to England. However, in spite of 
the approaching hot weather, the ordinary routine of life 
went on, and amongst these commonplace incidents were 
the weekly guest-nights, held at the various mess-houses at 
Meerut. 

On Tuesday the 2nd of March, the 200th Eegiment were 
entertaining visitors, and Captain Whitby and his brother- 
were included among the strangers. Their mess-table was, 
handsomely decorated with fruit and flowers, fine china, 
and old silver plate, while the numerous wax lights which 
glittered in the silver candelabra were protected by glasses 
from the breeze caused by the prettily-painted punkah 
which waved to and fro overhead. The officers were dressed 
in crisp, white garments, with thin red jackets, and, in spite 
of the state of the atmosphere, were determined to enjoy 
their dinner, and make the best of the inevitable heat. 
Solemn black-bearded Mussulman kitmutghars, in snowy 
linen costumes and turbans, which looked refreshingly clean, 
and cool, stood behind the officers' chairs. On weekly 
guest-nights the regimental band was stationed on the 
terrace, and commenced its musical performance with the 
National Anthem, while the decanters were passed round, 
and the first and last toast of the evening, 'The Queen,' was 
drunk. 

Among the notable features of the scene was the stern 
face of Colonel Eawley, who was looking more than usually 
disagreeable ; Captain Maunders, however, seemed at peace 
with all mankind, whilst eating an excellently-cooked repast. 
The dinner passed off without any marked incident ; but all 
through the meal young Burke, who was usually the life of 
the regiment, looked pale and melancholy, and was astonish- 
ingly silent. When dinner was concluded, he rose, and 
strolled out upon the terrace in front of the bungalow, where 
the band was performing, and puffed his cheroot calmly into 
the balmly Eastern evening air. As the natives of India 
sejdom or never acquire a taste for European music, and as 
there was no othe» public, and the soldiers were in barracks, 
the admirable band seemed playing for him alone. The 
click of the billiard-balls, and an occasional remark of ' two 
by honours and the odd trick,' were the only sounds that 
came from the interior of the mess-house. Soon, however, 
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the silence was broken by Captain Maunders and a smart 
dragoon, who emerged smoking upon the terrace ; but they 
were only abusing the service. 

Shortly after, just as Desmond Burke had thrown him- 
self into a lounging-chair, Eichard Whitby approached the 
spot. Whitby looked at Burke for a moment, and then said: 

' Why, Burke, what has happened ? You certainly have 
a most rueful expression of countenance, which is not your 
style at all, and does not become you.' 

' Oh !' answered Burke, with a heavy sigh, ' I'm down on 
my luck altogether. The C. O. is beastly disagreeable, 
Florence has cut me dead, and "Unlimited Loo" has treated 
me abominably.' 

' But how has it all happened ?' asked Whitby, interested 
in spite of himself by the Irishman's pitiful complaining 
tones. 

' There never was anything like a woman for starting the 
devil of a row,' answered Burke. ' It all began at that con- 
founded soldiers' ball ; of all the vile entertainments I ever 
was at, that was the most odious. I never had such an 
evening in my life. The thermometer must have been 
standing at 150°, and they had taken down the punkahs in 
order to make room for putting up fanciful paper decorations, 
coloured lamps, etc. The wives of all the non-commissioned 
officers requested the honour of dancing with me. " Mrs. 
Corporal Timmins, sir, would be much obliged if you would 
dance the next polka with her," said my colour-sergeant, 
and then I was compelled to be whirling a buxom lady 
(whose dancing had not been learned in the most listless of 
schools) about the room till I was ready to drop. Then the 
corporal would insist on my pledging him in rum-and- water, 
adding fire to my already intensely overheated idiosyncrasy. 
So what with drinking rum -and -water, dancing with Mrs. 
Corporal Timmins, and having been snubbed by Louisa, 
who was in a bad temper, how on earth was a fellow to go 
and make love to the girl he really cared for? Then, too, I 
did not choose to make my Colonel's daughter look conspic- 
uous, or to excite the gossip of the barraCk-rooms. But 
Florrie, poor little soul, didn't understand. She is honest 
as the day, but high-spirited, and won't stand being — as sha 
thought — neglected. So when I went to see her the next 
day, she pitched into me right, left, and centre.' 
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Here the Ensign took a sip of brandy-and-water, and, 
delighted at having found a sympathetic listener to whom 
he could pour out all his woes, went on : 

' What could a fellow do ? What could he say ? She was 
quite unreasonable. She accused me of being engaged to 
" Unlimited Loo," and said it was the " gup " of the station. 
What could a fellow say? "Florrie," I answered, " you 
know that's all bosh ! I do not make love to Louisa on my 
own account, but for my friend Carew ; now, Carew is a 
very rich fellow, and he has been in love with Louisa for 
years, and is going to educate her. This is all gospel truth," 
said I, " and if you don't believe me, faith — well, go and 
ask her herself."' 

And the Irishman, as he got excited, lapsed into the true 
Milesian accent. 

' And did Miss Eawley go ?' asked Whitby. 

' She did ; and that bold girl Louisa lied like fun. " Yes," 
said she, " of course I am engaged to Desmond Burke, and 
what business is that of yours, Miss Eawley '?" Now, of 
all the audacious and shameless lies, to say that of me ! It 
is true that I have carried on with her a little, but it was 
only to make the running for Carew. So I denied it flat to 
Florence, but she wouldn't believe me a bit, and then off I 
went to " Unlimited Loo." " Now, Louisa," 1 said, "you 
shouldn't have got a fellow into such a devil of a scrape, for 
Miss Eawley will never forgive me, and although, you know, 
I think you a deuced fine girl, you would never engage your- 
self to a poor ensign like me." And she said coolly, " Only 
give me the chance, Desmond." (Think of that now !) " I 
admire handsome men, and there is not another fellow in the 
garrison as tall and good-looking as you are." The fact was, 
she blarneyed me, and what could a fellow do? If a hand- 
some girl makes hot love to him, a man loses his head a bit : 
so, of course, I told Louisa she was the only woman I ever 
loved, and we gave ourselves out as engaged, but it was only 
for a lark, We didn't mean it ; at least, I didn't.' 

Whitby walked up and down in an angry manner. 

' I never heard of anything worse than your behaviour, 
Burke,' he said. 

' That's what Carew said,' answered the imperturbable 
Irishman. ' He came over to my place with two big pistols, 
and wanted to fight me. " Well," said I, " if it's fighting 
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you want, I'm your man, but it's all a mistake entirely. 
Come and ask Miss Page. It is true I have made love to 
her a little, but it was on your account, Carew, not on mine." 
So over we go to the old Major's bungalow, and when Louisa 
heard that Carew wished to shoot me, she was dreadfully 
frightened. She's a good-hearted girl, and tried to make it 
all straight. She assured Carew she would consider herself 
engaged to him instead of to me. Carew is an awful good 
fellow ; a little touched, perhaps, but he has lots of money, 
and a fine place in Essex ; so it's a good thing for Louisa. 
I am the only one who is left out in the cold. Florence 
won't speak to me, or look at me ; the Colonel treats me like 
a dog ; and to get out of the way until it has all blown over, 
I shall go off on leave ; still, it's precious disagreeable, and 
I shall try to exchange from this regiment.' 

Whitby walked away. 

' What a wonderful girl that Louisa is !' he thought. ' She 
turns all the fellows' heads. There is no doubt but that Wake 
is also wild about her. But what a shame to have made 
such mischief. Now I can understand why poor Florence 
has looked so miserable for the last two days. I must get 
Eleanor to try and put this matter right for them, for it 
would be a pity that two young lives should be spoiled by 
the machinations of a heartless flirt.' 

Ensign Burke and Florence Eawley had unusual oppor- 
tunities of knowing each other intimately. The 200th 
Eegiment had come round the Cape not many months 
before, and in the long voyage of some seven months at sea 
they had been thrown daily and hourly into each other's 
society. Miss Wake and her chaperon, Mrs. Coote, had 
also come out in the same troopship. There were other 
ladies on board, and in that small world there had been the 
quarrels, the love-makings, the jealousies, and the friend- 
ships which the abnormal existence on board ship brings 
forth. Burke had only joined the 200th just before that 
regiment sailed, and had become exceedingly popular with 
officers and men. Light-hearted, energetic, and gay, he had 
been the life of the company on the voyage out. ' Old 
Eawley,' as he was irreverently called by his subalterns, 
took a fancy to the young Irishman. Colonel Eawley's 
blustering and aggressive manner had made him more 
enemies than he deserved. But these outward defects had 
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not prevented Burke from appreciating the sterling merit of 
his chief, and he would say, in answer to the grumblings of 
seniors and juniors, ' The C. O. is a brick ! There's not his 
equal in the service.' 

' Nice lad that,' the old man would say of Burke. 'By 
gad, sir, those were the sort of boys we had in the Peninsula; 
always ready for work, and thinking of their men before 
themselves.' 

The old soldier, feeling sometimes that the day would 
come when Florence would no longer have a father, and 
knowing that she had no near relations to take care of her, 
was anxious to see her settled in a home of her own, and, 
although regretting that his daughter did not contemplate a 
more brilliant marriage, still was determined to leave her 
free to do as she liked, the more especially as he had formed 
so favourable an opinion of the attractive young man who 
courted her. 

As Whitby strolled leisurely towards the mess-room, Cap- 
tain Maunders walked up to Burke, who was still sitting m 
a very disconsolate attitude. 

' Have you heard about that fellow Brown of our com- 
pany ?' he asked. ' I always knew he was a gentleman, and 
now it seems that he is the grandson of the well-known Jack 
Wake of Cornwall, and that the pretty Miss Wake, whom 
Whitby is about to marry, is his sister : 

This was news to Burke, but he merely said : 

' Oh ! now I can understand why Miss Bawley and Miss 
Wake took such an interest in his welfare.' 

' Of course they would,' said the Captain. ' Well, it 
seems he has got a commission in a good regiment — the 
Tipperary Bangers — and I hear he is heir to a rich uncle, 
who will probably make him a fine allowance. The Sergeant- 
Major tells me that he has left Meerut with a large retinue 
of servants, horses, and camels. Gad ! the fellow must be 
as lavish with his money as his grandfather was, who ran 
through an enormous fortune in no time.' 

' I should think Wake was glad to leave the 200th,' 
answered Burke. ' I always liked the fellow myself, and I 
think he will make a good officer.' 

' I hear, too,' continued Maunders, ' that Sims is still 
poking about the barracks. I suppose Wake's creditors 
think they will get paid now that he has a commission. 
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Gad ! I expect that lad will be more likely to run up fresh 
debts than discbarge old ones.' 

Burke, who was himself always in a state of insolvency, 
said: 

' For my part, I hope he will diddle the Jews and the 
lawyers,' and then he relapsed into utter despondency, for 
what hope in life was there left for a young man who had 
quarrelled with his best friends, was estranged from the 
woman he really loved, and was experiencing that most 
depressing of all sensations — the knowledge that he had 
made a fool of himself ! 

'Alas, how easily things go wrong ! 
A word too much or a kiss too long, 
Then comes the mist and the sweeping rain. 
And life is never the same again.' 

Time did not heal the quarrel between Florence and her 
lover ; on the Eawleys' side there was outraged feeling, 
while young Burke played his cards very ill. He longed 
for reconciliation, but, with the stupidity and inexperience 
of youth, he allowed himself to be further entangled by the 
cajoleries of a scheming woman of the world. Yet the 
faithful little Florence, though she grew sadder and paler 
day by day, was too proud to let Burke know how keenly 
she felt his desertion. The doctor who was called in recom- 
mending change of scene, Miss Bawley left the station of 
Meerut, to pay some visits in the neighbourhood. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

THE CANTONMENTS OF DELHI. 

Eichakd Whitby and Eleanor Wake were married in the 
station church at Meerut by the military chaplain, and all 
the fashionable society of the place assembled to witness 
the ceremony. Miss Eawley was the only bridesmaid, and 
John Whitby officiated as best man to his brother. 

The house to which Whitby took his bride was in the 
cantonments of Delhi. It was a pretty thatched cottage, 
standing in a well-kept garden, gay with flowers, for he was 
a great lover of floriculture, and attended to his plants and 
shrubs with his own hands. The verdure of his grass and 
the fine bloom of his flowers was due to artificial irrigation. 
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The interior of the bungalow had been made equally bright 
and cheerful by the magic of a woman's presence. The 
windows were draped with snowy muslin tied up with 
coloured ribbons, while the remainder of the furniture of the 
first home of the young couple was inexpensive but in good 
taste. The ornaments, conspicuous by their number and 
newness, consisted mostly of wedding presents. 

The slender figure of Eleanor flitted about, looking after 
her household affairs, or arranging flowers in the rooms. 
Her face, wreathed with happy smiles, looked bright as a 
beam of sunshine, as, with a vase of flowers which she had 
just filled, she entered her husband's own special den. 

' What is it, Dick ?' she exclaimed anxiously, for she saw 
he looked vexed. ' What has my brother Henry done now?' 

' Poor Nell !' answered Whitby, with rather a wan smile, 
' what it is to have a black sheep in the family. But it is 
even worse than that ; it is my misfortunes this time, my 
own wrongs and grievances, and what I feel most is that you 
will suffer with me.' 

' Don't think of me,' she answered ; ' I do not mind any- 
thing that we share together.' 

' Well,' said Whitby, taking an open letter from the table, 
' when I proposed to you I hoped to have got a good staff 
appointment which would have doubled my pay ; and see ! 
that great little Lord Dalhousie, as Sir Charles Napier called 
him, says, " I'll never let that fellow have anything." ' 

' And does " that fellow " mean you ?' she asked. 

'Yes, Nellie, it does.' 

'Why is it?' 

' It is rather a long story, but you must have patience. 
To begin ; Lord Dalhousie is as autocratic as the Czar of all 
the Eussias, and in this case, I think, has behaved badly to 
my regiment, the 38th Native Infantry, which was one of 
the finest in the service, composed of picked men drawn 
from Oude, who were enlisted for " local," and not for 
" general " service. That means that they would not cross 
the sea, of which, from motives of superstition, they have a 
great horror. About three years ago, I was quartered in the 
fort of Calcutta. Lord Dalhousie, seeing what a fine body of 
men the 38th were, wished them to go to Eangoon. It was 
represented to him that they could not be ordered there. 
"However," said his lordship, " the menmust be made to go." 
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' I was particularly popular with my men, as I knew their 
language better than most officers. So the Colonel told me 
to find out if they would sail, and the different captains 
spoke to their men in order to ascertain their sentiments, 
but it was only too evident that the men of Oude had no 
desire to go to Eangoon by sea. Although this was known, 
a parade was called, and the Colonel asked them if they 
would embark ; company by company they refused. This 
was communicated to the Governor-General, who was 
furious, and is reported to have said, " If they would not go 
on foreign service, he would make them suffer for it." 

' In the hot weather we received orders to march to Da.cca, 
a distance of several hundred miles, a journey which had 
hitherto been always done in boats. We left Calcutta in 
April, and by the month of October, at parade, one officer 
and one private represented our once magnificent regiment. 
The rest were either in their graves, in hospital, or away on 
leave. I barely escaped with my life, but took sick leave to 
England, where I partially recovered ; but I shall never 
again be the man I once was ; and as to the 38th, why, we 
have now only raw boys and recruits — most of our veterans 
are no more. If the 38th Eegiment had committed a 
military offence, they should have been disbanded, and not 
irregularly punished.' 

' The odious wretch !' said Eleanor, with fiery eyes. 
' But why,' she asked, ' should Lord Dalhousie bear malice 
against you in particular?' 

' Well, as far as that goes, he says he will never employ 
any officer of the 38th, added to which, he has been mis- 
informed that I could have influenced the men to go to 
Eangoon, had I chosen to do so ; but that is too absurd. 
My men, the men who are now dead, would have done any- 
thing in this world for me, and God knows I would have 
died for them, but in this matter they stood upon their 
rights. They had been enlisted to serve in India ; why on 
earth should I persuade them to act against their conscience 
and prejudices, by crossing the sea ? Not that anything I 
could have said would have influenced the regiment as a 
whole, though I might have persuaded certain individuals.' 

' It is a shame !' cried Eleanor. 

' Well,' said Whitby bitterly, ' we shall be so much the 
poorer for it. Here I am at thirty-eight, a captain in a 
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marching regiment, and I fear I shall not rise higher for 
years.' 

' I don't mind, Dick,' she said cheerfully. ' We are quite 
rich enough, and you know I have never been used to much 
luxury.' 

' I do not care much for money,' said Whitby, ' except to 
give you everything you could wish for. You are worthy to 
be a queen, Eleanor, and not the wife of an unknown officer 
in a Native Infantry regiment.' 

' Don't think I am discontented,' she answered ; ' I have 
your love, which makes me the happiest and richest woman 
in the world.' 

Their conversation continued in this lover-like strain, and 
Whitby for a time at least forgot his frustrated ambition, and 
the piece of official oppression or blundering which had 
embittered the last few years of his life. 

One night in the week a military band played on the 
broad and level parade at Delhi, on which occasions the 
crowd of pedestrians, the numerous equestrians, and the 
many carriages made a gay scene. To this gathering Mrs. 
Whitby's carriage was slowly making its way, and in it were 
seated Captain Whitby, his wife, and Florence Eawley, who 
had come on a few days' visit to her cousin. As they neared 
the band they saw, to their intense surprise, Miss Page ride 
past, accompanied by Ensign Burke. 

' How well Louisa Page rides,' exclaimed Whitby, ' and 
what a splendid horse she is on ! One can plainly see she 
has got a firm hold of that foolish Burke.' 

This remark was not very pleasant to Florence. 

' I am sure Mr. Burke does not admire her much,' cried 
Eleanor, trying to get over the awkwardness of the remark. 

She felt that Florence had been hurt by the mocking 
glance of her smiling rival, the more especially as young 
Burke seemed unpleasantly cheerful in her society. He had 
bowed gaily to Mrs. Whitby, but seemed a little disconcerted 
at seeing Florence in the carriage. 

' Where is Mr. Carew?' inquired Miss Page of her cavalier, 
after they had passed the Whitbys. 

' There he is, riding in the crowd,' said the Ensign, pointing 
in a certain direction, where the stout squire was to be dis- 
cerned seemingly shunning observation. ' He prefers com- 
fort to display,' continued Burke, ' and has turned out in an 
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easy-going coat, and a loose suit of white material, instead 
of the tight frock-coat and high hat which society expects of 
him. Do you want to see him very much ?' 

' Oh no,' she said carelessly. 

' I'm afraid that my society does not content you,' said 
he. ' I wish I had the power to make myself agreeable.' 

' Don't talk nonsense, Mr. Burke. Do you know many 
of the officers of the 38th ?' 

' I've spoken to one or two of them. Are you much 
interested in them ?' 

' Oh, not particularly ; but one likes to know who every- 
body is. But is it true that Mr. Carew is as well off as 
persons say ?' 

' I really don't know,' said Burke ; ' but I wish I could 
say truthfully that he is comparatively poor, or with an 
embarrassed estate.' 

They had stopped their horses to listen to the band, and 
two or three more officers came up to talk with them, as 
Miss Page's arrival at Delhi was an immense attraction, and 
had, indeed, formed the principal topic of conversation at 
the three messes of the garrison, single ladies of personal 
beauty being at a great premium in India. 

Miss Page and her father, accompanied by Ensign Burke 
and his cousin, Mr. Carew, the traveller (popularly known 
as the ' T. G.'), had come to Delhi sight-seeing, to view the 
much-vaunted Kootub, and other marvels of the city of the 
great Mogul. The learned squire held the theory that 
Indraput, or Indraprestha, was the cradle of the human 
race, and the scene of the tragedy in the Garden of 
Eden. 

The musicians commenced the last waltz imported from 
Germany, and the lively strains put a termination to the 
somewhat sentimental conversation of the group surrounding 
Miss Page. But there was one spectator who had been 
watching her and her circle of adorers with anger in his 
heart and a look of discontent on his handsome swarthy 
face. This was Wake, who had been staying at his sister's 
house, but had not known that the Pages were in Delhi. 
He was on foot, and approached the two riders, who were 
near the band. 

By this time the versatile Burke had transferred his 
attention to a Mrs. Maude, a pretty lady, to whom, with 

G 
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ready wit, he began to pay those compliments for which her 
soul craved. 

' I hope you have been enjoying yourself for the last half- 
hour,' Wake said pointedly to Miss Page. 

' Oh yes, thank you !' she answered sarcastically. ' I've 
been very much delighted by the music ; I think this is 
such an excellent band.' 

' I thought you seemed to be devoting more attention to 
conversation than to music !' he sneered. 

' I think I distributed my favours very impartially be- 
tween the two ; but you speak as if you thought I had no 
business to talk while the band was performing.' 

' No ; I am not so utterly deficient in good manners 
myself as to impute rudeness to you. The fact is that — you 
force me to explain myself — I was desirous of putting an 
end to your flirting with the men with whom you were 
smiling and talking so pleasantly.' 

' Would you not have me endeavour to make myself 
agreeable ? Would you like me to be always silent and 
morose? You are very exacting.' 

' I know I am very stupid, and perhaps offensive to you ; 
but the fact is, I cannot bear to see you happy when I am 
away. I am always miserable when I am not in your 
presence ; and, Louisa, I can restrain the words no longer. 
You have long known how much I dislike ' 

' Good-evening, Miss Page,' interrupted the pleasant and 
(to Louisa) welcome voice of Carew. ' Here's Captain 
Barker, most anxious to be introduced to you.' 

' Confound it !' muttered Wake to himself ; but there was 
no help for it, and he was compelled to press back the words 
which were rising to his lips, and join in an ordinary con- 
versation. He was not, however, very successful, and 
Captain Barker, of the 38th Native Infantry, told him he 
looked so melancholy that he had better come and have a 
peg at their mess, to revive him. 

Soon after the band marched off, and Miss Page made 
this the excuse for leaving, and she cantered away, accom- 
panied by Carew and a bevy of beaux. 

Mrs. Whitby also ordered her carriage to be driven off; 
there was nothing else to be done, and accordingly the 
Whitby party went home. 

On arriving at their bungalow, Wake and his brother-in- 
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law seated themselves in the veranda, lighted cheroots, and 
were served with iced soda-water by a kitmutghar. Miss 
Eawley retired to her room, and veracity obliges us to say 
that she wept tears of mortification and wounded love. 

Mrs. Whitby's handsome, statuesque face was very pale f 
but there was a look of quiet determination on her small, 
well-cut mouth. She saw by her brother's moody face that 
the behaviour of Louisa Page that day at the band-stand 
had deeply annoyed him. She knew, too, that Florence 
was vexed and humiliated for the same reason. Eleanor 
thought it was bad enough that Florence had lost her lover ; 
but it was mortifying to the last degree that Burke should 
flaunt his indifference to her and his admiration of her rival 
in the eyes of the world. So the idea entered Eleanor's 
mind that she would see if she could not bring that arrant 
flirt, Louisa Page, to reason. 

' Harry,' she said to her brother, ' I can stand this no 
longer ! I am going to that woman.' 

' What woman?' he asked crossly. 

' Louisa Page,' she answered. 

' You will gain nothing by that move, Eleanor.' 

' But surely she can be expostulated with ?' she continued. 
' She cannot realize what she is doing.' 

' Oh ! she knows well enough what she is about.' 

' Do you mind my going, Harry ?' 

' Go if you like, but you will do no good.' 

Eleanor then turned to her husband. 

' Eichard dear,' she said, ' I am going to pay a visit, but 
shall be back in time for dinner.' 

' A duty visit, I fear, from your severe look, Nell,' said 
her husband. 

' It is a matter of duty more than pleasure, certainly,' she 
answered. ' Good-bye, dear.' And then she stooped down 
and kissed the forehead of her brother, who looked sullenly 
savage. 

Mrs. Whitby drove away in her pony phaeton; she wag 
starting on an expedition of a singular nature, and one 
very antagonistic to her reserved and retiring disposition. 
Eleanor Whitby was not sparkling nor witty, but she looked 
as if she could be both ; but from shyness she seldom spoke, 
and even then hardly ever advanced beyond a monosyllabic 
reply. But her silence and repose were her greatest charms, 

6—2 
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for though she said but little, she always listened courteously 
and intelligently. This air of coldness was the outward 
disguise — due either to nature or education — of a loving, 
self-sacrificing temperament ; she was still young, and she 
had been trained in the old-school way, and had been 
taught that a woman should never act or think indepen- 
dently. She was honourable, and possibly at that time 
a bit narrow-minded. However, she was now going to 
interview and rebuke that forward young person, ' Un- 
limited Loo !' This was a great effort to her, but she con- 
sidered it was due to the brother she loved devotedly, and 
the friend to whom she was sincerely attached, to speak 
some words of remonstrance to the giddy ' garrison hack.' 

Miss Page was staying in a detached house at some little 
distance, in the very heart of the Eastern city of Delhi. There 
was a charm in the strange beauty of the city of the great 
Mogul which inspired Eleanor (who had passed the greater 
part of her life in a prosaic country town, and had never 
travelled out of England) with thoughts half chaotic, seem- 
ing to take her from a matter-of-fact world to a realm of 
romance. This feeling was increased when she reached the 
quaint old palace, surrounded by battlemented walls, in 
which the Pages were staying. Eleanor 'Whitby's carriage 
passed under a lofty Moorish archway, and as she drove up 
to the door of the dwelling, a shot whizzed past her face. 
She jumped up with a cry of surprise and terror, when 
from behind the bushes of an orange-grove some people 
rushed forward excitedly, and she recognised Miss Page, 
Ensign Burke, Mr. Carew, and the stout figure of Captain 
Maunders, amongst some ladies and gentlemen with whom 
she was not acquainted. 

' Mrs. Whitby !' was exclaimed almost in a chorus ; ' how 
fortunate that you were not hurt !' 

' We were at pistol practice,' explained Miss Page, ' and 
not expecting visitors at this hour,' she added rather 
pointedly, ' we were firing in the garden, and I am afraid 
that exceedingly wild shot was due to me.' 

Eleanor was rather pale, but she looked very collected. 
The truth was, she was hardly as alarmed at the stray 
bullet — the danger of which she had not realized — as by the 
certain evil of what she feared would be an exceedingly 
unpleasant interview. 
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' Have you come to call on me ?' Miss Page asked rather 
brusquely. 

' I have,' returned Mrs. Whitby 

' Then,' retorted Louisa ungraciously, * you had better 
come into the house.' 

The fact was, her own sex did not speak well of Louisa 
Page, and she returned their scorn with interest. She 
openly said she hated women, and loathed girls, and it was 
undoubtedly true that she had not a single female friend. 

Miss Page led the way into an enormous and nearly 
empty hall ; from that she entered a gigantic drawing-room 
very sparsely furnished. She conducted Mrs. Whitby to a 
couch and stood herself rather defiantly by a window, and 
watched Eleanor with anything but an amiable expression 
of countenance. 

The colour rose on Eleanor's pale face. 

' You must think it strange that — that I come to see you,' 
she faltered, her confusion preventing her expressing herself 
clearly. 

' I do think it strange,' answered Louisa. 

' There are circumstances which connect us,' said Eleanor, 
recovering herself. 

' Unfortunately for me, it is so,' answered Louisa. 

' If it is unfortunate, the misfortune was of your own 
making,' said Eleanor, rather bitterly. 

' Yes,' cried Louisa, ' I have been a fool ! If I could only 
undo the folly of four years ago, when I was no more 
than a child, how thankful I should be !' 

' But,' said Eleanor, ' you cannot undo your marriage, and 
therefore I think it very wrong of you to be making so 
many people miserable.' 

' My marriage was not legal,' cried Louisa, ' and I mean 
to repudiate it.' 

' That is a mere subterfuge. You know it was perfectly 
legal, and no power on earth can annul it.' 

' If that is true,' cried Louisa recklessly, ' I will undo it 
myself, and go off with some one of the many good fellows 
who would be only too glad to take me on any terms.' 

' Then you would be doing not only what is very wicked, 
but very foolish,' said Eleanor. ' You would not be a wife, 
and you would place the man you elope with in a false and 
wretched position. You would be miserable, and you would 
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make him the same. He could leave you at any minute, 
too.' 

' What of that ?' said Louisa defiantly ; ' I would then 
take up with somebody else.' 

' I do not believe you are in earnest, talking in this way ! 
"Why should you nourish this feeling of animosity against 
my brother, whose greatest fault is loving you too well ?' 

' That his greatest fault !' laughed Louisa sardonically. 
* A youth who drinks, runs into debt, disgraces his family, 
and finally enlists as a common soldier !' 

' I admit that Henry has been wild and foolish, but are 
you without blame ? He ran into debt to spend the money 
upon you, he took to drink (for a time) because you left 
him, and he enlisted in order to follow you to India.' 

' Oh !' she sneered ; ' of course he is a perfect saint, while 
no colours are black enough to paint mc' 

' But do I not speak the truth ?' asked Eleanor. 
' You are charmingly candid, certainly,' she answered, 
' but listen to my side of the story. "When I was a silly, 
romantic schoolgirl, Henry "Wake, at the age of nineteen, 
persuaded me to elope from school with him. My friends, 
his friends, were furious ! We had not a sixpence between 
us. We lodged over a cheesemonger's in London, in the 
dog-days. I have hated the smell of cheese ever since. 
Harry drank ; I cried ; and Heaven only knows what 
would have become of us had not my father taken me away 
from what I found to be a hell upon earth. No ; I will 
never, never return to Henry Wake. He is always in 
some low scrape or other, and he frightens me out of my 
wits ; so if you come to me, to preach ideas, of wifely duty 
to that black sheep, who hasn't an elementary idea of decent 
conduct, you are only wasting your breath, and you had 
better go away.' 

Eleanor was not much astonished at this outburst. ' But 
there is another thing I wish to speak to you about,' she 
said. ' Do you know that my friend Florence Bawley was 
engaged to Desmond Burke ? Poor Florence ! she is not 
like you ; she is breaking her heart about this affair. Mr. 
Burke says he does not care for you, but still he neglects 
her to be seen daily with you in public places.' 

' Oh,' said Louisa, ' I am not going to catch husbands for 
other girls. Let them catch them themselves. Of course, 
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Desmond, or any other man, would be bored with that 
bread-and-butter miss ! I'm not his keeper, but, if you 
particularly wish it, I will tell Burke to go and call on Miss 
Eawley.' 

' If my brother only knew what you really are, he would 
soon lose bis infatuation for you ! It is you who have driven 
him into all the mistakes he has made ; seeing the mischief 
you have done, and are doing, I shall think it my duty to 
inform the world that you are a married woman who 
renounces her duty to her husband.' 

' Very well, Mrs. Whitby,' Louisa said defiantly. ' Do 
so, by all means, and I will inform the world that I refuse 
to live with a murderer and thief ! It was your brother, 
Eleanor Whitby, the ex-private Henry Brown, who 
murdered the fakir and stole the documents belonging to 
the Newab of Doobghur, and you and your husband knew 
it, and you are conniving to hide a criminal from justice ! 
You, who are so exceedingly virtuous, have perverted poor 
Eichard Whitby, who was once the very champion of legality 
and British uprightness ! Go, and do your worst ; but I 
will make India too hot for you, unless you hold your tongue 
about me and my affairs.' 

Eleanor rose and left the room without even saying fare- 
well. As she drove homewards she felt utterly discomfited 
and humiliated, and -she feared that she had blundered, and 
only made matters worse by her interference. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

IN TENTS. 

Although Louisa Page had been very bold in words to Mrs. 
Whitby, yet she, above all things, feared exposure, for, with 
all her seeming wildness, she had a great dread of Mrs. 
Grundy, and had hitherto (although doing exactly as she 
liked) succeeded in propitiating that capricious dame. She 
was exceedingly angry with Eleanor. What business had 
she to interfere ? How silly of Florence Eawley to com- 
plain ! Why had she not the cleverness to retain the 
lover she had attracted? Would Eleanor let the world 
know that she was a married woman ? If she did, Burke 
would infallibly cease his attentions, and, what touched her 
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far more deeply, she would lose the devotion of Mr. Carew. 
Then Louisa thought angrily of the gossip there would be in 
all the stations of India, where her character had often been 
picked to pieces, and she foresaw the triumph of Mrs. 
Brigadier Gubbins, and Mrs. Chief Commissioner Bloggs, 
who had denounced her as ' bad style' and ' fast,' and had 
traduced her at Mooltan, Mussoorie, and elsewhere. How 
pleased they would be to propagate the story of her secret 
marriage ! As to her counter-stroke of exposing Wake — 
she dared not do it ; she was legally married to the ex- 
private, and preferred being tied to a rich man rather than 
a poor one ; besides, she might have to return the trinkets 
he had given her, and to part with jewellery was an act 
hateful to her soul. Happy thought ! she would go into 
tents, and take her admirers with her, for, in the open 
country, she would be far from both bitter tongues and 
envious eyes. 

Eeginald Carew nattered himself that he was successfully 
moulding the mind of Miss Page into conformity with his 
own. To please him she had adopted a slightly eccentric 
but highly picturesque style of dress, which made her look 
rustically bewitching. It consisted of a little straw hat and 
flowered cotton gown, which constituted a fascinating com- 
bination of the simplicity of the country and the elegance of 
the town. Thus attired, she accompanied Carew and other 
adorers up the towers of soaring minarets and through 
gloomy mosques, or made distant excursions to romantic 
ruins. The poetical squire thought she looked ' a fairy-like 
being, fitted to live in a garden entirely upon the scent of 
flowers.' Sometimes he compared her to the lady who 
tended the spot where Shelley's sensitive plant grew. Still, 
it needed a strong contingent of the military, in addition to 
Carew, to enable Louisa to survive the infliction of exploring 
these mouldering edifices and other traces of long-past 
civilization. As she wandered through the deserted halls of 
former potentates, she sighed for the shady, well-watered 
Mall at Meerut, crowded with fashionables Yet, when the 
squire talked to her of art, or expatiated on the beauties of 
Hindoo and Mogul architecture, or gave her disquisitions on 
the harmony of colour, or even discussed metaphysics — for 
he tried to give her a taste for a little of everything — 
though she was not quite certain of what it all meant, still 
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her eyes, and now and then her smile, were sufficiently 
eloquent in reply. When he occasionally spoke of science, 
or touched upon topics which are usually considered too 
erudite for the ordinary feminine intelligence, she murmured 
softly ' Oh yes !' at the proper pauses, and looked at him 
with a thoughtful expression, as much as to say, ' How wise 
you are !' 

' I really think I have realized my expectations,' Carew 
would say to himself ; ' six months of my training, and she 
will be as perfect as a woman can be ! My mother may not 
be so favourably impressed with her though, but I don't be- 
lieve women can ever judge one another fairly — they are 
always prejudiced.' 

The experimentalist in feminine education for the duties of 
a wife was profoundly convinced that he had found the help- 
mate for him, and, being somewhat of a bon vivant, did not 
forget to give her a little instruction in the art of cookery, in 
which branch of chemistry Miss Louisa took much more 
interest than in his prosaic lectures. It may be remarked 
here, that Louisa Page at this epoch fancied that she loved 
Carew in reality. When she wrote a little note to him during 
his temporary absence, she imagined she was, as she signed 
herself, his 'most sincerely-' 

The cold weather had only just come to an end, the early 
mornings and evenings were still pleasantly cool and enjoy- 
able for riding and driving, and Carew, who had archaeologi- 
cal tastes, expressed a wish to explore thoroughly all the 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Therefore, 
Miss Page had no difficulty in forming a party to go into 
tents, consisting of her father, herself, Captain Maunders, 
Ensign Burke, Mr. Carew, and a young officer of artillery 
named Willoughby. Their first encampment was to be 
pitched at Budlee-ka-Serai, about six miles from Delhi. 

At this place, Carew, though wholly ignorant of the 
idiosyncrasies of Indian life, showed his master spirit. He 
advised how the horses were to be tethered by an improved 
process, in what order the tents were to be pitched, how the 
furniture should be arranged, and, lastly, where Louisa was 
to place her embroidery-frame. The young lady agreed with 
the greatest sweetness to all his suggestions, and murmured, 
' Oh, thank you !' while she looked at him admiringly with 
her puzzling gray eyes. Louisa liked being in tents ; she 
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really enjoyed the country air, the unconventional existence, 
and that nameless charm which nearly all people feel while 
living in camp. Moreover, she congratulated herself upon 
her timely retreat from Meerut and Delhi, because Wake 
could not persecute her ; Florence Eawley would not be 
jealous of her, for, as she philosophically reasoned, ' what 
the eye does not see the heart does not feel,' and it would 
be supposed also that Burke had returned to his regiment ; 
and, lastly, now as she had left Delhi, Mrs. Whitby would 
be less inclined to put into execution her threats of ex- 
posing her. 

As Miss Page sat, like Abraham of old, at the door of the 
tent, in the cool of the evening, she was transfixed with 
astonishment on seeing that exactly opposite to her a large 
camp was being erected. Some people had arrived, and she 
discovered from the servants who were pitching the tents that 
the intruder was no other than Wake himself, and she feared, 
judging from the largeness of his establishment, that his sister, 
Mrs. Whitby, and Florence Eawley had pursued her to her 
sylvan retreat. 

Louisa passed a very bad quarter of an hour in fear and 
perplexity, when she saw a horseman approaching, and then 
Wake himself rode up to her tent. After dismounting, he 
said : 

' Louisa, it is quite by accident that I find you here ; 
though I knew you had left Delhi, I had no idea where you 
were gone. Are you alone ?' 

' Yes,' she said, rather sulkily. 

' Then let me speak to you.' 

They entered the tent, arid she asked : 

' Is that sister of yours with you ?' 

He answered : 

' No ; Mrs. Whitby is at Delhi. Neither she nor her hus- 
band know anything about my movements.' 

' Have you quarrelled with them, then ?' 

' No ; but I have had a difference of opinion.' 

' Oh !' she laughed ; ' that is a nice distinction. I suppose 
it means you have had a jolly good row ?' 

' No ; I have had no open dispute, but their ideas and mine 
do not agree about that treasure. I have brought these carts 
and camels to carry it away. Secro is only another long 
day's march from here. Will you come with me to that 
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place and help to dispose of the spoil ? You may have the 
greater portion of it, for without my wife I do not want 
riches.' 

Louisa's gray eyes glittered with avarice, for she dearly 
loved money, and all that money could buy. 

'You are as foolishly unpractical as ever, I can see,' she 
laughed. ' Do you mean to say you would give me your 
money ?' 

' Of course. I never would have gone treasure-hunting, 
except in the hope of pleasing you.' 

' Well,' she answered, deciding rapidly, ' I must have half, 
and I shall choose which half I like.' 

' You shall have half. Listen to what my scheme is. I 
propose that you and your visitors move your camp to Secro, 
which will baffle investigation. A large shooting-party bein 
at Secro will not appear singular to the natives, but a soli- 
tary man would be certain to excite suspicion. You, with 
the means at your disposal, can easily carry off the spoil. 
Your old servant, Golaub Sing, who has been so long with 
your father, can be trusted to do the thing secretly. I will 
go alone, night by night, and bring you all I find ; and you 
have wit enough to get it conveyed to Delhi. Morgan, the 
banker, can put some of the valuables in his strong-room. 
Some of them I can take, and the rest must go to Meerut. 
With your co-operation we can elude prying inquirers, and it 
will be safer not to put all our eggs into one basket.' 

' It sounds very fine,' said Louisa, who was vastly tempted 
to possess wealth. 

' If we had not been so desperately poor,' he said, 'I think 
we might not have quarrelled so much ; but we found to our 
cost, that "when Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies 
out at the window." ' 

' Because I take your money, it does not follow that we 
are to be friends altogether,' said Louisa, ' though if we really 
get this treasure it would make a great difference. After all, 
Mr. Carew is very plain and prosy, and I must say, since you 
have become an officer, you really look a handsome man. 
You were simply hideous in a private's dress.' 

Wake, in his usual impulsive manner, had placed his arm 
round her waist, and, before she could resist, kissed her over 
and over again, saying, ' You never would believe how much 
I care for you !' 
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She struggled herself free. ' Nonsense, Harry ; you crush 
my collar ! You always were such a savage. I wish Carew 
would educate you instead of rne — I don't require it. My 
father will soon be coming in, and he is at present no friend 
of yours, so that you had better not stay much longer. I 
must get him to consent to receive you. If it is all right with 
the governor, I will send you a note. Maunders and Burke, 
of the 200th, and young Willoughby, are out shooting with 
Mr. Carew, who is a cousin of Burke's, you know.' 

At these names the legitimate lord of Louisa's charms 
looked black. 

' Don't be a fool, and put on those jealous airs. If you are 
going to make yourself a nuisance, I won't be friends with 
you at all. You ought to be glad that men admire me. It 
wouldn't say much for your taste if they didn't. The officers 
of the 200th are all very well, but it's only a " grabby " regi- 
ment after all, and I like the cavalry best. The 10th 
Hussars were very nice, and were all men with money. I 
don't believe there's a fellow in the 200th who has got more 
than two hundred a year besides his pay. They are barely 
worth cultivating.' 

' That's all very well,' said Wake disconsolately ; ' but what 
right has Carew to talk about educating you ? I told you to 
drop him.' 

' Nonsense 1 he is a mere book in breeches !' 

And Louisa, who was a clever mimic, then began, in a 
pompous and pedantic manner, with a peculiar thickness of 
intonation, to declaim in imitation of the squire : 

' Evolutionists deduce man s descent from the ape. His 
physical conformation appears to be an advance upon, rather 
than a contrast to, the structure of the highest monkey. It 
is difficult to discern anything in his mental constitution 
which can be cited as displaying marked differences from the 
apparent ape-mind. Greed, cunning, and gregariousness 
may be predicated of both human and simial species. There 
is no reason for supposing that the courage, energy, and 
philanthropy which characterize man are not to be per- 
ceived in some degree of development amongst his tailed 
cousins.' 

Wake laughed at her absurd mimicry ; but just then the 
distant sound of horses' feet announced the approach of some 
new arrivals, and put an end to their merriment. 
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' Go ! go !' cried the girl. ' It must be those men coming 
back from shooting. I will send and invite you to dinner if 
I can, provided you promise not to make a fool of me or of 
yourself by your stupid jealousy. Will you promise ?' 

' Yes,' he said, ' I will.' 

About two hours later, Henry Wake received the expected 
summons to dinner, and soon after entered Major Page's 
brightly lighted dining-tent, which also was the general 
sitting-room of the party. 

It was rather an awkward moment for most of the com- 
pany assembled. Wake met his former officers for the first 
time as a social equal ; and when the Major had last seen 
him, there had been a stormy scene between them ! 

Maunders and Burke looked very smart and soldierly in 
white trousers and red mess-jackets. Willoughby, a pale 
youth, with a pensive but intellectual face, wore the blue 
undress of his corps. Mr. Carew's portly person was arrayed 
in evening dress, while the Major kept Wake in countenance 
by being attired in travelling costume. 

His host received the new guest with a vacant air, as if he 
had never known him before. 

' So you have joined the army,' he said to Wake. ' Eh ? 
— ah ! — good. Yes, all this points to the battle of Armageddon.' 

Then he shook his head mournfully, and went away, 
muttering something about 'the downfall of the great beast.' 

They seated themselves at the table, which was prettily 
decorated with flowers, and, though they were ' in tents,' 
bright lights, glittering silver, a handsome dinner-service, 
and snowy damask exhibited that curious mixture of Asiatic 
and European luxury peculiar to Anglo-Indian life. The 
dinner was served, and they were waited upon by several 
stately Mahomedans costumed in snowy white, their heads 
swathed in the indispensable turban. The conversation soon 
became very lively, for they all spoke at once, although 
Louisa, with great tact, addressed her remarks mostly to 
Captain Maunders. She chaffed him about his Colonel's 
daughter, accusing him of being ' spoony ' on the fair 
Florence. 

The elderly Captain replied : 

' She has made tremendous havoc amongst the hearts of 
the youngsters, but, by Gad ! Miss Page, I have lost mine 
so often, and in so many places, during the twenty odd years 
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I've had the honour of serving her Majesty, and always found 
it again so easily, that it has grown tired of straying. Burke, 
there, was captivated, though, I fancy — in fact, I never quite 
knew whether they were engaged or not. By-the-bye, there's 
no reason why they should not be so now. Here they are, 
in the same station, and I have seen him at the side of the 
Colonel's carriage in the Mall often.' 

' No, no,' said the Ensign, blushing slightly ' Glory is 
the only mistress I serve now, and I have deserted the gem- 
bedecked shrine of Venus for the blood-red altar of Mars.' 

' D'yer hear him ?' said the Captain. ' Gad ! we have got 
a poet among us at last. The fellow speaks like a book. 
By Jove, sir !' he continued, addressing the Ensign, ' I 
thought of glory myself once, but, by the time you have 
worn a red coat as long as I have, you'll regard it as vanity 
and vexation of spirit, not to mention large sums of money 
lodged at the Agents' for promotion. No, no ; glory is all 
humbug. I'd rather be a live donkey than a dead lion.' 

' Have you seen much service, Captain Maunders ?' asked 
Louisa. 

' I've served her Majesty for twenty-three years, madam,' 
answered the Captain, ' but I've never been in action, if 
that's what you mean. By-the-bye, I was once in a good 
imitation of a battle.' 

' Oh, what was that?' cried Louisa. ' Do tell us.' 

' Well, Miss Page, it happened, several years ago, that 
my regiment was quartered at a large sea-port and garrison 
in the West of England. The Commandant was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a great soldier, whose proud and martial spirit 
chafed considerably at the long duration of the peace which 
the rest of the inhabitants of Europe enjoyed. Being de- 
barred from manifesting his warlike ardour in the field, he 
determined to indulge it by a sham battle, and, as he only 
had four or five regiments of infantry and a few artillery 
under his command, and thought his little armies would be 
incomplete without cavalry, he issued a general order that 
such of the officers of the garrison as liked might be mounted, 
and act as a body of horse, for that day only. 

' Accordingly, the young scamps in the various regiments, 
who wanted a bit of fun, and were not required to do duty with 
their corps, got hold of all the available horseflesh in the 
place, and turned out as cavalry on the appointed day — and 
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a queer lot they looked, too, mounted as they were on every 
variety of unmanageable screw. However, the General in- 
spected them with much apparent satisfaction, and proceeded 
to business, forming squares, and deploying into line, and 
blazing away with blank cartridges, till nothing could be seen 
bat the bayonets glistening through the smoke, and the 
cavalry galloping about widly in all directions like erratic 
comets. At last the fellows got so excited that they charged 
the infantry, and began to cut at them with their swords. 
The soldiers returned this by pricking the horses with their 
bayonets, which resulted in a complete rout of the cavalry, 
who fled in dismay, leaving several of their number on the 
field, upset by kicking horses.' 

' " Charge !" shouted the General, riding furiously at our 
line, and waving his plumed hat in the air enthusiastically as 
he saw the day was won. " Line will advance !" cried our 
Colonel ; " quick march, double !" and away we went in a 
cloud of smoke, right over the British public, who had 
assembled to witness the spectacle, and I, who had preferred 
to seek glory on foot, tumbled into an old woman's apple- 
basket as I was gallantly leading on my company to victory, 
and was violently assaulted by her for destroying her 
property ; and by the time I had recovered my feet and my 
senses, the regiment was about a mile off, and I had been 
returned among the killed and wounded. That's the only 
action I was ever in. It was called the Battle of Horsley- 
down.' 

' What jfun it must have been !' said Louisa, as soon as 
the laughter occasioned by the dry humorous manner of the 
narrator had subsided. 

When the meal was finished, Louisa left the tent and went 
into the cool balmy air outside, while an argument between 
the gentlemen, as to whether it w T as correct to light a 
cheroou at the large or small end, was being carried on. 
Wake followed her unobserved, and they were soon lost in 
the darkness of the open country. The other men, on 
coming out, were not particularly pleased at the desertion 
of their hostess. Wake made good use of the time Louisa 
and he were alone. He informed his female accomplice that 
they must march to Secro with as little delay as possible, 
and he would go on before and await them at the new camp- 
ing-ground. 
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Oh, the men will come quick enough if you ask them,' 
said Louisa ; ' they have had very bad sport — only an ante- 
lope, two teal, and a brace of peafowl. Carew shot a snake 
and a pair of paddy-birds ; he has preserved the reptile in 
spirits, but he wanted to eat the birds — the nasty fellow. 
So we can easily get them to move to Secro by assuring 
them of better sport there.' 

' All right,' said Wake ; ' then I will invite them ; and 
there is absolutely a man-eating tiger in that district. When 
I have made our treasure safe I should like to have a shot at 
the brute myself.' 

' We had better have our camps a little apart, though,' 
said Louisa. ' Carew is always going about looking at 
everything, and no one knows what he might discover if he 
had the chance. I should not like to have to give him any 
of the spoil to keep him quiet.' 

' I hate the fellow,' said Wake savagely. ' Why don't you 
get rid of him ?' 

' Oh ! I hope to make him useful, and then I will give 
him his jawab !' 



CIIAPTEE XIV- 

TO SECEO. 

A few days later, at sunrise, the encampment at Budlee- 
ka-Serai presented a very animated appearance. Miss Page 
and her escort had accepted the invitation given by Henry 
Wake, and were moving on to Secro, where they were to 
partake of his hospitality. The tent-poles had all been taken 
down, the furniture, the utensils, china, and glass, with the 
personal luggage of the party, had been packed upon a dozen 
bullock-carts, while a long string of camels were waiting to 
carry the tents. 

It was a gloriously fresh morning, the sky above of that 
most cloudless blue such as is only to be seen to perfection 
in Italy or India. The air was deliciously cool, and the 
thickets and groves near at hand resounded with the early 
orisons of the newly awakened birds. What added to the 
picturesqueness of the scene was the great arched Serai close 
at hand. Beyond it were the once lordly and celebrated 
Shalimar gardens, where still are to be seen the artificial 
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lakes and canals, with occasional pleasure-houses, all of 
which belonged to one of the summer-palaces of the Kings 
of Delhi in the days of their splendour. It was from these 
gardens, now silent and deserted, that Lalla Eookh had 
started for her world-renowned journey to Cashmere. 

Louisa Page, dressed in a white linen riding habit, 
Maunders, Burke, and Willoughby in breeches and riding- 
boots, were drinking hot coffee, preparatory to their twenty- 
miles ride. Carew was assisting Major Page to despatch 
the ' paraphameliar,' as the Major called it. The squire was 
attired in a grotesque brown-holland suit, with tightly- 
strapped trousers, and a broad-brimmed hat with a high- 
peaked crown, to which was attached a green veil, while his 
eyes were shaded by blue goggles, his ' get-up ' eliciting the 
remark from an unsophisticated coolie : ' There are many 
devils — but there is no devil like a Frank in a tall hat.' Then, 
pointing to the erudite Carew, the village Solon could not 
resist the opportunity of improving the occasion to his friends. 
'My brothers,' he said, 'if you drink wine, eat beef, and 
despise the gods, you will become like that !' 

The horses, ready saddled, were being held by the grooms. 
Miss Page and her detachment of the service started, and 
trotted down the Kurnaul road, leaving the jabbering crowd 
of servants and coolies to the tender mercies of Carew, who 
gave polite but emphatic orders in forcible English. The 
misfortune was, that hardly anyone understood a word he 
said, and those who imagined they did, always succeeded in 
doing the very opposite to what he required. Philosopher 
as he was, theoretically, the luckless squire became physi- 
cally heated, irascible, and lastly furious. 

' These niggers would try the patience of a saint,' he 
ejaculated. 

' Leave it to Golaub Sing, Carew,' said the Major. ' I 
never keep a dog and bark myself,' and in pursuance of his 
policy of ' masterly inactivity,' he stretched himself in a 
palankeen, and waited until Pate presented four men to 
carry him away. But there is an end. to all things on earth, 
and the procession of carts, camels, and servants started at 
last, led by Carew, mounted on a camel, and protecting him- 
self from the rays of the sun with a large white umbrella. 

The equestrians had the best of it. They cantered along 
the soft side of the road until they drew rein to rest their 

7 
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horses ; and then Miss Page's escort began to chaff her 
about Secro, and inquired for what mysterious reason she so 
particularly wanted to go there. 

' Why won't you believe that it's to find the man-eating 
tiger ?' she retorted. 

' Suppose that tiger appeared now, what on earth should 
we do ?' asked Burke. 

' Oh, I should expect one of you gentlemen to shoot him,' 
returned Louisa. 

' We would try to fulfil your expectation,' he said, ' or 
perish in the attempt ; although we have no guns.' 

' I am not a bigger coward than most men,' said Wil- 
loughby, ' but I think it is foolhardy to track a tiger on 
horseback. If we mean business we shall require elephants.' 

' Mr. Carew is dying to kill a tiger,' said Louisa. 

The men laughed. 

'He kill a tiger,' said Maunders. ' The worst shot I ever 
saw in my life ; he never succeeds in firing his gun until the 
game has disappeared.' 

' If we get "khabar" of a tiger we won't let Carew know,' 
said Burke. ' He would spoil sport. I should have to 
protect him; and oh !' he cried with enthusiasm, ' I should 
die happy if I only could kill a tiger.' 

' How ill-natured you are ! You men are always selfish. 
I will go with poor Carew and shoot the tiger,' Louisa ex- 
claimed gushingly. 

' Oh !' exclaimed her companions, ' we could never allow 
that.' 

' I cannot understand,' said Burke, ' why on earth that 
harum-scarum Wake has gone to Secro. He must find an 
ensign's pay more elastic than I do, if he can invite ladies 
and gentlemen by the half-dozen to visit him. Divil a bit 
could I do it,' laughed the Irishman. 

' His friends in England,' said Louisa, ' gave him five 
hundred pounds to join his new regiment, and he is getting 
rid of it as fast as he can.' 

' Who is Wake ?' asked Willoughby 

' The other day he was only a private in my company ' 
said Maunders, ' and now he is an ensign, having bought a 
commission, and he has been gazetted to the Tipperary 
Rangers.' 

He is here on sick leave,' added Burke, 'which will soon 
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be complicated with disease of the chest, for five hundred 
pounds won't go far. He is starting not like an ensign, but 
as a full-blown field-marshal. To my knowledge he has 
bought two splendid Arabs, some country -breds, and an 
elephant. He'll come to grief again. He had to enlist 
because he had outrun the constable, I heard.' 

'How Mr. Wake will pay his bills is no affair of ours,' 
said Louisa coldly ; ' but I hope he has a good cook, for I 
shall be frightfully hungry when we arrive at Secro.' 

' To say nothing of being thirsty.' added Maunders. ' It 
is to be hoped the fellow has not forgotten to get in the beer 
and the soda-and-B.' 

' There is a dak bungalow within reach, if the commis- 
sariat proves weak,' said Louisa. 

The riders left the highway and went upon a rough 
country road, such as are the only means of communication 
in India between small and scattered villages ; and when 
the path was impracticable on account of the deep ruts 
made by the bullock-carts, it was very easy for them to ride 
across the waste uncultivated land. The country was 
barren and slightly undulating, while the soil was poor and 
stony. Here and there, at the distance of several miles, 
stood some ruinous hamlets, surrounded by crumbling walls. 
Occasionally, seemingly rising out of a rice -field, some 
magnificent relic of long past splendour would appear, such 
as a great domed, minareted mosque, or mausoleum, so 
solidly built that it stood massive and erect after five 
centuries of neglect. Then, by the roadside they passed 
graveyard after graveyard full of still respected tombs, 
where the Moslems for hundreds of years had lain their 
dead. The ruins, the silence, the untilled soil, the absence 
of sound or sight of inhabitant, might have been depressing, 
but little affected these light-hearted travellers. Even 
Captain Maunders forgot to grumble, and as for the others, 
they had ' youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm.' 

' There is Wake !' they exclaimed, as a figure was seen 
riding to meet them across the dreary moorland. He was 
mounted upon a spirited white Arab, which he rode with 
easy grace, and as he drew near his face lighted up 
pleasantly on seeing Louisa. 

He drew his horse to the side of hers, and placed his 
hand rather familiarlv uDon the pommel of her saddle. She 

7—2 
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drew herself up with a pettish gesture, and moved her steed 
away from him. 

' Have you seen the tiger yet, Mr. Wake ?' she asked, in 
a matter-of-fact manner. 

' No ; but a few nights ago he carried off an old man 
about twenty miles from here. Several hunters have been 
after him, but he is too wary for them, and has got away.' 

' Oh ! but we must get hold of him somehow,' said Burke. 
' Is there anything else here to shoot ?' 

' Oh, there are plenty of deer, and there are teal and 
snipe in a great jheel to the west of Secro. Shall I show 
you a short cut to my tents ?' 

The riders left the small semblance of pathway they had 
been following, and went off helter-skelter, down nullahs 
and up on the other side, here jumping over an irrigating 
channel, and there riding at a hard gallop over some dead 
level plain, and thus soon arrived at Wake's camp. 

At the foot of the Castle of Secro there was a now utterly 
ruined but once fortified town, and near this mass of desola- 
tion could be seen the cheerful sight of the white tents of 
the encampment. On their arrival Wake invited them into 
his largest tent, where a substantial meal and plenty of 
mighty potations awaited them. The visitors ate, drank, 
and laughed, and were in the wildest spirits, exhilarated by 
their long ride. 

' My father, Carew, and the baggage will turn up sooner 
or later,' said Louisa. ' It is a long march, and they will 
probably not be in until sunset. We had a hauntin» dread 
that the servants would go the wrong way. which would be 
awkward, so father thought it better to keep an eye upon 
them, and Carew, whom Nature seems to have intended for 
a Quartermaster-General, is showing them the way by maps 
of the road.' 

' Well ! that's serious,' said Maunders. ' If Carew is the 
guide, I foresee that I shall have to sleep on the hard 
ground under the light of the stars, and, after so many 
years' service, my constitution is not adapted for that sort 
of thing.' 

' We will sit round a camp-fire and tell ghost stories ' 
said Willoughby 

Wake managed to say to Louisa unobserved, ' It is all 
right hitherto ; the treasure is untouched. I have brought 
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away a good deal, and have concealed some of it underneath 
the floor of rny tent ; but some natives have come into the 
neighbourhood. They are gipsies, or affect to be so, but I 
cannot help fearing they may be in communication with the 
Thugs, for I am almost sure that I saw in their company 
that horrible old woman who started from Meerut with me, 
and I believe she is an accomplice of those murderers. I 
think I shall play a bold game, and order them off, as if I 
had authority to do so from the magistrate of Delhi. One 
must play the game of " brag" sometimes. There is little 
doubt that these gipsies are thieves ; so I am glad you have 
come up in full force ; we have now so many guns that we 
should be a match for them. They might try to rob, and 
even murder, a single individual, but they dare not attack 
numbers. Still, I'll send off what spoil I have collected at 
cnce, and make sure of it.' 

They rested for some time during the heat of the after- 
noon, and towards sunset wandered out to explore the 
neighbourhood in which they found themselves. Louisa, 
still attired in her habit, led the party to the ruins ; 
her tall and well -developed figure looked particularly well 
in the severe simplicity of her equestrian garb. As she held 
up her long skirt, and tripped over the fallen stones, she 
exhibited the most dainty foot, beautifully shod in neat 
riding-boots. Louisa was always picturesque, and by some 
subtlety whatever she wore always seemed to her admirers 
to be the dress in which she looked the most fascinating. 
She was not an enthusiastic admirer of the ruinous or the 
beautiful in architecture; had she been so, she must have 
appreciated the gloomy crumbling fortress of Secro, re- 
sembling a feudal castle of the Middle Ages. There still 
remained a bridge over what had once been a moat ; there 
also stood the lofty arched gateway flanked by two round 
towers. This entrance, more correctly speaking, was the 
city gate of what once was a fortified place, while the castle 
of Secro itself had been the inner defence or citadel. Here 
Mogul or Pathan had ruled as the dominant power over the 
subject Hindoo population for some seven hundred years. 
Antiquaries might know when or how this stronghold had 
been overthrown, but the ravages of men had exceeded 
those of time, as many generations had used the fine cut 
Btone of the place to erect other buildings. Still, the wreck 
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that remained could not fail to excite enthusiasm for a race 
of architects who ' planned like giants, and finished like 
jewellers.' 

It was Wake who held Louisa's hand, and assisted her 
over the rough places, and up the incline that led to the 
courtyard of the castle. Willoughby, carefully scanning the 
place with a soldier's eye, remarked, ' The Mahomedans 
must have been very much afraid of the Hindoos, to have 
built these strong places to coerce the people whom they 
had conquered.' 

Maunders' progression up the steep incline was hindered 
by the stoutness and shortness of breath of middle age, 
while Burke ostentatiously kept aloof, disgusted with the 
sudden intimacy and evident good understanding existing 
between Louisa and the late ' ranker.' In a fit of pique he 
now bitterly regretted that he had more than once got him 
off, at the orderly-room and elsewhere. He said to himself, 
' What a cheeky beggar "Wake is ! I wish the Colonel had 
taken him down a few pegs wdien he had the chance. I 
think he must have known Miss Page in England.' 

Wake did the honours of his ruins with consummate 
address. He conducted the party up the winding stairs of 
the tower, he expatiated on the beauty of the view, and 
gave his lady companion a confidential little sign as they 
passed the all-important heap of stones near the well. 
Maunders and Burke could not help observing that Louisa 
was intensely excited and strangely interested in this dreary 
place, and that neither she nor Wake were easily persuaded 
to abandon their antiquarian researches when the non- 
admiring portion of the party w 7 ished to return to the camp. 
Maunders, panting from his violent exertions, said to the 
two subalterns, ' Gad ! I am tired of playing gooseberry to 
those young folks. Miss Page adores ruins, does she ? Not 
human ones, though. She takes care to pick out the best- 
looking young fellows she can. She has not addressed one 
word to me since we came here.' Nor was Maunders better 
pleased when the offending couple descended from the ram- 
part walls, and in following their lead, and while avoiding 
an alarming and gliding snake, the stout Captain fell into a 
miry bog, from whence he was extricated by Burke and 
Willoughby, not without difficulty 

When it became dusk the explorers returned to Wake's 
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tents, where dinner awaited them. The viands provided 
were again excellent ; and the iced champagne, undeniable 
in quality, greatly tended to soothe Maunders' ruffled temper. 
Everyone was very gay, but as it grew late, a sort of anxiety 
took possession of them. Where was Carew and the ' para- 
phameliar ' ? If they did not turn up soon, how on earth 
should they all manage to sleep ? Maunders .grumbled and 
growled, asserting that if he slept upon mother earth it would 
bring on his gout. The younger men thought lightly of the 
predicament, and expressed no sympathy for him. 

It was a splendid night, bright as an English noonday, 
and under the moonbeams they wandered here and there, 
Miss Page distributing her amiable remarks freely and 
equally. In the deep azure star-lit heavens, flocks of wild 
geese could be distinctly seen and heard, as they flew over- 
head northwards to cooler lands. The jackals, emerging 
from the ruins, filled the air with their unearthly wailings : 
' Where, where ? Here, here ! A dead Hindoo ! A dead 
Hindoo !' as generations of Anglo-Indians have parodied 
their hideous outcries. 

The servants had made large fires both to keep themselves 
warm and to scare away possible wolves and leopards, who, 
after all, were unlikely to venture near the sound of their 
endless chattering tongues. 

A shout of joy ! Yes ! Undoubtedly the tents and 
baggage had arrived at last ; and better late than never, for 
it was now long past midnight. Major Page's palky was the 
first object to appear; he was the forerunner of the party. 

' How late you are, father !' said Louisa. ' We were 
getting quite nervous about you.' 

' Yes, and you had good cause, if you knew all. Carew 
was more than half way to Kurnaul before he found that 
his much-vaunted map of the road was all wrong, and then 
his brute of a camel ran away. He held on like grim death, 
but he was out of sight and sound for some hours ; but by 
the sagacity of his camel, who objected to solitude, he was 
ultimately restored to us, shaken to death, breathless and 
speechless. He's behind; he is coming in all right. Peg 
lao !' shouted the exhausted but strictly sober Major. ' I 
have had nothing to drink for hours.' 

After several bumpers the old man began to broach his 
favourite topic of the White Horse and the opening of the 
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Seventh Seal; but as no one heeded him, he soon held his 
peace. By this time Carew had thankfully alighted from 
his lofty perch. ' That brute has the action of a camp- 
stool,' he said. ' There is not an inch of my body that does 
not ache. Oh! oh! ugh! ugh!' he groaned, as he limped 
ruefully into Wake's tent ; but, after drinking a generous 
supply of champagne, with vast heroism, he issued forth, 
leaning on Burke's arm, to select the spot where Major 
Page's camp should be erected. 

Then the tired servants nearly mutinied, because, with 
the object of gaining a fine view, Carew fixed upon a place 
within a stone's throw of the ruins of Secro ! This was too 
much for the mild Hindoo ! 

' Those ruins were well-known to be haunted ! They were 
full of ghosts ! Let heaven preserve them ! It was an 
accursed spot ! In it there were wild beasts and snakes, to 
say nothing of robbers ! Might Providence preserve them 
all ! For their part, they would move as far from Secro as 
they could, and pitch their tents in the open plain !' 

' I am glad they are so superstitious,' whispered Wake to 
Louisa. ' It would have been awkward for us to have had 
them so near ; that inquisitive meddling idiot Carew could 
watch us closely.' 

' Idiot !' cried the girl. ' He is a very clever man, and his 
inquisitiveness is only a love of information. There's more 
wit in his little finger than in your whole body.' 

It was two o'clock before all the tents were erected and 
all the beds ready ; but before that time many a song was 
sung over the camp fire, each one with the invariable chorus 
of ' Eule Britannia !' 

CHAPTEE XV. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Wake, although, unfortunately, of a jeaious disposition, was 
so engrossed with finding, concealing, and despatching the 
treasure of Secro, that he was too preoccupied to observe, or 
be annoyed at, the lover-like attentions of the infatuated 
Carew ; for Louisa had renewed her terms of more than 
friendly intimacy with the squire. 

Miss Page and her party had been out on an expedition 
to examine some old buildings which were in the neighbour- 
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hood. They were returning over the desolate country back 
to the camp, Carew and Louisa riding side by side, and had 
lost sight of their companions, who had gone off the road 
after a flight of sand-grouse. 

It was a glorious evening, with a splendid sunset of gold 
and crimson which would have charmed the heart of a 
Turner. 

' I am so happy,' at length murmured Louisa softly. 

' Are you ?' asked Carew. ' Why ?' 

' I don't know.' 

' Because it is such a beautiful evening ?' 

' Yes ; and because ' and she stopped. 

' Tell me the second because.' 

She hesitated, and then added deliberately : ' Because I 
am with you !' 

Carew's heart beat rapidly, and he felt greatly agitated. 
She had turned her face towards him. She was pale, and 
her eyes seemed soft and love-lit ; and he thought he had 
never seen so fair a creature. Their horses were walking at 
the slowest pace, their faces were in dangerous proximity : 
the squire could not resist the temptation of imprinting a kiss 
upon her warm, red lips, and she did not appear to be angry. 
On a former occasion she had bid him hope, and Carew, 
though eccentric, was a loyal, honest gentleman. He loved 
this fair witch wholly and passionately ; he would have died 
for her, or, what was possibly harder, he would have lived 
to do her service. 

Louisa could not understand this nobility of character, 
but, shallow and unscrupulous as she was, still Carew had 
inspired a feeling she had hitherto entertained for no other 
man — she respected him. His multifarious information on 
so many subjects interested her. There was something 
about him utterly different from the chaffy flirting and 
scandal of regimental life. Then the young squire was 
rich, had a fine estate and good position, and Louisa was 
ambitious, and — more than all — she knew she could manage 
him, and life presented many more agreeable objects with 
such a cultivated and gentle companion, than that spent in 
the company of the reckless and violent Wake, whom she 
feared far more than she loved. 

At this juncture it is impossible to say what the squire 
would have further asked, or what she would have promised, 
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for they suddenly drew rein to listen to some strange sounds 
which, all at once, broke the stillness of the country. 

' Is that the cry of a wild animal ?' asked Louisa. 

They listened again. This time a shrill, despairing shriek 
was borne to them by the wind. Following this came the 
hoarse murmur of many voices, as of people in anger, but 
above the deeper roar were repeatedly heard the piercing 
agonising cries of a human being seemingly in extremity. 

Carew, without a moment's reflection, rode off to a thick 
clump of trees by the side of the road — the spot whence the 
clamour and screams seemed to proceed. Louisa followed 
more deliberately, and on arriving she saw Carew surrounded 
by a number of infuriated villagers. 

He was speaking loudly and authoritatively in English, 
they equally excitedly in their own tongue. The object of 
dispute was a singular one. A very minute human figure, 
almost resembling an ape, was suspended to a high tree by 
a rope, which was tied round its middle. The clothing of 
this wretched creature consisted only of a few rags, while a 
quantity of long gray hair hung from its head. The rope 
had been thrown over the topmost branch of the tall tree, 
and a powerful peasant was pulling the suspended form up 
and down. To add to the tortures of this miserable being, 
every time the body reached the ground, some inhuman 
wretches attacked it with sticks and stones, and elicited 
those terrible cries and groans which had been heard by 
Carew and Louisa. 

Miss Page spoke Hindostani well, and Carew knew this. 

' They do not understand me,' he said ; ' find out what 
they are doing.' 

Miss Page calmly asked : 

' Who is the headman of this village ?' 

The ' lumbadar ' appeared. 

' What are you doing ?' Louisa asked angrily- ' Would 
you commit murder? I shall report you to the Govern- 
ment, and everyone of you will be hanged.' 

The headman, with many ' your honours ' and ' your 
graces,' answered that they were performing a good action, 
for they were taking vengeance on a malignant witch, the 
' Witch of Megara,' who, by her diabolical arts, had caused 
a man-eating tiger to infest their neighbourhood, and carry 
off and devour their people. 
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Carew, comprehending by this time that an old woman 
was being tortured, dismounted, and throwing the reins of 
his horse to Miss Page, rushed at the rustic who held the 
rope. The man started back in dismay, and, letting go his 
hold of the rope, the wretched old creature fell on the 
ground at Carew's feet. He stood over her prostrate form 
in a defiant manner, and his flashing eyes and angry coun- 
tenance made the mob retreat a little. They had been ready 
enough to try issues with a feeble old woman, but stood 
terror-stricken before the angry glances of the furious sahib 
■ — one of the master race. 

' Go back to your homes,' said Louisa commandingly. 

The cowed villagers slunk sullenly away, with much 
unuttered indignation. 

Carew, who had a fair knowledge of surgery, placed his 
finger on the withered black wrist of the old woman. 

' She is still alive,' he said. ' What on earth shall we do 
with her ?' 

' The villagers will finish her, probably,' answered Louisa, 
' or she may fall a prey to a hyena, who, according to the 
natives, always eat old women.' 

'Oh!' said Carew, 'she is small and light enough, poor 
thing. I will take her on my horse.' 

Louisa shuddered. 

' But she is so dirty — a disgusting native !' 

' She is a human being,' answered Carew. ' 1 could not 
reconcile it to my conscience to abandon a woman in such 
distress,' and he placed her before him on his horse. 

Miss Page thought this quite in keeping with Carew's 
Quixotic character, therefore she said no more, but she 
carefully rode at a little distance from the Good Samaritan 
and his unsavoury burden. 

It was quite dark when they neared their camp. The 
country being wholly deserted, they had hitherto escaped 
human observation, but now Miss Page began to remember 
les convenances. 

' You had better drop the Witch of Megara outside our 
camp,' she said, ' and send the sweeper to pick her up. Our 
servants will think you have gone mad.' 

But Carew rode boldly up to his own tent, and, having 
obtained a native camp-bed, called a ' charpoy,' he caused 
the witch to be laid upon it, and had her placed in a tent. 
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There Miss Page, not wholly lost to the helpful instincts of 
her sex, with the assistance of her ayah and some of her 
other servants, applied remedies to the deplorable-looking 
creature until she recovered consciousness. But Louisa 
did not awake the superstitious fears of the Asiatics by tell- 
ing them of the suspicious character of the new arrival. 
Wake looked at the extraordinary visitor, and he whispered 
to Louisa : 

' I thought as much. I wish to goodness Carew had not 
brought her here. She is the old wretch who was in league 
with those murdering Thugs.' 

' Don't say anything to awake suspicion,' she answered; 
'pretend to know nothing about her.' 

On recovering her mental faculties, the old woman an- 
nounced that she was cne of the ' Faithful.' This smoothed 
matters very much, many of the servants being also followers 
of the Prophet, therefore it was comparatively easy to excite 
their interest in an unfortunate co-religionist. In conse- 
quence, the old woman was well treated and well fed, and 
in a few days sufficiently recovered to join in the daily life 
of the camp, of which she soon became, if not the most 
prominent, certainly the most strikingly picturesque feature. 
Carew had purchased for her a warm shawl of brilliant red, 
with which she covered her head. Her thin and withered 
legs were tightly encased in bright green trousers, while 
the upper part of her person was covered with a wadded 
jacket of flowered chintz, and her tiny feet were shod with 
gold-embroidered shoes. A few blankets, a few brass uten- 
sils, an unlimited supply of simple food, and the old woman 
considered that she had found a terrestrial Paradise, which 
she exhibited no intention of leaving. 

' Go to my home !' she said, with a slnill cackling laugh ; 
' I have no home ! I have had sons, and grandsons, but all 
are dead. It is my fate !' 

Louisa, though naturally selfish, would laugh and talk 
with the wonderful old woman, if she met her, and, more- 
over, she acted as interpreter for Carew, who was always 
inquiring into her supernatural pretensions. The old woman 
would say of Carew that he in no respects resembled an 
infidel, but was lik^ those good Mahomedam, not such as 
are found now, but o' whom people read in books. 

The old woman wa,s an object of fear to Wake. 
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' Horrid old creature!' lie would say ; ' I would not have 
her in my camp. Look out that she does not tell dacoits to 
come and rob us.' 

So rooted was his dread of her, that he made a practice 
of sending off day by day, under some cleverly contrived 
pretext or other, all the treasure he had collected the 
previous night ; not that he ever met the Witch of Megara, 
for the two camps were some little distance apart. 

Garew always travelled with a cash-box well furnished 
with rupees, and a silver tea-service. The subject of 
thieves having been mooted, Major Page, (an experienced 
old Indian) informed him that the district in which they 
were encamped was inhabited by a tribe of robbers called 
Goojurs ; but even if this were not so, attacks upon tents 
by armed thieves were not uncommon in any part of India, 
as it was easy to make a slit with a sharp knife in the 
canvas wall of the tent and get in that way. But Major 
Page had, of course, retained the services of a private 
watchman — one of the Goojur tribe — for their camp. 
This was generally considered protection enough, but never- 
theless, for fear of accidents, the Major advised Carew 
to chain the trunks and boxes containing things of value to 
the pole of the tent, and that this expedient would effectu- 
ally circumvent the robbers, although they were marvels of 
dexterity in their nefarious trade. 

Willoughby and Captain Maunders' leave had expired ; 
and they now somewhat reluctantly returned to their 
respective stations, but the remainder of the party showed 
no intention of quitting their quarters for the present. 

Burke and Carew shared the same tent, which, according 
to Indian custom, was dimly lighted by a small oil lamp, 
placed upon the floor, and kept burning all night. One 
night, after retiring as usual, Burke was suddenly awakened 
by the sound of stealthy movements in the tent. In his 
confused, half-awake state, he did not at first realize 
whether he was dreaming or not ; but by the faint light he 
saw a tall, dark figure, almost like a shadow, noiselessly 
flitting about. Without a moment's reflection, the athletic 
young man sprang from his bed, and threw himself upon 
the intruder, seizing him by the arm, only to find that he 
could not hold him ; for the marauder was naked, and his 
dark skin so profusely oiled, that he slipped, snake-like, 
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from the grasp of Burke's detaining hand. Then the Irish- 
man felt a sudden sharp pain in his side ; he had been 
stabbed by a knife or dagger, which the thief wore fastened 
to his elbow. 

Burke's angry exclamations and the noise of the struggle 
awoke Carew, who, seeing at a glance that Burke was 
getting the worst of the encounter, rushed to his assistance ; 
but before he could reach the combatants, the robber had 
escaped through a slit which he had made in the tent wall. 
To pursue him was Carew's first thought, and he at once 
gave chase. Burke, although bleeding profusely, joined in 
the pursuit. A cry of ' Thieves ! thieves !' was raised, and 
the whole camp was soon in an uproar. The man ran 
fleetly across the open plain, evidently making for the 
shelter of the ruins of Secro ; for among its subterranean 
passages and gloomy irregular buildings, if he could only 
reach them, he hoped to find a safe refuge. Carew was a 
trained runner, and followed close at his heels. The chase 
became exciting. The marauder was nearing the moat of 
the ancient castle, and had reached the outskirts of Wake's 
camp. Another minute, and he would have got away ; but, 
in trying to make a short cut, the dacoit's foot caught in one 
of the far-extending tent-ropes, and he was thrown head- 
long to the ground. The squire was so close to him that he 
actually fell over his prostrate form. The robber, who was 
terrified, knowing resistance was useless, began to raise a 
tremendous outcry. Burke now came up, and the two 
Englishmen secured the thief, who was both out of breath 
and trembling with fear. 

' Wake ! Wake !' they shouted, as they recognised, by the 
gleams of the moonlight, that they were close to his large 
double-poled tent, an ostentatiously magnificent abode for 
an ensign. But, no answer coming to their call for help, 
they, dragging their captive by main force, unceremoniously 
entered the tent, in order to obtain assistance either from 
Wake or his servants. 

Some of the tent-pitchers and grooms of Major Page's 
camp were now on the scene, and Wake's own servants had 
also appeared, roused by the noise and alarm. 

It was now between the hours of one aud two o'clock, and 
Carew and Burke were surprised at the spectacle which 
greeted their eyes upon their abrupt entrance into Wake's 
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well-lighted bedroom. The tent was in great disorder ; a 
quantity of property lay scattered about it on all sides, and 
over this had been hastily thrown blankets, sheets, and the 
coverings of the bed. 

Carew and Burke at first hardly noticed the confusion, 
for there, in the tent, seated opposite to Henry Wake, was 
— Louisa Page ! Their amazement at finding her, at the 
dead of night, alone with the ex-private, cannot be described. 
She, with woman's wit, grasped the situation at once, and 
addressed them calmly, although she was pale with fear. 

' Why have you come here?' she asked. 

Carew answered : ' This scoundrel broke into our tent to 
steal. We followed him here ; but we little expected to see 
you, Miss Page, in Mr. Wake's camp.' 

' I came to Mr. Wake for protection, finding there were 
thieves in our camp,' she answered. 

Carew was too polite to say anything, but he vaguely 
wondered at Louisa's statement, and speculated on the 
speed with which she must have travelled from one camp to 
the other. 

' Look at Desmond Burke,' Louisa exclaimed ; ' he is 
covered with blood !' 

' Oh, don't trouble about me, Miss Page,' said the Ensign 
icily ; ' I am not much hurt.' 

The excitement of chasing the robber had kept him up 
hitherto, but now he turned ghastly pale, and fell fainting 
on the floor. The criminal was dragged away by the 
servants, howling dismally, and everyone's attention was 
directed to Burke, who lay senseless on the ground with a 
crimson stream flowing from his side. 

Wake, who had a sincere liking for the officer who had 
formerly so often good-naturedly befriended him, cried out : 

' My God ! he is dying ! If we only had a doctor ! Mr. 
Carew, I will leave him in your charge, and I will ride off 
at once to Delhi for a surgeon,' and a few minutes later 
Wake was galloping away on the road to the city as if he 
were riding for his life. 

' Miss Page,' said Carew coldly, ' this is no place for you ; 
let me advise your returning to your own tent. I believe I 
know enough of surgery to be able to stanch Burke's wound ;' 
but as he leaned over the prostrate form he added, ' I fear 
the hurt is serious ; that villain struck him a backward 
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blow.' Carew's eyes filled with tears. ' If Burke dies, I 
will have that fellow hanged as sure as I live !' 

Louisa left the tent with a haughty air and flashing 
eyes, despite her sympathy and pity for the wounded man. 
There was a cool insolence in Carew's manner which ex- 
pressed what he dared not put into words — that he was 
disgusted at discovering her in so compromising a situation, 
and that she had forfeited his esteem and respect for ever. 

As Carew, with almost womanly gentleness, attended to 
his wounded companion, his reflections were very bitter. 
He knew that Louisa must have been closeted with Wake a 
considerable time before the alarm of thieves had been 
given ; but up to that moment he had thought her an 
honourable and truthful, though a somewhat unconventional 
woman. But now he could not doubt the evidence of his 
own senses. ' She is a thorough " garrison hack," ' he 
thought. What a precious fool I have made of myself ! 
How Burke, poor fellow ! will laugh at the way in which 
my work has turned out of the mould, if he recovers, and 
we can talk this matter over together.' To the squire's 
loyal nature, treachery was incomprehensible. Louisa 
Page had been deceiving him from the outset with her 
pretty blandishments and caresses. He felt himself sud- 
denly grown old and stupid, and thought that never again 
could he trust either man or woman. 



CHAPTEE XYI. 

DISILLUSIONED. 

Carew passed a long night-vigil at his cousin's bedside. 
Sometimes the sick man dozed, sometimes he groaned with 
pain, and sometimes he talked feebly ; while his clever and 
gentle nurse administered restoratives to him. Carew could 
not but know that the stab which Burke had received might 
end fatally, for it was a serious one. Would Desmond Burke 
die in the flower of his youth by the hand of an obscure 
assassin ? What news to send to the old home in Tip- 
perary ! There were seven sons in Bally-na-slough, all six 
feet high, and all serving her Majesty ; but this was the 
youngest, the Benjamin, the best-loved. 

While his patient slept, Carew glanced about the tent, the 
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singular appearance of which, added to Louisa's presence 
there, could not but excite the curiosity of a person of his 
inquiring turn of mind. He moved a corner of the white 
sheet which covered one of the heaps which were lying on 
the floor; underneath he perceived several bundles tied up 
in the common black blankets of the country, such as are 
used by the natives. Projecting out of one of these he saw 
the finely-wrought handle of some metal utensil, apparently 
of copper. His knowledge of bric-a-brac told him that the 
workmanship on this vessel was antique, and the design rare. 
Despite his anxiety about Burke, he could not restrain the 
designs of a true curiosity-hunter, and in a moment more 
this work of art was in his hands. But he could not deter- 
mine whether the article, which in shape resembled a ewer, 
was made of copper or brass ; for in the dim light, and from 
age, it appeared black. Good heavens ! could it be gold ? 
But he would set this point at rest, for he carried in his 
pocket a small phial of aquafortis, which he used for testing 
the various articles of jewellery, etc., which he from time to 
time purchased in the various bazaars of India. He applied 
the test. Yes, there was no doubt of it. Ensign Wake was 
the happy man who not only held the first place in the affec- 
tions of the peerless Louisa, but was the possessor of a most 
curious ewer. This discovery stimulated Carew to further 
examination : and under cover of some blankets he found 
some old leather chests filled with pieces of metal, in shape 
resembling small bricks, which the acid of his phial proved 
were also pure gold. Never was an Essex squire more 
perplexed. His rival was supposed to be a poor man, and 
yet he found him in the possession of riches worthy of the 
Great Mogul. 

The night dragged its weary length along. Carew dared 
not, could not, sleep ; for, besides the sudden discovery he 
had just made, there was the astounding disillusion with 
regard to Miss Page. He was disgusted with himself for 
having been so easily duped. 

Ah ! bitter experience ! Never again would he trust or 
love any woman as he had loved her : and she had been so 
treacherous. Had she not bade him hope, only to deceive 
him? Had she not allowed him to kiss her dainty lips? 
Had she not in a thousand ways implied that she loved him 
and reciprocated his devotion ? And he — he had been de- 
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ceived ; he had believed her to be as good as beautiful, only 
to find now that she was simply a worthless woman, without 
a shred of honour. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning Wake returned, bring- 
ing with him the civil- surgeon of Delhi, a burly man, with a 
rough, honest voice. The new arrival hastily glanced round 
the strangely disordered tent, and then made his way to the 
bedside of the wounded man. After feeling his pulse care- 
fully, he said in a low tone ; 

' Great loss of blood, with symptoms of fever coming on. 
"We must get him out of this, for the weather is getting hot, 
and canvas is but a poor protection from the sun. Has he 
any friends in Delhi to whom he could be sent at once ?' 

' Yes,' said Wake ; ' my sister, Mrs. Whitby, would gladly 
take care of him.' 

' Then,' said the doctor, with quick decision, ' he had better 
be removed immediately ; he can travel in my carriage, and 
I will see to him on the road.' 

After examining the wound and replacing the bandages, 
the surgeon said that there was nothing more to be done, 
only to get the sick man into Delhi with as little delay as 
possible. 

Carew, on hearing that his cousin was to be moved, at 
once volunteered to accompany him. He was very anxious 
on his account, but added to this, he was thankful for an 
excuse to leave Secro, which had become suddenly hateful to 
him. He felt an aversion to paying a visit to the Pages' 
camp, even to tell them of his contemplated departure ; and 
yet, after the extraordinary terms of intimacy to which he 
had been admitted by the Major and Miss Page, it would 
seem a marked, if not ungracious proceeding, if he left with- 
out a word of farewell. Still, the squire felt he did not wish 
to see Louisa again ; he had no desire to upbraid her with 
her duplicity — what was the good of his so doing ? He had 
been a fool, a blind fool ! Nothing could ever rehabilitate 
her in his good opinion. Never ! Never, so long as time 
should last, would he forgive her ! 

The servants were called and preparations rapidly mads 
for the approaching journey of the sick man. Wake, who 
had started a fine stable, offered Carew a mount for the thirty 
miles ride into Delhi, which he gratefully accepted ; for he 
had been wondering how he should manage to perform the 
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journey. But, while thanking Wake with old-fashioned 
courtesy, Carew could not resist saying : 

' Are you aware that you have picked up a valuable work 
of art which is not only the purest gold, but of the most 
antique workmanship ?' 

' What do you mean ?' asked Wake. 

' That chef d'c&uvre of a jug which I saw in your tent.' 

' Oh !' said Wake, trying to appear unconcerned ; ' a com- 
mon bazaar thing ; I picked it up for a few annas.' 

' Indeed !' said Carew. ' I will willingly give you a few 
rupees for your bargain, if you care to part with it.' 

'No,' said Wake, somewhat shortly; 'I have a long march 
before me, and shall require all my chattels.' 

In common politeness Carew could say no more, but he 
thought if every ensign in India carried such an amount of 
valuable property about with him, what a singular place it 
must be, and what luxury Englishmen affected. 

When all was ready, the doctor gave the word for the little 
party to set off; and no sooner had they disappeared, than 
Louisa rushed into Wake's tent in a state of excitement, 
while Wake himself certainly was in no very amiable mood. 

' What did the doctor say about Burke?' she asked. 

' He said it's a nasty wound, but he has every hope that 
Burke will, with good nursing, recover.' 

' Carew went without even coming to say good-bye,' she 
remarked pettishly ; ' he will talk about this, and my repu- 
tation will be ruined.' 

' Worse than that,' said Wake. ' The prying fool has been 
poking his nose everywhere, and has found out the treasure. 
Luckily there is not much more to bring away, and the only 
thing that can be done is for you to start from here as soon 
as you can, and take all I have with you ; and then, if he 
sets the police on me, there will be nothing compromising to 
be found." 

' Where can I put it ?' asked Louisa. 

' When I was in Delhi,' he answered, ' I saw a house at 
the back of the Biclge, which is to let. It is called the Eed 
House, and has long been empty, because it is said to be 
haunted. On looking over it, I discovered it to be an old 
ramshackle place, with several underground rooms, which 
would suit to conceal the things in. So I took the place in 
your father's name, paying a month's rent in advance to the 

8—2 
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native in charge. You must manage to stay there for a time, 
living camp fashion ; at all events, until we have disposed of 
the property, of which I shall be very glad to be rid, for I 
have never had so much worry and bother in my life as since 
I have found that treasure.' 

' Now that all of the men have gone, it would be horribly 
dull here,' said Louisa, ' so we may as well go as soon as we 
can get carts and camels. I am sick of Secro ! Heaven 
knows I never wish to see it again !' 

The carriage containing Burke and his medical attendant 
drew up at the door of the Whitbys' residence. The ladies 
of the house had been previously informed by Wake of the 
accident, but were hardly prepared to see Burke so soon or 
in so pitiable a condition. It grieved them to behold the 
wounded man, looking as pale as a corpse, being carried into 
the house by Carew, the doctor, and some of the servants. 
He was placed on a couch in the drawing-room ; and Florence, 
coming in and perceiving his pallid features and his state of 
semi-consciousness, could not withhold her tears. All re- 
sentment faded from her gentle heart ; all unkind feeling was 
merged into intense anxiety for his life. 

'Oh! Dr. Ingledew !' she cried; 'he will not die! He 
must recover !' 

' We will hope so, my dear young lady,' the doctor an- 
swered. ' He has youth and a good constitution on his 
side.' 

The women, with the tender devotedness of their sex, did 
all that thought and kindness could prompt for Burke's wel- 
fare, and after three days he was sufficiently recovered to 
hold the following conversation with Florence, who was 
taking her turn as sick-nurse by his side. Clasping the 
small rosy fingers of the young girl in his hand as she stood 
beside his couch, he said : 

' No, Blorrie ; indeed it was a mistake. I always loved 
you best ; and as for Louisa, I do not think much of her. 
There are some things no fellow can understand. I cannot 
make out why she tried to entrap me, or where that Wake 
got all those gold things from.' 

' What gold things ?' said the girl, blushing. < Do you mean 
a bracelet ?' 

The young man looked at her. 

' Has Wake got a bracelet of yours ?' he asked. 
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' No — yes — that is, I once lent — no, gave it him. But I 
will tell you all about it some other time,' she continued, 
seeing that Burke looked annoyed. ' Eleanor is aware of it,' 
she added, ' as it was for her sake I gave it to help him out 
of some scrape.' 

Burke looked relieved. The simple, childish face of the 
girl was so innocent, it was impossible not to believe what 
she said. 

Burke was completely forgiven and reinstated in Florence's 
good graces. He told her over and over again that she was, 
and had always been, the only woman he had ever truly 
loved, and not only was there nothing between him and Miss 
Page, but he had a very bad opinion of her. 

' I wonder what the Whitbys will think of Wake taking up 
with Unlimited Loo,' he said, as he caressed the pretty 
fingers he still retained. Then, laughing heartily, he con- 
tinued : ' It was as good as a farce to see how she bam- 
boozled Carew. Oh ! he was green !' 

' But,' said Florence reprovingly. ' if you knew she did not 
care for Mr. Carew, why did you not warn him ?' 

' Faith, not I ; love is stronger than friendship, and he 
would only have quarrelled with me. Didn't he want to 
shoot me once, only Louisa prevented him ?' 

' She did one good thing, at least,' said Florence. ' What 
should I have done if you had been killed ?' 

' My darling, I was in no danger from a bad shot like 
Carew. If we had gone out, I should have fired in the air.' 

' How noble of you !' said Florence, her pretty blue eyes 
alight with enthusiasm. 

The young man laughed. 

' One couldn't have missed him if one tried, for he is as 
broad as a haystack. But I tell you, dear, the poor fellow 
is awfully cut up. I had partly spotted Louisa, but Carew 
had painted her in the most vivid colours of his imagination, 
and endowed her with all the nine cardinal virtues. By Jove ! 
he finds out she has all the cardinal sins instead !' 

' But,' asked Florence, ' is she really so bad ?' 

Burke was, of course, too much of a gentleman to tell 
Florence — an innocant young girl — the scandalous story, 
which, if spread abroad, would be received with such gusto 
at the various mess-tables of the garrison. Certainly neither 
Carew nor Burke would circulate the esclandre, although it 
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must soon be known, gossiped about as it would be by tbe 
numerous servants of both camps. 

' But,' continued Florence, ' your conversion was very 
sudden ?' 

' Bather ; it was too bad of her to take up Wake and throw 
Carew over.' 

Carew entered, looking very depressed and miserable. 

Burke burst out in a cheery voice : 

' Och ! the top of the mornin' to ye, me darlint !' 

'The same to you,' returned Carew, smiling in spite of 
himself. Then, turning to Florence, he added, ' Miss Eawley, 
I am glad to see our patient improving so rapidly, aided by 
the gentle ministrations of your fair hands.' 

' Yes,' she said, looking as bright as a sunbeam, ' he is 
really picking up now. But I will run away and leave you 
together for a little while ; only don't let him talk too much, 
Mr. Carew.' And so saying, she left the room. 

She had no sooner departed than the love-lorn Carew, 
with a deep sigh, seated his colossal frame on the bed where 
Burke lay, shaking the frail couch to its very foundations, 
and threatening to break it down bodily. 

' Tare an 'ouns !' roared the invalid ; ' you are shaking the 
life out of me ! Convey yourself elsewhere, and don't put 
on that miserable look, man. You are about as cheerful as 
a gravestone coming to see a fellow ! You'll be the death 
of me — I, who want to ride in the Meerut races next week.' 

Carew deposited himself in an arm-chair, which he drew 
up close to the bed. 

' I wish you were well,' he said, ' if it were only that you 
might arrange a little affair of honour for me.' 

The Irishman's eyes sparkled ! He forgot he was ill and 
weak, he forgot Florence's parting injunction, and sat up on 
his couch in a state of excitement. 

' I demand the satisfaction of a gentleman from that 
scoundrel, Wake ! I was engaged to Miss Page,' the squire 
added, somewhat incoherently ; ' and that fellow has stepped 
between us in a most unjustifiable manner ; he shall not 
injure me with impunity, however. I will call him out. 
For this purpose I required a friend ; and as I don't know 
many people here, I went to Captain Maunders, to ask him 
to be the bearer of my challenge to the villain ! ' 

' Well done !' said Burke, in high glee. ' There never was 
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such a fire-eater as you are ; but I suppose you know that 
Wake is a dead shot ? 

' That has nothing to do with it ; he must meet me. Well, 
I found Maunders just starting to join his regiment at 
Meerut ; he refused to assist me, and, I think, was exceed- 
ingly uncourteous. "Don't you see, sir," said he, "that 
my boxes are packed and my carriage is waiting for me to 
start ? And why the devil should I arrange a duel for you, 
and probably get myself tried by court-martial ? Duels are 
not allowed nowadays. And besides, by Gad, sir, why 
should you fight ? It's all about some woman, I'll be bound. 
Go away and forget her, sir ; there never was one of the sex 
worth fighting about. Besides, it would be a great deal too 
much trouble, worked to death as I am, from morning to 
night ; how could I find the time to attend to your affairs ?" 
Now, Burke, I was so angry with the disagreeable old fellow 
that I felt inclined to fight him ; but I had no opportunity, 
for he got into the mail-cart and drove away. Could you 
find me a second ?' 

' I don't know,' answ T ered Burke ; ' but have you seen 
Louisa since that eventful night ?' 

' Seen her ? No ; I'll never see her again.' 

' I think,' said Burke, ' it is only fair to her, after all, that 
you should go and hear what she has to say about the affair. 
It certainly looked fishy, but she may have some reason to 
give for being in Wake's tent at that hour of the night. Do 
you think she was going off with him, and that they were 
packing up ? I pity that poor devil of an ensign if that was 
her luggage in the tent ; when I followed you in I could 
not help wondering at all the baggage which was collected 
there.' 

Carew's mind was relieved at the idea thrown out by 
Burke, that perhaps there might be a reasonable explana- 
tion of Louisa's conduct. After all, the poor fellow felt that 
he still cared for Louisa too devotedly to be able to give her 
up without a final struggle, and he was delighted at an 
excuse for seeing her once more. And, moreover, was it 
fair to break with her without giving her a chance of de- 
fending herself ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HAUNTED BUNGALOW. 

It was sunset before the Pages set out on their tedious 
journey to Delhi, and they travelled slowly, on account of 
the vast quantity of baggage with which they were en- 
cumbered, but eventually, after delays and stoppages, they 
reached the large unfurnished house which Wake had taken 
for them. Prom their new abode the beautiful old city could 
be seen across the river Jumna, where stretched out like a 
panorama beneath them lay the city walls and gateways, 
which, with the minarets of mosques, gardens, and flat- 
roofed houses, formed a splendid picture, once seen never to 
be forgotten ; but Miss Page was but little pleased to find in 
what close proximity they were to the Whitbys, the yellow- 
thatched roof of whose bungalow could be discerned near at 
hand. 

The house they had taken resembled a great dilapidated 
Italian villa, by whom built it would now be difficult to 
ascertain, for, like most Anglo-Indian abodes, the name of 
the person who had caused it to be erected had long since 
been forgotten. The bungalow, with a flat roof surrounded 
by ornamental balustrades painted white, was a straggling, 
irregularly -planned building of two stories. The interior 
showed, by its zenana compound and secluded women's 
apartments, that it had been designed for and occupied by 
one of those semi-Oriental Englishmen who, eighty years 
ago, founded our power in what was then called the North- 
West Provinces. 

Major Page's servants were more than ever filled with 
horror when they heard that they were to take temporary 
possession of this haunted house. They said, 'Was it not 
known that the Captain Sahib who last lived in it had been 
found killed — run through with his own sword? Was it not 
publicly reported that should anyone's evil fate oblige them 
to pass the night there that their clothes would be rent, and 
they themselves beaten by malicious spirits ? It was a place 
in which undisturbed sleep was impossible, on account of the 
strange and alarming noises which drove slumber from every 
eye.' Even the invaluable and imperturbable Golaub Sing 
had remonstrated with the Major about it, who merely said 
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in reply that ' signs and wonders were the forerunners of the 
millennium,' while Louisa showed a loaded pistol, and said 
that she would shoot the first ghost who annoyed her. 

In spite of protest and remonstrances, the Pages established 
themselves in the haunted bungalow, accompanied by Wake, 
who, having removed the remaining treasure, had overtaken 
them on the road, and now entered into possession with 
them. 

The Asiatic part of the community, found some consola- 
tion in the fact that they would sleep in their own quarters, 
far away from the dreaded house, and Louisa and Wake 
were again only rejoiced at their superstitious terror, as it 
would enable them the better to conceal their hoards without 
fear of interruption. 

Much has been written about the disagreeables of poverty, 
but no philosopher has sufficiently dilated upon the misery 
attendant upon the possession of riches. Both Wake and 
Louisa, from being exceptionally careless mortals, were now 
converted into a pair of suspicious conspirators. Every 
stranger was to them a robber, every odd noise full of sinister 
meaning, and where thieves were not feared imaginary 
informers were dreaded ; and though they asserted with 
some show of truth that they had a right to what they had 
found, Louisa had a sense of shame, or at least a fear of 
detection. But her male companion had no such scruples. 
Large as the treasure was, he had but one regret — that he 
had not obtained more. Louisa had displayed a great deal 
of shrewdness and ingenuity in advising Wake as to con- 
cealing the property he had acquired in so singular a manner. 
They had divided their fortune into several portions, so as 
not to have all their eggs in one basket, as Wake had ex- 
pressed it. The coins and gems, being of a more portable 
nature, they had already secreted — some in the city of Delhi, 
some in Meerut, and some in other places. What they had 
brought to the Eed House was the most bulky, and consisted 
chiefly of the ingots of gold which Wake had ingeniously 
coated with clay before he brought them from Secro. 

The first night after their arrival, when the servants had 
retired, and the Major was in his usual intoxicated slumber, 
Louisa and Wake proceeded to those subterranean rooms 
which had induced Wake to take the house. In one of 
these, which had evidently been the summer refuge of some 
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member of the fair sex, they discovered a small recess in the 
wall fitted with stone shelves, reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling of the apartment, but there was no door to this little 
alcove. The floor of the place was of clay, and the walls 
were cased with the same substance. 

Louisa remarked : 

' This dark place would answer our purpose, but we 
must not bury the things under the floor ; for the natives 
always themselves conceal treasure in that way, and if they 
had any suspicion they would only have to pour water on 
the ground, and they could very easily find out if the earth 
had been lately removed, as the water would sink in 
quickly.' 

' Why not use this recess ?' said Wake. 

' I thought of that,' she answered ; ' but there is no door 
to it, and we should have to brick it up.' 

' Well,' he replied, ' there are a few loose stones and 
bricks lying about in these cellars, but not enough to do all 
we want. If we tried to get more from the natives they 
would wonder what we are at.' 

' Happy thought ! let us mix the gold bricks in with the 
stones, and plaster all of it over with clay. No one will 
ever find it out,' said Louisa. 

Wake consented, and they worked with a will all that 
night, Louisa carrying most of the treasure down into tho 
underground room, while her companion built up the wall. 
They filled the stone shelves with valuables, and then 
carefully walled it in, giving a final coating of the tenacious 
clay to the whole. Buildings of mud are exceedingly 
common in India, and even when more solid materials are 
used the floors and hearths of Asiatic abodes are covered with 
wet clay, which is daily renewed by the women of the 
household for the sake of cleanliness. 

AVhile they wers engaged in their somewhat laborious 
task Louisa said : 

' What we have put away here is to be my treasure. You 
can have what we cannot conceal.' 

Wake laughed. 

' Well, Louisa, you have got the most valuable portion of 
the treasure ; what we have put here must be worth fifty 
thousand pounds at least. You can drive in your own 
carriage-and-four sQme day, if your ladyship wishes it,' 
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At early dawn Louisa ' tidied up ' (as she called it), 
cunningly removing all traces of their handiwork sufficiently 
to escape the keen-eyed scrutiny of the numerous servants 
by whom they were surrounded. They made their way to 
the upper regions at an early hour, before the domestics had 
returned to the bungalow, and went to their respective 
chambers. On the way Louisa remarked : 

' I hope there was no spy-hole through which anyone 
could see ug. I cannot help fearing the natives will find the 
treasure and steal it from us.' 

' They cannot get at all our other deposits,' he answered, 
' even if they discovered this, though I should be sorry to 
lose any after the bother we have had with it. But I am 
not afraid ; you'll see I'll get my nuggets coined by the Bank 
of England, and then I shall be a great swell.' 

Louisa was in a very good humour, ' kind as kings upon 
their coronation day.' She was completely overjoyed at this 
unexpected prosperity, of which she intended to have her 
full share, and, elated with their success, Wake and she 
lulled all their fears and suspicions to sleep. 

The next morning, after a late breakfast, Wake, who was 
ostensibly on a visit to the Pages, was looking out of the 
window when, to his great annoyance, he perceived in the 
garden the figure of the little old witch, who was attired in 
red and green, and looked as gorgeous as a humming-bird. 
His brow darkened ; he knew that this woman was the only 
living being who was aware of his connection with the fakir 
and the lost papers of the Newab of Doobghur. Certainly 
no one was likely either to cross-question or believe that 
drivelling old Pagan, but he feared she might gossip about 
him to the servants, and in this way tales to his disadvantage 
would become current, and lead to an official investigation, 
which he greatly dreaded. He turned furiously upon Louisa, 
who was sitting reading. 

' Why is that old woman here ? Who brought her ?' 

' I did, of course ; she had nowhere else to go.' 

' But I've told you over and over again that she is the 
accomplice of Thugs and dacoits.' 

' Oh ! that's nonsense,' said Louisa. ' But if she is 
dangerous, is it not better to keep her here as a friend, than 
to make an open enemy of her by sending her away ?' 

' You shall send her away,' cried Wake angrily. 
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' I shall not,' she retorted, equally wrathful. 

And then they quarrelled hotly and foolishly. They were 
too much alike in temper to be able ever to live long 
together amicably. They were both passionate, spoiled, 
wayward ; and their squabbles resembled the ridiculous 
wranglings of a pair of ill-brought-up children. Wake was 
inclined to be domineering, but Louisa's nimble tongue 
would, in return, inflict wounds which drove him beside 
himself with anger. 

There certainly was something very uncanny about the 
Eed House. The nightly noises in it kept the nerves of the 
occupants in an extraordinary state of tension. No sooner 
did they retire to rest than they would hear what sounded 
like the shutters of the windows of the ground floor, on one 
side of the house, being violently shaken ; but on going to 
see if anyone was there, no one could be found. At other 
times they would hear people talking, and footsteps 
resounding all over the building. 

' The servants are playing tricks,' said Wake irritably. 
' I wish I could find them out, I would make it hot for 
them.' 

' I will find out the trick, if it is one,' said Louisa ; 
' though the servants seem to be a deal more terrified than 
we are.' 

The disturbances were most insufferable on that side of 
the bungalow where the zenana compound, or yard, was 
situated. One night, without saying anything to the 
servants, Louisa, before retiring to rest, carefully locked the 
only door which opened from the servants' dwellings into 
this little court. Then she went to the store-room and, filling 
her small apron with flour, scattered it over the whole 
surface of the yard, or court, walking backwarks as she did 
so, that her feet might leave no trace. Then, entering the 
house, she securely fastened the door behind her. 

' There,' she said to Wake, who had been watching her 
proceedings ; ' no one can cross that court without our find- 
ing it out to-morrow morning.' 

That night the noises were even greater than usual, and 
very early the next morning Louisa, accompanied by Wake, 
went to see the result of her stratagem, expecting to see the 
snowy surface of the ground marked by many feet. But no ! 
The flour lay white and untouched, only in the centre of the 
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yard there was the solitary imprint of a gigantic human 
foot ! There was only this one mark, no other ; whether 
made by human or supernatural agency they never dis- 
covered. The size of the foot far exceeded that of any of 
the servants, all of whom Wake caused to walk on the flour, 
so that he might measure the marks made. The matter 
remained a mystery. The terror of the Asiatics was vastly 
increased, and they declared that an evil spirit had come, 
and left this ocular proof of its visit. Needless to say, the 
noises went on as before. 

Some few days after this occurrence, as Louisa and Wake 
were in the drawing-room, they beheld a stout figure under 
a large white umbrella approaching the door. It was twelve 
o'clock, the fashionable hour for paying ceremonious visits. 
They both jumped to their feet in surprise, for they recog- 
nised Squire Carew. 

' Don't admit him, Louisa,' cried Wake. ' It's like his 
impudence to come calling here.' 

' I shall see him if I choose,' retorted Louisa, with her 
usual docility. ' It's no affair of yours.' 

' It is my affair, and I will make it mine,' cried Wake 
furiously. 

By this time a servant had placed the visitor's card in 
Louisa's hand. 

'Admit the gentleman,' she said haughtily to the man, 
and, quickly following his card, the squire entered the 
room . 

Wake, not thinking the time expedient for making a scene, 
hastily left the apartment by one door, as Carew entered by 
the other. 

As her former admirer approached, Louisa saw by his 
manner that he had come either to reproach her or demand 
an explanation. So, before he could say a word, she, 
taking the bull by the horns, began : 

' You needn't go and gossip in Delhi about me, and tell 
the whole station how you found me in Henry Wake's tent. 
You may as well know the truth of the matter : I told you 
once that I had been ve^-y foolish, and I tell you now that my 
folly consisted in falling in love, or fancying I did, with Henry 
Wake, when he was but nineteen, and I barely seventeen 
years of age. I am in his power,' she continued ; ' but I 
love you best, so it is hardest upon me, after all.' 
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' But why did you encourage my attentions ?' he asked, 
' You could not have misunderstood them.' 

' Because I wanted them,' she answered defiantly. ' A 
woman cannot be in love with two men at once. I like 
you, and I do not like him; although he considers me bound 
to him. I had hoped that Fate would help us.' And then 
Louisa burst into tears. ' I don't want to be an ensign's 
wife,' she sobbed. ' I could do so much better, and marry 
a commanding officer if I chose ! Even the general of the 
division pays me more attention than he does to anyone 
else.' 

' You should not talk in that way,' said Carew, who could 
not help feeling a little shocked at her worldliness and heart- 
lessness. ' Bemember, if you are engaged to Wake, and he 
truly cares for you, you have your duty to perform to him.' 

' Duty !' she cried pettishly. ' Don't talk to me of duty. 
Men take very good care to do only what they like, and then 
they preach to women about duty ' 

' But what are you going to do ?' he asked. ' Why do you 
not let the world know the truth ?' 

' No. I trust to your honour not to repeat what I have 
told you. I will never live with Wake if I can help it. I 
am far happier with my poor old father.' 

' But you must behave honourably,' he pleaded, ' or break 
your bonds.' 

' I wish I could !' she answered passionately. ' Wake is 
going off immediately to join his regiment in the Punjaub ; 
I shall certainly not go with him ; perhaps I may not see 
him for a good six months at least, and I trust to the 
chapter of accidents to rid me of him some day. I hate 
him ! — and I have good cause to do so.' 

' Is he such a bad-hearted fellow ?' asked Carew, surprised 
at her violence. 

' I am heartily ashamed of him. He is so different to 
everyone else ; always in hot water ; always in some dis- 
graceful scrape. He pretends he loves me ; and yet he does 
not mind disgracing himself or me.' Then, changing her 
manner, she added : ' But what are your plans ? Are you 
going back to England ?' 

'Yes; I think I shall, after I have seen a little more of 
India.' 

' Oh, how fortunate you are !' she said. ' Men are so 
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lucky. They can come when they like, and go when they 
please, and they never think of the broken hearts they leave 
behind them. And she covered her face with her hands and 
again wept bitterly. 

Carew was deeply moved at the distress and grief of the 
woman he loved. He forgot her faults — he forgot every- 
thing, only that she was in trouble. 

' Will you, then, think of me sometimes when I am gone?' 
he said gently. 

' Think of you ?' she answered, raising her tearful eyes to 
his. ' I wish to Heaven I could forget you as easily as you 
will forget me ! I know,' she added, blushing deeply, ' that 
I have lost your good opinion. I know that you must have 
thought it wicked of me to be in Wake's tent that night. 
Bad as he is, he has great influence over me. He made me 
come to see some valuables that he proposed to give me. I 
love pretty things, and so I went.' 

' But,' said Carew gravely, ' why go at night?' 

' Oh,' she answered, ' he did not wish his servants — or, 
indeed, anyone — to know that he had those precious things.' 

' But how did he get them ?' 

' He got them honestly enough ; they formed part of a 
treasure which he discovered buried under the ruins of Secro. 
My curiosity to see those lovely things overcame my prudence ; 
but do not — do not think I went there because I cared for 
him. You must tell no one about this conversation or about 
the treasure. I am pledged to secrecy about it ; only I saw 
in your eyes that you thought me a wicked girl : and I would 
dare anything rather than forfeit your good opinion.' 

This confession, which he implicitly believed, raised a 
great weight off the mind of the simple, honest squire, 
who was only too ready to believe that the woman he had 
loved, and still loved, had not deserved utterly to lose his 
respect. 

' Forgive my ungenerous suspicions of you, 'he said humbly. 
' I will never doubt you again as long as I live.' 

' I will forgive you if you can forgive me,' she answered. 

As she stood, before him, her shining eyes, her golden hair, 
her magnificent figure, made a very picture of loveliness. 
She really liked Carew, and she seriously coveted his Essex 
estates, and she was as seductive as a siren as she said, in 
her low, sweet tones : 
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' Oh ! if I could only go with you to England, away from 
this hateful place, with all its gossip and slander !' 

She looked pleadingly into his countenance, and, stooping 
down, the fascinated Carew kissed her passionately, and then 
hurried out of her presence, feeling ill at ease with himself 
at the breach of honour he had committed in kissing the girl 
who, he believed, was engaged to marry another man. But 
he had scarcely quitted the house when Wake re-entered the 
room, looking like a man absolutely possessed with rage and 
jealousy. 

' How dare you allow that fellow to kiss you?' he stormed. 
' How dare you lie to him ? How dare you trifle with that 
honest, simple gentleman, who, after all, is worth something 
better than you — a heartless, wicked, and depraved woman !' 

' How dared you play the spy and eavesdropper, mean 
coward that you are ?' retorted Louisa. 

' What game are you up to now, leading that poor fellow 
on?' he continued. I'll stop it, whatever it is, for I will take 
you with me to the Punjaub.' 

'I will never go with you — never!' she exclaimed. 'I 
shall go to England, where Mr. Carew will protect me from 
you.' 

Wake caught her savagely by the wrist. 

' You would drive any man mad !' he said. ' But you are 
only saying this to provoke me !' 

' I mean to do it,' she answered. ' Whether you are pro- 
voked or not, I shall go to England.' 

He dashed her frOm him with an angry oath, and she fell 
heavily, striking her white forehead against the table near 
which they had been standing. The blow stunned her; but 
Wake did not remain to ascertain the result of his violence. 
He rushed out of the room, and then out of the house, like 
a man pursued by angry fiends. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE SLAVE OF IMPULSE. 

The numerous men-servants loitering in the hall could not 
help noticing that Wake left the house in a very wild manner, 
and that he was evidently angry. They had also heard the 
load toned conversation carried on between him and their 
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young lady ; but their quarrels were so common an occur- 
rence that this fact alone would have attracted no attention. 
An old bearer, entering the drawing-room soon afterwards, 
found his mistress lying white and senseless on the floor, 
with a stream of blood flowing from her temple ; and, horri- 
fied at the sight, he called for assistance. The ayah, who 
had been Louisa's servant for some years, on seeing her con- 
dition, declared with tears and screams that her young lady 
was dead; and the men, not deeming an Englishman capable 
of an act of brutality towards a woman, asserted that this 
must be the work of those evil spirits who, it was well known, 
had caused the death of the former occupant of the house. 

Major Page was hastily summoned, but his unfortunate 
condition did not admit of his being able to give any coherent 
orders about his daughter. Then the servants remembered 
that the doctor had just ridden past to pay his daily visit to 
Ensign Burke. The Whitbys' house was but a few hundred 
yards distant, and the ayah, spurred by fear, rushed into it 
calling for the doctor, and declaring that her mistress was 
dead : ' Murdered, Providence only knew whether by men 
or ghosts.' 

Dr. Ingledew hurried off, accompanied by Whitby and 
Eleanor, who, hearing that some great misfortune had un- 
doubtedly befallen this unfriended girl, felt that in common 
humanity they were bound to do all that lay in their power 
forher. When they entered the drawing-room of the ' Haunted 
Bungalow,' they found the startling news but too true ; for 
the young Englishwoman was lying, to all appearance dead, 
on the floor. 

The doctor held some brandy to the lips of the prostrate 
girl, whose ghastly countenance, disfigured by stains of 
blood, presented a pitiable sight. After he had succeeded 
in forcing some of the stimulant down her throat, Louisa 
opened her eyes and, looking wildly about her, said faintly : 

' Where am I ?' 

Eleanor stooped down, and said kindly : 

' You are with friends, who will take care of you.' 

Louisa looked at her without appearing to recognise her. 
They lifted the girl from the ground, and placed her on a 
settee, while the surgeon dressed the wound in her head, 
which, on examination, he found was only a? superficial one. 
Seeing that Miss Page now appeared conscious, Whitby 

9 
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asked her if she could explain how the accident had 
happened. 

' Happened ?' she said excitedly. ' What has happened ? 
I don't recollect. But I am hurt, and Wake did it.' 

' Impossible !' said Eleanor. ' He could not, would not do 
such a thing.' 

Louisa went on, in a somewhat incoherent manner : 

' I say Harry struck me ! He wants to murder me ! He 
is jealous of me, and I — I hate him !' Then she talked dis- 
jointedly about ' bricks of gold,' ' the Witch of Megara,' and 
' the gigantic footstep.' But here the doctor interposed. 

' Miss Page does not know what she is saying,' he said; 
' she has evidently been over-excited, and that, combined 
with the blow on her head, has made her delirious. I will 
mix her a composing-draught, and after she has had a little 
sleep, she will be more reasonable.' 

The invalid was then conveyed to her own room, and 
Eleanor, who remained by her until she had fallen asleep, 
after giving some instructions to the ayah, returned home 
with her husband. 

As she entered her own house she found her brother 
awaiting her. His wild, haggard appearance confirmed his 
sister's worst fears. 

' What have you done ? Are you mad, Harry?' she cried. 
' What could have induced you to attempt the life of Louisa ?' 

' Is she dead ?' he said. ' I almost wish she was.' 

'How could you dare to strike a defenceless woman? 
This is worse than all you have done,' said Whitby sternly. 

' Yes,' added Eleanor bitterly ; ' for until now I never 
thought my brother was a coward.' 

' What do you mean, both of you ? God knows, Louisa 
provoked me past all endurance ; but I did not strike her 
— I pushed her from me, and she fell. I do not defend 
myself for it, but I was not aware that she was hurt, for I 
was so ashamed of my mad violence that I immediately left 
the house.' 

'It is a bad business,' said Whitby, 'although it might 
have been worse ; she must have struck her head against the 
table, close to which we found her lying ; and the blow mi°ht 
have been fatal. You call yourself an officer and a gentle- 
man, and use violence to an unprotected girl ! I never heard 
of anything more abominable.' 
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' It is very easy for you to talk,' said Wake ; ' but if you 
saw another man making love to your wife and kissing her, 
I think even you would be beside yourself.' 

' What ! Your wife ?' said Whitby. 

' Yes,' answered Wake ; ' I was married to Louisa Page in 
London four years ago.' 

Whitby turned to Eleanor. 

' Is this true ?' he said. 

' Yes,' she said, ' unfortunately it is true ; my brother is 
really married to that wicked woman, who has been, and will 
be, the bane of his life.' 

' But why,' said Whitby, ' why sail under false colours ? 
Why is this not known to all the world ?' 

' It is not my doing ; I am willing enough to own our 
marriage,' said Wake. ' Louisa has left me, and now wishes 
to annul our union if possible.' 

' Then why do you not leave her to do as she pleases ?' 

' Because I cannot. I see her faults, I see even her wicked- 
ness ; but, in spite of all, I would die to-morrow gladly if she 
would only love me in return.' 

' But,' said Whitby, ' you have an extraordinary manner 
of showing your affection for her.' 

' It was Carew who kissed her, and I will shoot him like a 
dog,' he said. 

By this time Eleanor was weeping silently. 

' Don't cry, Nell,' said Whitby ; ' the scamp isn't worth it.' 

' I cannot forget that he is my brother,' she said ; ' he is 
always blamed, and yet all this misery comes from Louisa's 
heartless conduct.' 

' That is all very well,' said Whitby, now thoroughly angry. 
' But none of this could have happened if their marriage had 
been made known.' 

Then turning to Wake, he continued : 

' Fancy an officer, who should be a gentleman, beating his 
wife ! What an example to the natives, and to your men ! 
You had better leave the army, sir, before you are cashiered.' 

' And, by heaven, I will !' answered Wake, white with 
rage at Whitby's words. ' I will send in my papers at once. 
I have as good a stomach for fighting as any man, and if 
there were any chance of active service I would not resign ; 
but I am sick to death of military discipline — and of every- 
thing !' 

9—2 
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' To leave the service is the very best thing you can do,' 
retorted his brother-in-law. 

All this was intensely painful to Eleanor. 

' Go away, Harry,' she said pleadingly. ' When we are 
calmer we will meet again ; even now things have been said 
which can never be forgiven or forgotten.' 

Wake kissed his sister's tearful face. 

' If all women were like you, Nell,' he said, ' there would 
be no poor devils like me.' 

' Don't be dragged down to her level, Harry,' said Eleanor. 
' Pull yourself together, dear, and be a man once more.' 

' That's easier said than done,' sighed AVake, as he left the 
room. 

He rode away from his sister's door, caring little where he 
went or what became of him. 

On the road he met the tall and handsome Willoughby, 
who said : ' Are you still here, Wake ? I thought you had 
gone to join your regiment in the Punjaub.' 

' I had two months' sick leave,' answered AVake, ' which 
is hardly up yet, and then I am allowed a month to join.' 

' I wish T could get ten days' leave,' said the other. ' That 
beggar of a man-eating tiger is playing old Harry near 
Doobghur, about forty miles from here. I should like to 
have a shot at that brute ; he has been carrying off some 
poor wretch nearly every day from the village near which he 
has taken up his abode.' 

Wake brightened up, forgetting all his cares for the 
moment. 

' That old shikarry, Lahal Singh, would go with you. 
The old fellow has taken a fancy to you ; he would not look 
at Carew, but laughed and said, " Can a mouse kill a cat?" 
But you are a different sort of fellow, and a good shot.' 

AVake accompanied Willoughby to the arsenal of Pelhi, 
where they met a spare, aged man, a mere bundle of nerves, 
who was no less the mighty hunter, Lahal Singh. The old 
man, laughingly scrutinising Wake, called him a mere youth, 
and asked him if he was weary of his existence. 

' That I am,' said Wake bitterly ; ' but what is more, I 
will give you two hundred rupees to go with me to kill that 
tiger.' 

This put a new complexion on the affair, and the old man 
agreed to accompany him, saying that they would first post 
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to Doobghur, after which they must follow the prey on foot. 
He gave directions that they should take some light pro- 
visions with them, and stated that on no account must they 
light a fire in the jungle. To all this "Wake willingly agreed, 
and that night they started. The Englishman's weapons 
were a double-barrelled gun and a rifle, while round his 
waist was fastened a hunting-knife and a bag containing 
food ; while Lahal Singh's only means of defence or attack 
was an old sword. 

After travelling all night in a dak gharry, they arrived at 
their destination, a village where they found the inhabitants 
gathered together in the public square, discussing the tragical 
event of the preceding night, which was that the village post- 
man had fallen a prey to the devouring monster who kept 
their hamlet in a state of constant terror. They looked with 
respectful joy at the old man and the young Englishman who 
had come to attempt to deliver them from their deadly 
enemy. Nevertheless, they were not at all hopeful of their 
success, for many hunters had pursued this special tiger, but 
he was so cunning and cowardly that he was only seen by 
those who could offer no resistance to him. The villagers 
took our adventurers outside their boundary, and in the 
jungle showed them some human remains, those of the last 
victim of the tiger. Without losing any time, Lahal Singh 
began to look carefully for the trail of the cruel beast, and, 
after some time, he was able to discover it. He went 
through bushes, woods, and waste places, followed by Wake, 
and they walked in this manner many hours until nightfall. 
Wake dined upon some biscuits he had brought with him, 
and then they slept on the open ground. Before going to 
rest the young man was about to light a consoling pipe, 
when his guide interfered, declaring that it would betray 
their vicinity to the enemy. Another day they wandered 
through the wild region around them, and another night 
they slept under the stars. In this vast solitude, engrossed 
by the excitement of the chase, Wake almost -forgot the 
fever fit of passionate rage and jealousy he had lately experi- 
enced ; there in constant communion with Nature, far from 
the love, hate, and avarice of the human race, he felt a 
different and a better man. 

On the morning of the third day they again started, 
following the track of the tiger. The traces which formed 
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a sure clue to Lahal Singh were so slight that they were 
invisible to the eyes of the Englishman. About nightfall 
they had reached the bed of the river whose shrunken stream 
of water ran between low sand-cliffs, and here, in the moon- 
light, Wake saw for the first time, close to the river, the 
footprints of the animal they were tracking. 

'Yes,' whispered Lahal Singh, 'he must be quite near; 
he has only just passed, and this nullah is said to be his 
home.' 

Wake's heart began to beat excitedly. Of course he had 
often been out in pursuit of small game, such as birds and 
deer, but never before had he ventured to pursue so 
formidable an animal. He proposed to his guide that he 
should scale the cliff on the opposite side of the river, while 
Lahal Singh watched the ford, but the old hunter was in 
favour of their remaining together. Heedless of his remon- 
strance, Wake, impetuous and impulsive as ever, dashed 
across the river, and ran up the sandy acclivity beyond. 
Lahal Singh had warned him that the tiger would probably 
return by the same ford he had crossed, and Wake had no 
sooner breasted the steep than he saw the head of the 
animal, whose eyes were looking straight at him from over 
a bush only a few yards away. The Englishman, carefully 
taking aim, fired, but could not perceive that his shot had 
taken effect, for in another second the huge beast made a 
rush, and he had barely time to drop his gun and seize his 
knife before the tiger was upon him and he was knocked 
down. 

Wake thought his last hour had come, but, to his surprise, 
the monster lay motionless. His spring had been his death- 
struggle. The young man rose to his feet, and saw that the 
dreaded man-eater lay dead before him, for the rifle-shot 
had entered his head. The Englishman now fired off his 
second gun to attract the attention of Lahal Singh, who 
soon joined him, and whose delight was boundless on seeing 
the prostrate form of the defunct tiger. 

' By the favour of Providence, you, although a youth, have 
been able to deliver this village of Doobghur from one who 
has made many mothers childless,' he cried enthusiastically ; 
and then went on to say that at no very great distance there 
was a farm, or village, whence they could obtain men to 
carry the tiger, 
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The Newab of Doobghur, on hearing of the exploit, sent 
his elephant for the brave Englishman to ride upon. It was 
the first time that Wake had ever journeyed on one of these 
unwieldy brutes. His quickly-performed return journey to 
Delhi resembled a triumphal progress. The tiger, borne by 
sixteen men, was carried in front of him in triumph, and the 
villagers on the road came out and joined the procession, 
jumping and singing for joy before the carcase of their fallen 
foe ; and while they extolled the bravery of the valiant 
Sahib, they abused the ancestors of the defunct tiger to the 
seventh generation. As Wake rode along, he could not but 
consider this a curious freak of fortune ; for he was being 
honoured by the very man who had employed Sims to seek 
for him, and who claimed the treasure which Wake now 
possessed. 

But before reaching Delhi, Wake sent a message to the 
Pages' bungalow to order his servants to pitch tents in 
readiness for him at Budlee-ka-Serai, and from that place he 
informed his sister and Whitby of his success in tiger-shoot- 
ing. The news quickly ran through the three regimental 
messes that he had, almost unattended, tracked the tiger on 
foot, and Wake was the hero of the hour. Even Whitby, 
while admiring his gallant exploit, almost forgot that they 
had but lately called him a coward. Wake was invited to 
dine at all the regimental messes, who would have vied with 
each other in feting him ; but he declined their proffered 
hospitality, and remained in misanthropic isolation in his 
tent, amongst the crumbling remains of regal splendour, at 
Budlee-ka-Serai, or, accompanied byLahal Singh, shot wild 
geese, now migrating northwards, and innumerable teal, in 
the marshy land about Nujufghur. 

But one day he mounted his horse and rode in hot haste 
the ten miles into Delhi, almost without drawing rein. He 
went to the Post Office, and to its care entrusted a letter 
pregnant with his fate. He had sent in his papers, and 
announced his determination of no longer serving her 
Majesty. This, like all the other actions of his life, was the 
result of an impulse. 

It was in such a mood that, when a boy, he had run away 
with Louisa Page ; it was in another he had enlisted ; and it 
was by no premeditated action that he had killed the fakir. 
His treasure-hunting had been far less prompted by calcu- 
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lating avarice than by a sudden impulse to acquire riches for 
his wife, whose love of money he well knew, and who, he 
hoped, would return to him if he were wealthy. And now, 
in a fit of pettish anger, he had thrown away the commission 
acquired for him with so much difficulty, for his wayward 
nature rebelled against the control and subordination abso- 
lutely requisite in military life. His thoughts would con- 
tinually wander to the Haunted Bungalow. He longed to 
see Louisa, but shame and anger prevented him from going 
to her. In a vague way, too, at times he thought of the trea- 
sures hidden away ; but, having ample money for all his pre- 
sent inexpensive needs, he determined to put off to a more 
convenient season any course of action by which he could 
remove and dispose of the enormous amount of property of 
which he was the fortunate possessor. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE CALL OF DUTY. 

Captain Whitby was riding home from morning parade. 
The sky was cloudless and luminously clear, and the sun- 
shine bathed the whole scene in the most glorious golden 
light. From the road on the Eidge of Delhi, on which he 
was, he could see the ancient splendid city beneath him, 
while near at hand on the roadside was one of those unen- 
closed, semi-deserted graveyards, filled with artistically- 
carved monuments, such as are always to be found outside 
the walls of Mahomedan cities. 

At the foot of a slab of beautifully-sculptured white marble 
he saw a patch of dirty -tinted colour, resembling a bundle of 
rags. It was in reality a crouching human figure, and as 
Whitby approached nearer an aged gray head was raised, 
and he found fixed on him a pair of gleaming black eyes all 
ablaze with misery and hatred. It was the* 1 Witch of Megara ! 
Whitby was a bit of a philanthropist, and it struck him as 
deplorable to see a human face so distorted with evil passions 
and discontent. He alighted from his horse, and holding the 
bridle in his hand, approached the old woman. 

' What is troubling you, my friend ?' he asked gently. 

' Why should a Sahib care what troubles an old woman ? 
Bide on and fulfil your destiny !' 
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'But what has happened?' he continued. 'Does that 
young lady no longer protect you ?' 

The old woman rose excitedly, and poured out a stream of 
maledictions against Louisa. 

' What have I done,' asked the aged crone, ' that I should 
be driven from her door with insults by her Hindoo servants, 
the sons of burnt fathers ? She has turned me away, saying, 
" Go, eat stones, for I will give you no more bread." All 
men, even the Faithful, say, " Go, accursed witch !" ' 

' I do not say so,' answered Whitby gently. ' While I 
remain in this place you shall not die of hunger. Come to 
me on the first of each month, when I get my pay, and I will 
give you five rupees, so that you may have bread.' 

The old woman asked suspiciously, ' Do you fear the 
power of my curse, that you do this? Why should you 
befriend me ?' 

' Why not ?' he asked. ' Your prophet says that the road 
to Heaven is through the gate of charity. My faith also 
teaches me that it is a man's duty to assist the poor.' He 
placed some silver in her hand, and, with a good-natured 
smile, added, ' You will not forget to come every month. 
You know where I live.' 

She murmured many high-flown compliments and bene- 
dictions, and seemingly inspired with renewed life, despite her 
advanced age, she tripped quickly away toward the city, and 
Whitby, remounting his horse, went on his way. 

He found his wife waiting at the door of the house to wel- 
come him. 

' Nellie, as I was coming back from parade I met that old 
soul they call the Witch of Megara. It appears that now 
Carew is gone, Louisa or her servants have turned the un- 
fortunate creature away-' 

'She is a mischievous old woman, is she not?' asked 
Eleanor. 

' Poor thing ! To me there is something infinitely pathetic 
in ill-used old age. Probably she did her work and duty in 
her day, and now, tottering on the verge of the grave, she is 
absolutely alone ; besides, she is hated for no sensible reason 
that I can see.' 

' Do you think witchcraft impossible?' asked Eleanor. 

' I have not studied the subject,' he replied, ' but if that 
poor old woman is malignantly inclined towards the human 
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race, I am not surprised at it, for the world does not treat 
her with either common humanity or justice. I intend to 
pay her a trifle monthly while we are here.' 
' You are right, dear Dick,' said his wife. 
Some wise man has told us to beware when all our 
hopes seem realized, all our wishes fulfilled. This caution 
might have been laid to heart by Whitby, for there were few 
happier men in the world than he. The things which com- 
posed his contentment were the not uncommon elements of 
life — a moderate income, a loving wife, congenial work, and 
the respect of his fellow men. There was a marvellous 
affinity of mind between him and the woman he had married ; 
they thought alike on all important subjects ; they had the 
same pursuits, and in things of smaller moment they agreed 
to differ. A man must have something in him, or at least is 
fortunate, who has a thoroughly devoted partisan in his wife. 
Whatever the world at large thought of Whitby, there was 
one mind, and that not an unintelligent one, to whom he was 
the best and bravest, the cleverest of men. It is said that 
love is blind, but is it so ? It is only with the eyes of love 
we can see the Divine in each other. To Eleanor her hus- 
band was a demi-god walking among mortals ; and who can 
say that the influence which Whitby exercised over those who 
came into contact with him was not the outcome of the subtle 
home atmosphere in which he was so revered, and which kept 
him true to nis manliest instincts ? 

One morning, not long after his interview with the witch, 
Whitby, looking very grave, entered the room in which his 
wife was seated. 

'Eleanor, I have been asked,' he said, ' by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to undertake a somewhat singular duty, but it is 
left optional with me whether I accept it or not.' He spoke 
so gravely that Eleanor listened with trembling surprise. ' If,' 
continued Whitby, ' you say stay, I will stay ; if you say go, 
I will go.' 

' What is it, Dick ?' she asked in perplexity. ' You know 
far better than I can what you ought to do, and you always 
do what you think right.' 

' It is more or less a post of danger,' he answered ; ' that 
is, it may be.' 

' Oh, Dick !' and the tears rose unbidden to her dark eyes. 

' Don't cry, Eleanor darling. It may prove nothing, after 
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all. Scindiah's troops have revolted, or at least are inclined 
to revolt, which is not quite the same thing. The Eesident 
at Gwalior wants me to take them in hand. It is some 
muddling of somebody's about pay and privileges.' 

' But must you really go ?' 

' If it is a mutiny or rebellion, it is better to kill it in the 
bud. Of course, use fair words and fair means first. But,' 
and there was a grim look on his face, and his eyes flashed 
ominously, ' if needs be, they ought to shoot or hang the 
ringleaders. The Governor wishes me to talk to them ; but 
rebellions cannot be bound up with red tape, and I, for one, 
expect no very logical answers from exasperated men with 
arms in their hands. But, sweetheart,' lowering his voice 
to soft, loving tones, ' it is not my legitimate work. Shall 
I go?' 

She answered calmly, though with an effort, for the im- 
pulse to say ' Stay !' was strong within her : 

' If you can do any good, Eichard, go ! and may God pre- 
serve you ;' and then she pillowed her small head on his 
broad breast and sobbed. He was so dear to her, he was her 
all in this world. 

' It is leaving you,' he said, ' which makes it hard for me 
to go. I know you are as brave-hearted as you are gentle. 
I know you would not keep me.' 

She tried to answer cheerfully, quoting the words of an old 
poet, ' I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more.' 

' Cheer up, darling,' he said ; ' it may all end well, and 
will most likely end in smoke. Do not break your heart.' 

' I am a very coward on your account, Dick,' she an- 
swered ; ' but, as you say, of course nothing very dreadful is 
likely to happen. I am so happy when you are with me, so 
utterly wretched when you are away, that your leaving for 
a single day seems an overwhelming misfortune. Cannot I 
go with you ?' 

' It would be better not.' 

' When do you leave, Dick ?' 

' To-night.' 

' So soon ?' 

' Well, my darling, the sooner the better. As I said before, 
mutinies cannot be mended with red tape.' 

The day was passed in all the stirring activity of packing 
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and preparations, and in the evening a travelling carriage 
stood under the portico of Whitby's house, for the hour of 
his departure had come. He himself (his tall figure muffled 
in a military cloak) stood in the drawing-room, talking to his 
wife. 

' Before I start, Eleanor,' he said, ' I will give you a 
pistol. I have not had time to load it, and you are not 
likely to require it. Still, it is as well to have fire-arms in a 
house with only women and a sick man in it.' 

' Very well,' she answered ; ' I can load it.' 

The weapon was left on the table, and she followed him 
to the hall-door. They bid each other a final good-bye. As 
Whitby entered the carriage Eleanor said, ' You will be back 
in ten days, and will write every day ;' then she added, with 
a sad little smile, ' You know I cannot be happy one minute 
without you.' 

Eichard Whitby had led a stirring soldier's life ; his career 
had not been one of fun and finery passed in garrison towns. 
He had been wounded more than once, and had seen a great 
deal of active service. As soon almost as he had joined he 
had served at Candahar, in the first Afghan War. Then he 
had been in the thick of the fighting in the two Punjaub 
campaigns, and had been present at the hardly-fought battles 
of Ferozeshah, Sobraon, and Chilianwallah. He was not 
one of Fortune's favourites ; added to which, in 1852, as we 
have before stated, he in common with the whole of his regi- 
ment had incurred the wrath of Lord Dalhousie. It is pos- 
sible that, but for this, his good services, his knowledge of 
Asiatic languages, and the almost miraculous influence his 
simple and manly character exercised over Orientals, might 
have gained him recognition and a post of wealth. How- 
ever, that was not to be ; for one thing, he never advertised 
or pushed himself, but rather held aloof from influential 
circles. Moreover, he had more than an average amount of 
moral courage ; he would speak unpalatable truth and 
' shame the devil,' as he expressed it, therefore it may be 
conjectured that his Satanic Majesty or his vicegerent on 
earth did not particularly admire Eichard Whitby, nor study 
his interests ; still he had friends who believed in him, and 
it was one of these who had requested he might be sent to 
Gwalior. 

A few nights after her husband's departure, as Eleanor sat 
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alone trying to beguile her loneliness by reading, her ayah 
suddenly entered the apartment. 

' Madam,' she begun in a low mysterious tone, coming up 
close to her mistress — she was a so-called Portuguese, and 
she spoke English. 

' What is it ?' asked Eleanor, a little impatiently, struck 
by the woman's peculiar tone, and noticing how strange and 
timid she looked. 

' That old woman, the Witch of Megara,' answered the 
trembling servant, ' has given me this,' holding up a silver 
coin, ' to take a message to you from her. She says such 
terrible things about your Excellency's going to be murdered. 
Heaven forbid it !' 

' You are joking,' said Eleanor calmly. ' Why should 
anyone murder me ? What have I done ?' 

' Truth is known to God alone,' answered the ayah ; ' I 
am but a woman, nothing is known to me, but the wise one 
says that your days are numbered.' 

' Absurd,' said Eleanor. ' I have always thought her mad.' 

' The Lord alone knows the secrets of the wicked,' 
continued the ayah. ' Knowledge is not given to your 
servant. Question the wise woman, for she says she is 
coming secretly this very night to see you. Will your 
excellency admit her? Hark! what is that sound? She 
has arrived.' 

Most Anglo-Indian houses are built with back entrances 
for the convenience of the numerous servants, and from 
behind a heavy curtain which did service as a door leading 
to one of these entrances, the strange-looking old Witch of 
Megara suddenly emerged. 

Eleanor could not help noticing how extremely small she 
was, barely five feet in height ; and as she came near, Eleanor 
and Florence looked as if they belonged to a race of giants 
beside her. It happened that Florence Eawley had entered the 
room unexpectedly, and the advent of the stranger surprised 
her extremely. The old woman wore the very unbecoming 
Mahomedan dress of the country, only rendered picturesque 
by the upper part of her person being covered with a quan- 
tity of red-coloured drapery ; and this, added to wild dark 
eyes, wrinkled face, and snowy hair, made her a very singular- 
looking object. 

After making the customary salaam, she threw herself at 
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Eleanor's feet with the most impassioned gestures of terror. 
The ayah translated the following words : ' My, fly, while 
there is yet time!' she exclaimed, 'or you and the good 
Sahib will die. It is the will of Fate that my days are few. 
Your slave is old. I am ready to depart, to rejoin those who 
have gone before me. But, ah ! your Grace,' clinging to 
Eleanor's knees, and raising her withered black hands im- 
ploringly, ' save your own life, and the life of your Sahib, 
and that of Carew Sahib, whose salt I have eaten, and of 
that child who is beloved by you,' and she pointed to 
Florence. ' To them and to you life is sweet ! Your Excel- 
lency has heard nightly the noise of quarrelling in the 
servants' quarters, near the house. Your Excellency has 
sent to tell them to be quiet, but they will never be quiet 
more. Nightly they and the guard, with others from the 
city, discuss plans of rebellion and murder. The Moslems 
and Hindoos cannot agree to terms. Do they not hate each 
other? They conspire against the English; they write 
letters ; fear is in the heart of all ; voices come out of the 
wilderness and cry "Smite! smite!" Dogs howl dismally 
round the villages. Woe, woe, is foretold. Some of the 
prodigies are familiar, such as thunder, and some are unac- 
countable.' 

' I do not fear such things,' said Eleanor imperturbably, 
hardly following the translation of the old woman's sybilline 
warnings poured out in the strange guttural language, and 
accompanied by frantic gestures. ' The Sahib is gone,' she 
continued, ' and if I fly, whither should I go ?' 

' The Lord be praised he has left,' answered the ancient 
crone. ' It is well ; follow him ; depart, depart at once, or 
you will surely die ! But I must hasten hence or I shall be 
missed ; no one knows that I have come to warn you. 
Silence ! To no one repeat what I have said, but fly ! fly !' 
she implored in her thin quavering voice, with a deprecatory 
gesture of her dusky arms. 

Eleanor thanked her gently, but in her usual calm, un- 
moved tones. The old woman then left, and from the 
pillared veranda the Englishwomen saw in the clear moon- 
light the diminutive form of the Witch of Megara as she 
walked along the road to Delhi. 

Eleanor's nature was a particularly fearless one ; she was 
not easily alarmed; moreover, she felt thoroughly convinced 
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that the warnings of her aged visitor were simply the raving 
frenzy of a mind that had lost its balance. 

But there had been one auditor upon whom the witch's 
ravings had bad some effect, and that was poor little 
Florence, who looked pale and terrified. 

'Eleanor, dear!' she cried, 'why did you let that dreadful 
old woman come? She is very, very wicked ! She is a bird 
of ill omen ! She is thought to have brought that thief who 
nearly murdered poor Desmond ; some harm will happen to 
us, be sure of that.' 

'Why should anyone murder us? Absurd! she is mad, 
poor old soul. But if you wish it, Florrie, I will load that 
pistol ; but Bichard will soon be back, and then it will be all 
safe.' 

Mrs. Whitby awoke early the next morning, and the sun 
rose as if it -were an ordinary day, and so came and went 
the next and the next ; several days had passed, and as the 
evil predicted to her had not happened, the memory of the 
old woman's visit nearly faded from her mind. All was well 
with her husband ; he had not yet arrived, but would soon 
return. Scindiah's troops had behaved with a discretion not 
to be expected of armed men; everything at Gwalior had 
returned to its normal state ; a few ringleaders of martial 
discontent had been imprisoned, and that was all. 



CHAPTEB XX. 

SAVED. 

The difficulty with Scindiah's troops' having been arranged, 
Whitby was rejoiced to receive permission to return to his 
regiment at Delhi. It was a journey of more than twenty- 
four hours, posting unceasingly, and only stopping for hasty 
meals, and the necessary change of horses at the dak bun- 
galows. He made his way homeward without any mischance, 
and with no annoyance beyond the difficulty experienced in 
starting the wretched quadrupeds provided at the different 
stages, and who apparently were suffering from a recent rise 
in the price of corn. A miserable animal would be brought 
forth, seemingly without even the power of motion, but after 
four or five men had beaten and kicked, and pushed and 
pulled him, he would be induced to make a spasmodic start, 
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generally at a gallop; and finally six miles were accom- 
plished, although the same difficulty occurred over again 
with his successor. But Whitby forgot all his compassion 
in his intense eagerness to get on with his journey; he cer- 
tainly pitied the unfortunate animals, but that was all. 
Fortunately the tedium of travel was broken by his being 
able to sleep in the recesses of his vehicle, while his old 
bearer, his only attendant, smoked his hookah contentedly 
on the roof of the carriage. 

To Whitby's great satisfaction, he discovered that they 
had got over another stage, and they had stopped at a 
staging-house in the cool gray dawn. It was just sunrise, 
and a great red sun was rising above the horizon, and could 
be seen across the broad level plains, while its rosy beams 
brightened the brown herbage by the side of the road. 

As the impatient traveller emerged from his equipage, he 
perceived that there was another dak gharry standing near 
with the horses taken out, and this fact informed him that 
he was not the only visitor who had arrived. However, as 
dak bungalows are usually constructed to admit two sepa- 
rate parties, he did not anticipate any annoyance. He 
marched into the house, ordered his breakfast, and was 
soon enjoying some refreshing tea. 

Whitby had concluded the meal, and was sitting in a 
placid mood on the Indian bedstead, covered with a mat- 
tress, which constituted the principal furniture of the apart- 
ment, when he perceived the figure of an Englishman 
standing in the veranda, but whose back was towards him. 
The stranger appeared to be a man about six feet in height 
and broad in proportion. He had light hair and whiskers, 
and was dressed in a suit of gray flannel, white shoes, and 
a light wideawake hat, with a lilac-coloured silk pugaree 
wound round it. He seemed to be admiring the fiery sun 
rising over the plain of brown grass, when suddenly a tall, 
graceful woman emerged from the bungalow, and going up 
to the admirer of nature, familiarly placed her white hand 
on his shoulder. 

' Eeggie,' she said, ' when will those brutes of natives be 
ready ? The sun will be horribly hot before we reach the 
next stage.' 

' Ah, my love,' said the man, ' I perceive our quadrupeds 
being conducted from their stable with that Oriental dignity 
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and slowness of movement which puts our fussy Anglo- 
Saxon hurry to shame.' 

Whitby sprang to his feet. He saw before him Louisa 
and her lover, Eeginald Carew.' 

' This slow way of travelling is distracting,' Carew said. 
' We shall certainly lose the mail steamer which leaves 
Bombay on the thirteenth.' 

' And,' added Louisa crossly, ' my father or that in- 
sufferable Wake, when they find out that I have not gone 
to Meerut, will come after us and catch us up.' 

Whitby now walked forward. 

' Carew ! Louisa !' he cried. 

The lovers started apart, and, on seeing Whitby, both 
looked guilty and confused. 

' Is it possible, Mr. Carew,' continued Whitby, ' that you 
have persuaded this misguided woman to leave her hus- 
band ? I did not think you capable of such conduct, or 
that you, Louisa, would do anything so wicked.' 

' Her husband ! whose husband ?' gasped the squire, red 
with confusion. 

' Is it possible that you do not know that Louisa is pri- 
vately married to Henry Wake ?' 

' Married ! No !' blustered tbe squire. ' She is engaged 
to him, and is in his power.' 

Whitby turned gravely to the woman. 

' Louisa,' he said, ' am I not speaking the truth when I 
say that you are Wake's wife ?' 

She looked terror-stricken, but answered nothing co- 
herently, though she muttered some indistinct words. 

' Tell me, Louisa !' cried Carew, noticing her over- 
whelming confusion. ' It is not — it cannot be true ! You 
have not deceived me ?' 

Lor a moment she made no answer ; then recovering her- 
self, she said defiantly : 

' I know I cannot legally marry you, but I would sooner 
be your mistress than Wake's wife. Do not listen to him, 
Reggie,' she continued excitedly. ' I cannot live without 
your love ! You promised to take me to England ; and 
once there, no one need know ' 

' You must be lost to all sense of shame to talk thus, 
Louisa,' said Whitby. ' Carew,' he added, turning to the 
squire, who stood perplexed and distressed, ' would you 

10 
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dare to take advantage of this wretched girl's infatuation, 
and make her and yourself miserable for life ?' 

' Reggie !' cried the distracted woman, ' do not leave me ! 
Take me away with you! I do not care what happens 
afterwards, only take me away. If you leave me now, you 
can never have loved me !' 

The squire paced up and down the veranda of the bunga- 
low. ' My poor darling,' he said at last, ' I thought that 
savage brute Wake had terrified you into an engagement, 
and, as a man of honour, I thought myself justified in 
making a runaway match with the girl I loved. Louisa,' 
he said sadly, ' I would gladly have made you my wife ; 
but I love you too well, after all, to place you in a lower 
position.' 

' Louisa,' said Whitby, addressing the now weeping girl, 
' you must return to Delhi with me, and I pledge you my 
word of honour that no one shall know of this, not even 
my wife. I consider it very fortunate that I have acci- 
dentally been able to save you both from taking a step 
which you would have bitterly regretted all your lives. 
Where is Wake '?' 

' I don't know, and I don't care. I never want to see 
him again.' 

By this time the equipage in which the runaway pair had 
intended to proceed had drawn up to the door. 

' Let me beseech you,' said Whitby to Carew, ' to go on 
at once and alone. Let Louisa's luggage be removed from 
your carriage, and I will take her back to the protection of 
her father.' 

Whitby gave the necessary orders, and Carew, pale as 
death and with tears in his eyes, kissed Louisa, bidding her 
farewell for ever, and rushed from the house. 

Very soon after, Whitby and Louisa started in the 
opposite direction ; after a silent journey of several hours — 
he being too grieved and she too sullen to talk — they ap- 
proached the high walls and fine buildings of the city. 
Their equipage rattled through the crowded bazaars, then 
thundered through a mediaeval gateway — the Cashmere 
gate— and they were soon in the pleasant, fresh, and green 
English suburb of the cantonments. Fortunately no people 
with gossiping tongues or prying eyes saw them, although 
the world was just awakening — officers were proceeding \o 
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parade, and ladies and children were sallying out to enjoy 
the cool morning air. Before going to his own house 
Whitby deposited Louisa at her cheerless home ; but as she 
entered the threshold of her abode, she addressed him in 
passionate tones, and with anger darting from her brilliant 
eyes : 

' You have made a fool of yourself and of me ! What 
right had you to interfere ? We were doing no harm ! Mr. 
Carew was only escorting me to Meerut at my father's re- 
quest. I don't like travelling alone, and I had to go to 
Meerut on business, to sell our house and furniture.' 

' But I heard you say you were going to England.' 

' And what of that '? After I had arranged our affairs 
and sold everything at Meerut, my father and I were cer- 
tainly going to England. If my father was himself you 
would not dare to insult me ! Go ! I hate you !' she cried ; 
' never dare to speak to me again.' 

' Louisa, if you were going to Meerut, how was it I met 
you on the road to Agra ?' 

She did not deign to answer him, but entered the house ; 
then Whitby left. The carriage next drew up at his own 
bungalow, and, in the joy of meeting his wife, all thought 
of Miss Page vanished from his mind. 

' Oh, my darling !' cried Eleanor, ' how tired, how ill you 
look I* 

' Do I ? Well, I have been travelling day and night,' he 
answered, ' added to which I have been somewhat worried ; 
but now that I am home again I shall soon be once more 
the happiest man in her Majesty's service.' 

Florence Bawley then came in to greet the returned 
wanderer. She was in the gayest, merriest mood. 

' I can guess,' said Whitby, ' from your appearance thau 
Desmond Burke is making a good recovery ?' 

' Yes, thank God ! he is doing well ; but I have a great secret, 
a great piece of news to tell you : I am going to England !' 

' To England ?' said Whitby in astonishment. ' Then 
what will poor Burke do ?' 

' Oh, he is going with me,' she said. 

' Lucky fellow ! But how, Florence ?' 

' He has been ordered home on sick leave. I am going 
to take care of him — he requires a nurse ; but, of course, 
we are to be married first.' 

in o 
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Whitby laughed. ' So you are marrying him out of pure 
pity ?' 

' I am not half good enough for him. I wonder what he 
sees to like in a foolish little girl like me ?' 

' Oh, I see,' said Whitby, ' lie, is making the sacrifice. 
Poor fellow ! I always thought he would throw himself 
away.' 

' Nonsense ! We are to be married at Meerut on the 
15th of May ' 

' So very soon ?' 

' Oh, but we have been engaged for more than a year, 
and we love each other so.' 

' That alters the case, certainly ; and all I can say is that 
he is a lucky man.' 

' He is such a patient darling. Why, even Dr. Ingledew 
said Desmond owed his recovery more to his singular 
equanimity of temper than to aii3~thing else.' 

' Well,' said Whitby, ' I am not surprised at a young man 
evincing a sublimely serene disposition when he was waited 
upon by an angel.' 

' Come, come, Dick,' said Eleanor, 'if you pour the butter 
so thickly over Florence, I shall be jealous. You never had 
such a talent for paying me compliments.' 

' Arrah now,' said Whitby, with a tolerable imitation of an 
Irish brogue, ' and haven't I had a fine young gossoon from 
the ould counthry here ; and hasn't he kissed the blarney- 
stone, me darlints? and do yez think I've larn't nothing 
from him at all, at all '?' 

At this moment the portiere was hastily drawn aside, and 
Burke, looking decidedly paler and more emaciated than of 
old, came into the room, but with a countenance beaming 
with fun, and a sly twinkle in his bright blue eyes. He had 
heard the voices and had caught Whitby's assumed Milesian 
accents, and, with a scrape of his leg on the floor and a 
genuine Irish bow, he began : 

' Welcome home again ! Shure an' yer anner's the very 
gintleman I want to say.' Then, speaking seriously, he 
said, ' Have you heard the good news, and will you and 
Eleanor come to the wedding ?' 

' Of course we will,' answered Whitby cordially ; < and I 
wish every happiness to Florence and you.' 

' Och !' shouted Burke, ' long loife and more power to yer 
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anner ! Shure an* its meself's the happy bhoy this day 
entoirely.' Then, seizing a stick which was near at hand, 
he twirled it round his head, and, with a wild ' Who-o-op,' 
began to dance in the centre of the room. ' Come along, 
mavourneen,' he said to Florence, and taking her by the 
hand, the young couple stepped and footed in a wild Irish 
jig. ' Shure an' it's meself can do the stip,' said Burke. 
' Horoo !' and he waved his imaginary shillelagh. ' By the 
Howly Poker, we'll dance a hole in the flure ! Arrah now ! 
stip out, me darlint. Horoo !' and he jigged about, dragging 
Florence after him until he dropped exhausted upon a 
couch. 

The good humour of the wild Irishman was infectious. 
Eleanor and Whitby danced also, while peering cautiously 
through the portieres could be seen the dusky faces of the 
servants, staring in scandalised astonishment at the young 
Sahibs, feeling more than ever confirmed in their opinion 
that they, like all other English people, were certainly mad. 
It needed youth and overpowering animal spirits to dance 
with joyous light-heartedness in such hot weather. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

' Who on earth do you think has returned to Delhi ?' ex- 
claimed Ensign Burke, rushing impetuously into the garden 
where bis fiancee and Captain and Mrs. Whitby were 
assembled. ' Why, Carew of all people in the world,' he 
continued excitedly, ' and he says he has come back on 
business !' 

Florence only remarked 'How strange !' and did not seem 
much interested in the matter. Eleanor was silent, but a 
strange and rather bitter smile crossed her handsome face. 

' Carew returned ! The designing villain !' exclaimed 
Captain Whitby hotly, in a fit of honest indignation. 

' Designing villain !' said Burke, ' rather strong words for 
you to use — and why ?' 

Whitby's countenance in general wore a calm expression, 
but the anger and scorn depicted on it, and reflected from 
his flashing eyes, showed that he was deeply moved. 

' The fact is,' he said with unusual warmth, ' I cannot 
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stand by and see a silly woman like Louisa Page led astray 
by Carew ; I cannot forget that I have known her from her 
childhood, and that she is utterly friendless ; for her old 
father is now absolutely imbecile, and, therefore, no fit pro- 
tection for her. That man is planning to run away with 
her, and this is the fine "business," indeed, upon which 
Carew has come back to Delhi.' 

Whitby was one of the little band of plain livers and 
noble thinkers who keep morality alive, and the world on its 
upward way. He had hitherto not spoken about having 
found the lovers at Gazighur dak bungalow, nor revealed 
that he had brought Louisa back to her home ; but Carew's 
unjustifiable return to Delhi he considered had released him 
from his promise of silence. 

Whitby's auditors were amazed, for they now heard for 
the first time the probable explanation of Eeginald Carew's 
re-appearance among them, when everyone thought that he 
had left for England. It is needless to say that the two 
ladies were indignant at the news. 

Florence looked at Whitby in childish astonishment ; by 
race and education she was one of those good women — 
' women of honour ' as the last century styled them — and 
she could not understand that one of her sex should fail in 
the duty of a wife ; Louisa's conduct seemed L* redible to 
her. 

'Are you perfectly sure, Dick?' asked Eleanor, with 
a scornful smile, ' that " Unlimited Loo " was about to 
outrage society by eloping with Carew ? If she had run 
away openly in the face of day, and taken the consequences, 
it would have been endurable ; but I know Louisa would 
never do that.' 

' Eleanor !' said Whitby in consternation, ' what do you 
mean ?' 

' Only this,' she said, blushing crimson as she spoke, for 
to her reserved nature it was painful to express openly what 
she felt so deeply, ' only this : it seems to me to be a far 
more honest action to go away openly, than to continue a 
life of sham, hypocrisy and deceit. I, too, have known 
Louisa from her childhood, and believe her to be utterly in- 
capable of acting in a straightforward manner under any 
circumstances. Don't think I am spiteful and ill-natured,' 
she remonstrated, ' but she seems to have blighted my whole 
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life by one act of treachery If I had never liked her I 
could not feel as bitterly as I do now. It was through her 
pretending friendship for me that she reached my brother, 
whom she never loved, but married only because she believed 
him to be the heir to a fine estate.' 

The revelation of the frustrated elopement came upon 
Burke like a thunder-clap. Louisa was pretty and amusing ; 
certainly she had allowed him to kiss her in the dark corners 
of the garden when no one was near, and had expressed a 
partiality for him which flattered his vanity, yet he could 
hardly believe that she, Wake's wife, had tried to elope with 
his cousin Carew ! Despite his astonishment he could not 
prevent a certain sense of amusement from taking possession 
of his mind. Carew had trained her to this. This was the 
result of the syllabus of education which Carew had pro- 
pounded of metaphysics, ethics, and general enlightenment, 
all to end in a vulgar scandal. ' Oh ! what a falling off was 
there.' 

' You take it very quietly, Burke,' said Whitby ; ' but you 
brought Carew here, and now you seem quite content that 
he should bring disgrace into my wife's family ; I call his 
conduct abominable.' 

' But are you certain of what you say ? Of course I know 
he always admired Unlimited Loo, and has been constant to 
her for years ; and I know he wished to act honourably, and 
intended to marry her. Loo ought not to have sailed under 
false colours, pretending to be an unmarried girl.' 

' As he is your relation you must know that it will not add 
to his happiness to run away with another man's wife,' said 
Whitby. 

' Oh," answered Burke, ' Carew wouldn't listen to me ; he 
is infatuated about Louisa — absolutely off his head ; and she 
is not a bad sort altogether.' 

' Get him to leave India sharp,' criad Whitby ; ' there is 
nothing like change of air for these intrigues, and I will 
telegraph to Wake and tell him to come here at once. He 
ought to look after his wife himself.' 

Burke mounted his pony ; to ride two miles to the walled 
city, to clatter at a hand-gallop through the streets of the 
crowded bazaars, and finally to draw up at a long, one- 
storied building, was only the work of half an hour, and then 
Burke inquired for the traveller, ' Carew Sahib.' He was 
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shown into a comfortless room, where he found the Essex 
squire in his shirt-sleeves, writing at a square table under a 
punkah which was being violently agitated. He looked up 
with an exclamation more of surprise than pleasure, on 
seeing his cousin. 

' It's beastly hot,' said the Ensign awkwardly ; ' I advise 
you to get out of this as soon as you can, for the heat is 
becoming decidedly unbearable, and you look ill too.' 

' Ah, yes ! T had intended to leave by the last steamer, 
you are aware, but I unfortunately missed it, so I have re- 
turned to Delhi to complete my business,' answered Carew, 

equally awkwardly. ' That Whitby is a d d interfering 

fellow.' he continued. ' He has told you of our meeting at 
the Gazighur dak bungalow. I see it in your face.' 

' Why, yes, he has,' answered the Ensign hesitatingly. 

' Doubtless he has chosen to put a bad construction upon 
my escorting Miss Page to Meerut ?' 

' Well, it was rather peculiar for you to be travelling 
alone with Wake's wife, you know.' 

Carew's brow contracted with a look of almost physical 
pain. 

' He has spread that report about, I suppose ?' 

' No,' answered Burke, ' it is not generally known ; but 
naturally I am now looked upon as one of the family, and 
they have no secrets from me.' 

The real reason of the squire's return to Delhi (although 
he did not enlighten Burke on the subject) was that Louisa 
had telegraphed to him to come back. She wished to ex- 
culpate herself in his eyes ; and she, moreover, shrewdly 
thought his presence in Delhi would silence any possible im- 
putation of her having gone away in his company. 

' My friendship for Miss Page is purely Platonic,' said the 
squire pompously. ' I repudiate the ill-natured aspersions 
of malicious people. Her case is a very peculiar one, is it 
not? and would touch any sensitive heart.' 

' She is very pretty,' answered Burke evasively, ' and 
rattling good fun.' 

' I- propose to take her to England under her father's care 
— that is quite proper— and I then place her with my 
mother ; no one can say a word against that. Louisa is the 
best and purest of women, and I defy calumny ; besides, 
then I can complete her education.' 
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1 Do you still intend to carry out your scheme of training 
her, then ?' 

' Yes. As I think I have told you before, it naturally 
occurs to me that if I require my carriage, boat, writing- 
table, or easy-chair, I have it manufactured after a fashion 
peculiarly mine own ; much more ought I to take care that 
my wife, the most important of a man's goods — if she be a 
good — be cut out according to my views.' 

' But a wife is not a block of wood ?' 

' Certainly not. I even go so far as to assert that she has 
a soul, which is denied in the East, and doubted even by 
Europeans. I have great faith in education ; I believe that 
the mind — especially that of woman — is pliant and sus- 
ceptible of being moulded into various shapes, according to 
the pressure exercised upon it from without, and this can be 
effected with much greater certainty than is commonly 
supposed.' 

' And how do you intend to set to work ?' 

' In the following simple manner. I wish to have the 
young lady altogether in my hands, metaphorically speaking, 
for at least a year before I marry her, and wish to put her 
into a position in which I can still observe her mental 
organization and pursue my course of training without her 
suspecting my design. Then if I find that I fail — if I find 
that impenetrable obstacles exist, or if she fall in love with 
another man — it will be evident that she was not intended 
by nature to be my wife. If I succeed, and find that she 
reciprocates my ideas, and sympathises generally with my 
habits of thought, shall I not have a thousand better chances 
of securing domestic happiness than by marrying under the 
mere slavish influence of infatuation, without really knowing 
anything of the character, I mean physiological, not simply 
moral, of my bride ?' 

' This sounds all very well,' said Burke ; ' but you seem 
quite to forget that Louisa is another man's wife.' 

' A mere legal fiction, my dear fellow, which can be easily 
set aside, and has nothing to do with the main issue. 
Louisa assures me that her marriage is informal. You will 
now see how the idea of my taking her to England came 
about. I had discovered the father's weakness, with which, 
of course, you are acquainted, and also that neither of them 
appears to have any ties of kindred, or other connections. 
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Louisa seems to be only anxious to take her parent to some 
quiet place, in the hope, doubtless, that he may get rid of 
his remarkable mental delusion. It happens, fortunately, 
that a small house of mine, in the little town of Hurst Hill 
(where my property lies), is vacant ; it also happens that the 
doctor there has had some experience of mad people, and 
generally has a mild lunatic or two under his care. I offered 
my house to them, and there they are going.' 

' What ! do you mean to say that Major Page and Louisa 
are to reside at Hurst Hill as your tenants ?' 

' Yes. Perhaps you may remember the house, an old- 
fashioned affair of plaster, interlaced with dark beams of 
carved woodwork about it, and that sort of thing. It stands 
near the middle of the little town; it is a nice little place 
though, with a garden behind, and a fine view.' 

' Well, this is stra.nge !' ejaculated Burke. 

' I do not see anything strange in this occurrence,' said 
Carew. ' What can be more simple or more natural, or 
evince a more logical sequence of events ? I see a young 
girl in Dublin, and admire her for her appearance alone ; I 
meet her again here, and find she is pre-eminently teach- 
able ; I adhere to my scheme ; that is clear enough. But I 
wish further to remark that you seem to have cut poor 
Louisa lately, and she feels it very acutely, especially now 
that the Whitbys are saying things derogatory to her fair 
fame. Eemember she may be your relation by marriage, 
and , as she will be leaving India approximately, I think you 
should go to bid her farewell.' 

Burke knew well enough that it would be wise to say 
' No ' to this proposal, but it is not given to all mortals to 
say the important word at the right moment ; and although 
he loved Florence, he did not see why he should drop, with 
seeming unkindness, so beautiful an acquaintance as Miss 
Page. 

' What harm is there in the girl ?' he reasoned. ' She 
flourished upon flirtation like a fly upon sugar. Her nature 
panted for adoration like a flower for water ; but these were 
feminine weaknesses to be admired, not condemned ; for was 
it not the creed of the 200th Eegiment to " Flirt and let 
flirt"?' 

There is a time in the history of most of us when the 
mind takes a sudden awakening, and we enter into a new 
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order of thought, rarely knowing how or when this happens. 
This time had not yet come to Burke, who was still young 
and unthinking, and who accepted, more than most men, 
glitter for gold. When, among the sterner scenes which 
followed, it came, it came — not as to many, by gradual 
experience — but in awful letters of fire, bringing regret and 
bitter contrition. Alas ! poor blind mortals that we are ! 
would that some god would enable us to foresee ! For 
ignorance of cause and motive is the true serpent by which 
women are ruined and men deceived. 

But before venturing to visit ' Dalilah,' Burke felt it would 
be better to obtain the consent of bis promised bride to do 
so ; therefore he hastened back to Florence. 

; It's all right, Florence,' he said ; ' the Whitbys are too 
hard upon Carew and Louisa. She is rapid, of course, but 
nothing worse, and Carew is very anxious for me to say 
good-bye to her. She is going to England with her paternal 
guardian. Now, I won't go if you would rather I did not.' 

' Oh, I am glad that things can be explained, dear.' 

' Shall I go, Florence ? I will do just as you like.' 

' I will not begin life, Desmond, by being jealous of you. 
I can afford to be generous, and I am sorry that she has 
made such an unhappy marriage, poor thing !' 

Burke, whose conscience was quieted by his cousin's 
explanation and Florence's acquiescence, again mounted his 
pony and proceeded to visit the young lady at the Eed 
House. 

' Poor girl !' he said to himself, shrugging his shoulders ; 
' with such a father and husband it is no wonder she is 
rather peculiar.' 

On reaching the Eed House he found that Major Page 
was about to take his daughter for a drive in his buggy, but 
he had been interrupted by a matter requiring his imme- 
diate attention. His daughter was just beginning to pout 
at Destiny for thus interfering with her pleasure, when the 
Ensign arrived. 

' Oh, here is Mr. Burke,' said the parent ; ' perhaps he 
will escort you. I was about to take my daughter for a 
drive, Mr. Burke ; but I am wanted for some business which 
must be settled at once. Will you take my place ? She 
you will drive may be Princess of the Isles some day, you 
know,' he added in a whisper. 
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' If Miss Page will take me for a companion, I shall be 
delighted,' said the Ensign gallantly. 

' And Miss Page will be happy to take you,' said the 
young lady. 

Between the distraction not unnatural at finding himself 
wedged in a buggy with a creature of whose attractions he 
felt considerably afraid, and the remembrance of the scene 
in the Whitbys' garden, with the accusations made against 
Louisa, his abstraction led to a lack of skill as a Jehu, and 
he managed the animal so badly that Louisa dispossessed 
him of the reins with a laugh, after he had nearly upset the 
vehicle in a ditch. With a firm grasp of the reins, her 
bright eyes kindling, she urged on the not unwilling horse, 
and in this combination of high spirit and womanly gentle- 
ness the Ensign fancied he recognised one of those cha- 
racters born to enthral mankind. 

' How wonderfully discerning Carew had been in Dublin 
five years before !' 

' In a short time I shall leave this place,' said Burke ; 
' and I have been very happy here.' 

' But you will be glad to return to England, will you not ?' 
she asked. 

' I ought to be, at all events, for I am going there after 
my marriage to the girl to whom I am engaged.' 

'Are you really? Oh, Mr. Burke, let me congratulate 
you ! I'm sure I hope you will be very happy. Miss 
Eawley is so pretty.' 

' Yes,' answered Burke ; ' and very good.' 

' Oh, how nice ! I like good girls so much. Heigho ! 
how happy she will be !' 

As they were ascending a gentle incline, the quadruped 
sank into a jog-trot ; and Miss Page, seemingly talcing no 
more interest in quickening his pace, let the reins hang 
loosely and looked dejected. 

' Oh, Mr. Burke,' she said pleadingly, ' you won't be 
angry with me, will you ? But if ever I get back to dear old 
England, you will let me know your wife, won't you '? She 
has been prejudiced against me very unjustly by those who 
ought to have known better ; but I feel that I should like 
her to be my sister. I am very foolish ; but I have no one 
to love except papa, and I should so like to have a sister. 
You know, we are very old friends now ' 
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' Then I am to be your brother, Miss Page ?' 

' Oh, brothers should not be so formal. Call me 
Louisa.' 

' Louisa, then, may I talk to you a little about my friend 
Carew ?' 

' Yes, if you want to , but I'd rather you would talk to 
me about yourself, Desmond. May I call you so, in spite 
of our little quarrel ? Do you know ; I have thought of a 
favour I should like to ask. Will you write to me from dear 
England ? — will you write so that I shall get the letter on 
my birthday ? I've an absurd fancy for receiving letters on 
my birthday. It's the 23rd of October.' 

' I will write with pleasure,' answered the Ensign ; ' but 
you will be in England before that.' 

' I may not ; and if I am to stay here it will make me so 
happy, if you will keep your promise, and we shall always 
be friends. I value your friendship above everything — you 
will never forget me ?' 

The proud and bright girl of a few moments before had 
changed into a tender being, nestling at the Ensign's side, 
who felt himself insensibly yielding to her subtle fascina- 
tions. It was a hard fight between the memory of an 
absent love, and the present witchery of a pretty girl seated 
by him. Indeed, there is no saying to what this drive might 
not have led, had not some other personages come upon the 
scene. 

There, advancing along the road to meet them, was an 
object which had the effect of freeing the Ensign's individu- 
ality from the spells which were being rapidly woven round 
it. This was no other than the Whitbys' carriage, with 
Mrs. Whitby and Florence seated in it. They passed the 
buggy with cold, averted looks ; but Florence turned faint 
and sick, for through her heart there ran a fierce throb 
of jealousy, painful as a blow, or even death itself. It was 
true that Burke had called on Louisa, with her permission ; 
but that he, her affianced husband, should drive in a buggy 
on the public Mall with that noted flirt was not what she 
had anticipated. Poor child ! she bravely determined not 
to be jealous, although her lovely eyes were full of tears, 
which she could not repress. 

' Oh, you will catch it, Desmond,' said Louisa, with a 
mocking laugh, as the Whitbys : carriage drove by, ' you will 
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get it hot and strong. How those women hate me, although 
I have done them no harm.' 

The rest of the drive passed in comparative silence, and 
soon afterwards Burke deposited his fair companion at the 
paternal mansion, and then hurried away to dress for the 
mess dinner, to which he had been invited that evening. It 
must be owned that the too susceptible Ensign was not 
sorry that he should not see Florence until the next morn- 
ing, when probably a night's sleep would have cooled down 
any passing annoyance which vexed her gentle soul, for he 
well knew that resentment and anger in her sweet nature 
were never of long continuance. 

Florence's visit at Delhi had been unconscionably long ; 
but while Burke remained there, too ill to be moved, she 
could not make up her mind to return to her father, and 
leave the man whom she adored. 

Life was to Florence and her lover an untried country, 
whose difficulties and perils were to be met with the sole 
aid of a few instincts and a few maxims. It had no mean- 
ing beyond the pleasures of to-day, for the tragic side of 
existence did not concern them at all. Burke's scheme 
of life was to laugh, dance and jest ; and if evil came, why 
think of it ? Why meet trouble half-way ? 

Although they were much of an age, Florence's feeling 
towards Eleanor was one of admiring reverence — the regard 
which a child might have for a person older, sadder, wiser, 
and infinitely better than herself. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

SPECTRE-STRICKEN. 

Henry Wake had never, from birth, been of the prosaic 
and practical Anglo-Saxon type. His pale complexion, wild 
dark eyes, marked features, and spare frame, all indicated a 
descent from a Cornish, and possibly Celtic, line of ancestry. 
His youth had been passed in the solitude of the great 
wastes of Dartmoor, and from infancy even he had heard 
the primitive traditions of a simple-minded peasantry. 
Both from physical organization and order of mind, he was 
what would be called superstitious. People had asserted 
that the Wakes were all mad; they were undoubtedly 
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eccentric ; but call it insanity, hallucination, or use the 
modern psychological term, and say that Wake was ' a 
sensitive,' the fact remains that from childhood he saw, or 
thought he saw, things hidden from grosser eyes. Having 
broken with the conventional world, having been ship- 
wrecked in love and hope, and now living in utter isolation 
in the solitudes of dense forests and unpeopled wastes (at- 
tended only by a few servants), this inherited tendency to 
belief in occult influences became a monomania. 

Moreover, his conscience awoke with overpowering force 
to the fact that two men had fallen by his hand, and his 
morbid thoughts accused him of being a murderer. The 
' flattering unction ' which he had hitherto laid to his soul, 
that his victims had deserved their fate, and that he had 
slain them only in self-defence, no longer brought him con- 
solation. His sleep became troubled by frightful dreams, in 
which the distorted and hideous old fakir continually ap- 
peared to him, with angry, threatening gestures — his repul- 
sive face convulsed with diabolical hatred. Then, also, he 
would often see the Thug whom he had shot in the ruins of 
Secro, who, while seemingly gazing upon Wake, would 
piteously murmur the pathetic lament, ' Oh, my home ! oh, 
my children !' Then, at times, a slender, graceful, white- 
robed form would glide beside his couch, presenting to his 
view the beautiful statuesque face of Moti, appearing to be 
clasping her infant in her arms. This last was a gentle 
shade, whose features wore an air of celestial calm, and 
sometimes she was accompanied by the finely-proportioned 
form of the youthful hunter Gopal. 

Eventually Wake not only saw these figures in his dreams, 
but they seemed to haunt his daily life. As he walked 
along, or sat solitary in his tent, a white mist would seem 
to rise from the ground, and out of this ephemeral vapour 
these forms would appear ; they came by no effort of his 
will, neither could he cause them to disappear. 

Among the spoil which Wake had removed from Secro on 
his first expedition was that large stone which he had 
believed to be a diamond, but which proved to be a crystal, 
supposed to be endowed with magical power, and which he 
had taken from the dying grasp of the Thug. Seeing this 
amulet lying neglected in Louisa's room at the Eed House, 
Wake had taken possession of it, and wore it constantly on 
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his person. Whether this fact had anything to do with his 
remarkable experiences occultists must decide, but Wake 
himself always believed in the supernatural power of this 
crystal or charm. 

An extraordinary change came over his whole view of 
life, and it seemed as if his mind had undergone an utter 
transformation ; he no longer cared to acquire money, he 
no longer wished to recover his ancestral estates, he no 
longer hoped to regain the affection of his wife, whose bitter 
words, 'I hate you! I wish to be free!' rankled in his 
heart, causing an envenomed wound. ' Let her be free,' he 
thought ; ' let her have the money. And he even viewed 
with indifference the fact that another had supplanted him 
in her love. This phase of feeling was not so much due to 
the mysterious influences by which he seemed surrounded, 
as to the fact that the old glamour was dispelled, and he no 
longer believed in Louisa. 

The woman he had loved was beautiful, always elegant 
in appearance, always witty and entertaining, and he had 
believed, despite a ' spitfire disposition,' as he called her hot 
temper, that she was truthful and noble in character ; but 
now, now at last, the duplicity and heartlessness of Louisa's 
nature was clear to him, and the spectacle disgusted him. 

With all Wake's faults he detested lying and deceit, 
possessing, as he did, the chivalrous traditions of a race who 
had never counted among their numbers either cowards or 
liars. ' Let her take the wealth and begone !' his hot, un- 
mercenary heart cried out under the torture of betrayed 
affection and disappointed hope. In securing the treasure 
of Secro he had sinned in causing the death of innocent 
people, and the money was ill-gotten gain ; there was the 
stain of blood upon it ; he would have none of it. 

Wake had been wandering about from camping-ground to 
camping-ground, and found himself at Secro, the attraction 
there being the quantities of game to be found in the great 
jeel of Nujufghur, within reach of that place. Besides, these 
ruins, in his loneliness, seemed to have a special fascination 
for him. As he paced along the massive walls of the old 
castle, memory would recall that happy time when, with 
Louisa at his side, he had been full of hope and satisfied 
ambition. He recalled, too, the old Major with his mental 
absurdities, the handsome light-hearted Burke, the per- 
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petually grumbling Maunders, the noble-looking Willoughby, 
and the burly Squire Carew, with his didactic pomposity : 
all were gone, but the memory of their presence in this 
ancient castle haunted him almost as much as the unreal 
spectres which pursued him night and day. 

He was in the court-yard of the ruined castle, and noticed 
with surprise that the heap of stones which formerly guarded 
the entrance to the hidden wealth of Ali Kareem had been 
removed, and that the staircase was open to all who chose to 
enter. Actuated more by curiosity than any other motive, 
he descended the steps and entered the place whence he 
had removed the treasure which he had thought would have 
brought him happiness. For a moment he stood, lost in 
painful thought, when a light touch upon his arm put an 
end to his reflections. He hastily turned round, and beheld 
the Witch of Megara ! 

It was now the hour of dusk, but a curious green light, 
probably arising from the beams of the setting sun, illumined 
the whole place, and, falling upon the white summer robe 
of the old woman, gave her so unnatural an appearance that 
Wake hardly realized whether she belonged to the real 
world, or that phantasmagoria of hallucination in which he 
had lately lived. 

The witch emitted her usual cackling laugh as he started 
back in evident terror at the unexpected sight. 

' Do not fear me, Sahib,' she said ; ' I am but an old 
woman, and one who is no enemy to you.' 

This curious form of salutation left Wake too surprised to 
answer at once. 

' Are not the secrets of the heart known to me ?' she con- 
tinued. ' Sahib, you are not a bad man for an Englishman. 
Your heart is not wicked ; but your temper resembles a fire 
of thorns, which blazes up fiercely in an instant.' 

' What do you require of me ?' asked Wake, fancying from 
her words that she had come to beg. 

' No, no,' she answered, as if reading his thought. ' The 
old woman asks not money from the Sahib. She will soon 
be rich — more rich than words can say, when the reign of 
the Kings is restored, and that happy time is even now at 
hand,' and she laughed triumphantly. 

^ What do you want with me ?' again demanded Wake. 
I come to warn the Sahib. Nothing in this world is 

11 
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lost. Does not the influence of good or evil actions last for 
ever? Though the Sahib is an infidel, yet even in the 
mansions of hostility there are good men who shall oneday 
breathe the " fragrance of the garden " (Paradise), for is it 
not written that even on the unbelievers Allah will some- 
times have mercy ?' 

Wake was more than ever perplexed by this rhapsody. 

' The Sahib understands not,' said the sibyl, again divining 
his thought. ' The old woman knows. It has been revealed 
to her that not many dark actions have stained that white 
book in which the life of the Sahib is written. He has gained 
honour in this world and salvation in that which is to come. 
Has he not befriended the helpless and unprotected ? Can the 
dead speak ? They have spoken, and Moti bids the Sahib 
leave this land and return to his own country ; then all may 
be well with him. But if the Sahib despises the warning, 
then he will perish miserably, like the rest of his country- 
men ; for in the life of the Sahib there is neither aim nor 
love,' she continued, ' only the courage of despair.' 

' The recklessness of despair,' thought Wake, who mar- 
velled at the skill with which she had divined the workings 
of his tortured mind. 

' Ah ! ' cried the witch excitedly, her shrill voice ringing 
through the vaulted chamber. ' What evil fate made the 
Sahib meddle with the thrice-accursed treasure of this 
place ? Every rupee of that gold was wrung by a tyrant 
from the poor, despite their tears and groans. It is written 
that while one tittle of that ill-gotten money remains with 
the Sahib his life shall be accursed. Is it not the will of 
Allah that the oppressed shall be avenged? Sahib, it is 
Moti, Moti who is dead, who speaks to you from beyor.d the 
grave.' Again Wake marvelled that his vague impressions 
of the evil nature of the treasure should be so singularly 
confirmed by the words of this mysterious old woman. 
' But it has been decreed by Fate — and who can withstand 
Destiny ? — that the ill-acquired hoards of Ali Kareem shall 
at last pass into the hands of a woman, who will use the 
treasures for good, and not for evil ; and then, but not till 
then, shall the curse pass away. There is danger to the 
rule of the English,' she went on. ' Does not the Sahib 
feel it in the air, like the approach of a thunder-storm ? 
Let the Sahib learn wisdom ; let him fly from danger while 
there is yet time.' 
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The words ' danger to the English ' brought Wake back 
at once into the every-day world, and a smile of scornful 
disdain curled his lips. 

The Witch of Megara gazed at him for a moment, and 
then, extending her long lean arm, she described a circle, 
saying, ' Sahib, behold futurity !' and then, as though in a 
flash of light, he saw passing before him a terrible pageant 
of despair, in which he and all he loved on earth played so 
lamentable a part that his heart beat wildly, and his knees 
knocked together in an unaccustomed terror. The revela- 
tion vanished in an instant ; but the feature in it which 
most impressed Wake was the seemingly dead body of an 
Englishwoman, entirely divested of clothing, being dragged 
by her long golden hair by beings whom he scarcely recog- 
nised as human — for to him they wore the semblance of 
fiends. The face of the prostrate form was turned from 
him, but a horrible conviction seized him that he beheld the 
dishonoured corpse of his wife. He had believed that he no 
longer cared for her ; but now. from the violence of his 
passionate indignation, he knew that she was still clear 
to him. ' You must save her,' someone seemed to whisper 
in his ear. He turned to interrogate the Witch of Megara 
further ; but she was gone, as mysteriously and noiselessly 
as she had come. 

He tried to collect his disturbed faculties, but he could 
not divest himself of the idea that he had received a 
warning which he must not disobey. Some overpowering 
calamity threatened Louisa, he knew not what, and, in 
spite of his formed resolve that he would never seek her 
again, he determined to hasten to Delhi, so as to be near 
her should danger threaten. 

The sudden darkness of the semi-tropics had now fallen 
upon the still ruins, while on the night-wind was borne the 
hideous outcries of the jackals that infested them. In a 
fever of impatience Wake ordered his horse to be saddled, 
and then, throwing himself across the back of his swift 
Arab, rode headlong through the semi-deserted wastes, 
hardly drawing rein until he reached the trim villas and 
gardens of the English cantonments at Delhi. 

In the cool gray dawn he alighted at the door of his 
sister's house, who, on seeing him, was much shocked at 
his wan, haggard appearance. She at once ordered break- 

11—2 
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fast, -which Wake, after his wild night's ride, was glad to 
receive. He dared not tell his sister the presentiment^ of 
coming evil which possessed him. It was a thing which 
could neither be explained nor reasoned about. 

' I have come,' he said, ' to try and persuade my wife to 
return with me to England. We are rich now, and there is 
nothing to keep us here.' 

His sister looked at him in perplexity. 

' You are in a very false position,' she said. ' It seems 
wicked to recommend it, but why do not you make your life 
apart from that artful creature ? You can never make her 
happy, and she will render you miserable.' 

' When all else is lost, duty and honour still remain,' said 
Wake. ' Louisa is unlike us — she is frivolous and pleasure- 
loving ; but if I had been more gentle and cautious, I might 
have led, where I have vainly striven to drive.' 

Eleanor kissed his broad white forehead, and smoothed 
back the clustering dark curls which fell over it. 

'Poor old fellow!' she said gently. 'Do you remember 
our lately seeing a camel and a bullock ploughing together ? 
It reminded me of your ill-assorted marriage." 

Wake could not help laughing. 

' Which am I, Nell, the camel or the bullock ?' 

' I don't know, dear,' she answered. ' I only know that 
you deserve a nobler destiny than being tied to Louisa.' 

' You are always down on her, poor thing !' and he shud- 
dered as he recalled that horrible vision. ' She might have 
been a better woman had she mated with a wiser man.' 

' It is generous and sweet of you to say so,' she replied, 
though his words found no echo in her heart. She believed 
Louisa to be irreclaimable, because false to the core, and 
marvelled, as common-sense has often done before and since, 
how easily the nobler sex can be deceived by pretty silliness 
and airs of assumed innocence. 

' Eleanor,' said Wake, speaking with evident effort, ' you 
have been ambitious on my account. You have thought 
that we might once more build up our family name with the 
treasure of Secro. Banish the idea from j^our mind for 
ever, for that money is the price of blood ; it is accursed. 
Let our name die out with me, and all the follies of our race 
be forgotten.' 

She looked at him in sad surprise ; it was not easy for 
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her to give up the dream of her life ; but when she saw his 
wildly-gleaming eyes, his strange air, the feeling came over 
her, with sickening dread, that the inherited curse of 
insanity had at length fallen upon him. She did not at- 
tempt to reason with him, for she knew it was useless ; she 
only kissed him, saying quietly, ' Come what will, dear, we 
will try to do right ; pride and ambition are the besetting 
sins of ruined gentry like us. But what will you do with 
the treasure ?' 

' I shall make a free gift of it to my wife, if she will take 
it. I am now going to tell her of this. Louisa is so wedded 
to money that she would not care to part with the wealth of 
Ali Kareem, even if I wished it.' 

He had sent a servant beforehand to prepare Louisa for 
his visit, and soon afterwards he was in her presence. 
Louisa had retired to her own apartment, and after ex- 
changing her out-door toilette for a loose dressing-gown, was 
awaiting her husband's arrival in anxious thought. Guilt is 
always nervous, and she felt persuaded that Whitby had 
recalled him in consequence of her having left Delhi with 
Carew. A loud knock upon the window-shutters of her 
room roused her from her reverie, and for a second she felt 
startled, for certainly the noises in the Red House were very 
strange and inexplicable ; but she soon recovered her self- 
possession and called to her ayah to open the Venetian 
blinds. In the dark veranda stood "Wake, who had come 
secretly because, after that last scandalous quarrel with 
Louisa, he had not cared to be seen by the domestics. 

' Why have you come ?' Louisa asked ungraciously. 

He carefully closed the door as well as the Venetians 
to the French windows of the room. 

' Louisa,' he said, ' will you pay attention to what I say ? 
I have come to tell you something that you will hardly 
believe — there is some magic in that crystal.' 

'Oh! you have it then. I lost it, but supposed it had 
been stolen.' 

' I saw it lying about, and knowing that you did not 
value it, I took it away with me. I always wear it, which 
perhaps is the reason that I have seen such inexplicable 
things, for I have had a vision of something so unreal, so 
utterly ghastly, that it appalled me.' 

' Nonsense ! I expect you had been drinking. But what 
did you see ?' 
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' It concerns you, and showed me but, there, never 

mind details ; it is enough that I was so impressed with 
what I have seen that I have travelled all night to take you 
away from this place. Whitby sent me a telegram, but before 
it had arrived I had made up my mind to start, so it only 
hastened my movements.' 

' Where will you take me ?' she asked coldly. 

' Straight back to England, and we might start this very 
night. Get ready at once ; I will have post-horses laid, and 
everything prepared ; moreover, I make you a free gift of 
every farthing I have in the world, and all the treasure 
hidden here and elsewhere.' 

' Henry Wake, you are mad !' 

' There are some presentiments which are stronger than 
sober reason. Leave with me to-night, I beg, Louisa ; only 
do this, and you shall be free ever after to go where you 
like. I repeat, I have had a supernatural warning.' 

'I don't believe it,' she answered stoutly; 'it is only a 
trick to get me into your power.' 

But, as she spoke, her lips trembled and her eyes dilated 
with uncontrollable terror, for the strain of Indian blood in 
her veins made her superstitious as well as untruthful. 
Uncivilized races, as they are called, living always in close 
proximity with nature, have cultivated their spiritual facul- 
ties, while civilized nations have become more material ; in 
India many persons live a life beyond the physical, wherein 
the unseen is all-powerful. 

' No, Louisa, it is no trick ; I only want to take you away 
from certain peril.' 

' But my father?' she asked. 

' He can either accompany us or follow under the care of 
the servants. Come, Louisa,' he continued, seeing her still 
hesitating, 'time presses. However, if you do not believe 
the warning, there is another reason why I should take you 
away from Delhi. They say,' he continued, his brow 
darkening, and speaking in a broken voice, ' that Carew 
would steal you from me.' 

There was something so unlike Wake in the weird-looking 
gaunt hunter before her that Louisa was alarmed, and 
Began to cry. 

' You ought not to come and frighten me like this,' she 
sobbed. ' What ails me ? I am hysterical and silly, and 
you had better leave me now.' 
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' I will not force niy society upon you if it is unpleasant 
to you; but, Louisa, if we never meet again, remember that 
I have loved you as few women have ever been loved. Be- 
member, dear, that I beg your pardon for all I have ever 
done to grieve you ; my temper is bad, and, for some un- 
known reason, I am never so irritable with others as with 
you. Forgive me, dearest. My pride might prevent my 
saying this at any other time, for you never have returned 
my affection. Believe me, Louisa, should we ever come 
together again, I would behave differently. If you could 
only care for me a little, and not flirt with other men !' 

Louisa looked very lovely. The half-frightened and 
sobered expression of her countenance only increased its 
charm. 

' What do you mean !' she asked; ' why are you saying 
all this ? Whitby has been telling you stories about me.' 

He kissed her white hand over and over again. 

' I can never be prejudiced against you, dearest,' he said, 
' never ; but come away with me at once.' 

' I cannot,' she answered ; ' but I will to-morrow, or soon.' 

' You will?' he asked, with sudden joy. 

* Yes, Harry, I will.' 

' Promise it faithfully.' 

' I promise — honour bright ; but go away now,' she added ; 
' I am so frightened and excited.' 

' My place is to guard you, dearest. Why should I leave 
you if you are terrified ?' 

'But you frighten me,' she said ; and then, traitor-like, she 
kissed him. (The Judases of all times betray with a kiss.) 
' You are not a bad fellow after all,' she added coaxingly. 

' But you prefer that big brute Carew to me,' he said 
savagely. 

Louisa, well trained in the ways of concealment, answered 
in the gayest and lightest of tones : 

' Do you think, knowing me as you do, that I wish to 
change one tyrant for another? Still, Carew is a man of 
good family, and will be useful to get us into high society 
after our return to England. Of course he admires me, but 
so do others ; I am tired of telling you this.' 

' These are the words always on your lips, Louisa — society 
and admiration. I never hear you speak of love, or honour, 
or duty.' 
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She shrugged her pretty shoulders, and laughed lightly as 
she replied : ' On the contrary, I cannot live without love, 
and oh ! I should like to live in a pretty house with you, if 
you will promise to behave better !' 

This is what she said ; but in her heart she thought that 
to live in a house, and undergo the horrors of dulness and 
domesticity with Wake, would be imprisonment for life, in 
the custody of an unloved gaoler. She was too sharp-witted 
to say so, however. ' What economy is necessary in telling 
lies ?' asks an Indian proverb, which she had taken to heart 
and always acted upon. ' But go now, please,' she added ; 
' I am so tired and sleepy.' 

The truth was that she expected a visit from Carew, and 
dreaded the probable meeting of the two men. 

' You will be ready to leave this time to-morrow ?' he 
asked. 

' Yes -' 

'You mean it?' demanded Wake, trying to read her 

beautiful but inscrutable face. 

' Yes, yes ; I have given you my word — what more do 
you want ?' 

Before Wake left he said : 

'Be careful; let no one see Ali Kareem's jewels; and, 
whatever you do, do not attempt to sell them in India — it 
is too risky.' 

Another moment and he was gone ; and Louisa, her fears 
somewhat lessened, sat down and tried to think over the 
meaning of the trying scene she had just gone through. 
What puzzled her most was how she should manage to 
elude Wake and go to England with Carew. To find that, 
despite all that had passed, she still retained her hold on 
Wake's affection, flattered her vanity and love of power ; 
but her only objects in life were wealth, society, and 
universal admiration. She knew, with the keen insight of 
a selfish nature, what would be most to her advantage, and 
felt convinced that Wake would be terribly in her way 
in the glorious life of amusement, wealth, and liberty which 
she had planned for herself in England. ' For his temper 
and jealousy were dreadful,' she reasoned. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

ali kaeeem's jewels. 

The day following Wake's unexpected visit to his wife, 
Carew again called at the Eed House, and was immediately 
ushered into the drawing-room, where Louisa, who had 
been reclining on a couch, rose to receive him. The woman 
whom the squire truly loved, or rather, graciously patronized, 
stood before him, a picture of girlish grace and beauty, her 
fair curly hair enshrining her delicate face like the halo of a 
saint, while her smiling gray eyes looked gladly into his own. 
After accepting her cordial invitation to dinner that evening 
he said : 

' I hope Major Page is quite ready ?' 

' Yes, at last,' she answered ; ' but I have had some 
trouble with him, poor dear ! Ah, Eeginald ! you should 
have known him five years ago; he was very different then.' 

' Good advice and a cool climate will soon put him right, 
I have no doubt, Louisa. And now, as our arrangements 
seem complete, there is nothing to prevent our immediate 
departure from this land of rupees, luxury, and heat.' 

And he threw himself languidly into an easy-chair. 

Carew and Louisa had determined that it would be a mis- 
take to fly madly in the face of society. An open scandal, 
a horrible divorce suit, were the vulgar and disagreeable ex- 
perience of stupid people. The only sin in Louisa's code of 
morals was the sin of being found out, and, whatever 
happened, she would still walk ' in fear of Mrs. Grundy,' 
in which picus resolve she was seconded by the squire. 

After a short pause, Louisa said suddenly : 

' As my father is incapable of transacting business, I 
wonder if you could get Dilam Parshad to buy, or at least to 
value, this jewellery ? It is very old-fashioned,' she con- 
tinued, ' and I would rather have the money.' As she 
spoke she took some curious-looking articles from a small 
box which lay upon the table. ' Do you understand precious 
stones ? What should you think these Indian things are 
worth ?' 

Carew examined the things. The first articles he took up 
were some ear-rings, or rather a collection of ear-rings, for 
the native custom is to crowd a number of bells over and 
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around the ear. Then he looked at a necklace, and after 
that an aigrette for a turban. All these ornaments were 
thickly set with what appeared to be large pieces of glass, 
but an expert might have known that they were absolutely 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 

' I cannot tell whether the stones are real or not,' he 
answered ; ' you perceive that they are cut without facets, 
not set like English jewellery.' 

' Don't you think they are real ?' she again asked. 

' They may be genuine, and if so must be worth a great 
deal of money. I little thought my Princess had such a 
dowry. These things are of artistic and beautiful workman- 
ship,' he added. He now examined some small boxes, 
cups, and a sword-hilt of jade exquisitely cut, and encrusted 
with glittering stones. 

' I have seen jade-work of this sort in Delhi,' he went on, 
' but never finer specimens. Where did you get them, 
Louisa?' 

' Oh,' she answered carelessly, ' my great-grandfather 
collected this sort of thing, and they have been in our 
family for a hundred years at least. I have told you, 
Eeggie, that I shall be immensely rich some day, only my 
father's incapacity and my ignorance of business stand in 
the way just now. I hate being poor ; it is odious. I 
mean to cut a dash in England, and when I am in London 
I shall get into the best set.' 

' The size of these stones is enormous,' said Carew ; ' and 
if they should be real you might become known by your 
jewels. They are so dirty-looking, however, and the 
settings so tarnished, that none but an experienced person 
could have any idea of their value ; but I am afraid they 
are only paste.' 

' Perhaps you are mistaken, Eeggie, and yet I don't 
know, for I once had a fine large stone which everyono 
thought was a diamond, but it turned out to be a crystal, a 
magic crystal.' 

' Where is it ? It is strange how the superstition about 
crystals prevails among all races. The fact is, rock crystal 
naturally contains more electricity than most substances, 
but whether or not the old occultists knew of electricity is a 
secret hidden from us.' 

* Oh ! that is the reason of its magic, is it ? Well, I did 
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not value the stone much, and was careless about it ; how 
stupid of me to lose it ! But, Eeginald, sell all this trash if 
you can : if I wear jewels, I should like modern ones.' 

' You need no ornaments, certainly ; your youth and 
beauty are sufficient.' 

' Go, flatterer,' she laughed ; ' but really I should like to 
have this matter settled one way or the other, and to know 
what they are worth.' 

' Oh ! most certainly ; I shall be delighted to do anything 
for you, and will get them valued in Delhi,' said Carew. 
ever ready to gratify Louisa's wishes. ' If they should be 
worth, let us say twenty thousand pounds, how charming 
that would be !' 

Carew had not a trace of jealousy, revenge, nor even spite 
in his character ; his fibre being too soft for any of the 
darker passions. As far as his indolent good nature would 
allow, he held a very bad opinion of Wake ; first, because he 
had enlisted as a common soldier ; secondly, because he was 
poor ; and thirdly, above all, because he had struck his wife. 
In consequence, he looked upon Wake altogether as a 
' dreadful fellow.' Human nature is so oddly blended that 
Carew was a mass of contradictory qualities. He was 
highly educated and well read, and yet he was utterly un- 
practical in everyday life, and was no judge of either 
character or motive in others. He valued money, good 
repute, and success, for however advanced and unorthodox 
he might be in opinion, he had in practice a horror of acting 
in any way so as to bring himself into discredit with good 
society, whose approbation was to him as the breath of his 
nostrils. Therefore, with all his seeming liberality of thought, 
he quite agreed with Louisa in her idea of the main objects 
cf life, which were to make money and to bow at the shrine 
of received opinion. Besides this, the most marked features 
in his character were those qualities which he shared in 
common with most of the human race — great selfishness, 
and a vast amount of conceit. 

Carew. who now affected travelling in a palankeen, set off 
at once to the city, carried by four men, taking Miss Page's 
property with him. He soon arrived at Dilam Parshad's 
house in the jewellers' quarter, whose outward appearance 
of blank, windowless walls gave no indication of the Arabian- 
Nights-like splendour concealed within its humble-looking 
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exterior. A crowd of white-robed Asiatics thronged the 
narrow doorway which led into the abode, and Carew, 
pushing his way through them, found himself in a small 
court, surrounded by a pillared veranda. The celebrated 
Delhi jeweller, Dilam Parshad, was a stout man, whose 
head was swathed in a pink turban, of a shape and hue 
peculiar to his tribe, and probably of some pre-historic type. 
Several natives were in the court, and two Englishmen and 
a lady, who alone were seated on chairs. Some English 
customers, strangers to Carew, were being served, and — 
according to Asiatic manner — before them, laid out upon 
clean linen cloths on the floor of the court, w r ere ranged 
small heaps of unset rubies, pearls, and other stones, and 
also innumerable gold chains, bracelets, and various articles 
of jew r ellery. All this untold wealth was kept with patri- 
archal simplicity in a common-looking black trunk. 

The design and workmanship of Indian jewellery cannot 
be surpassed. Delhi has been for many centuries, and still 
is the centre of an enormous trade in gems and gold-w T ork, 
because Indians continue to the present day their ancient 
custom of keepiDg w r ealth tied up in valuables, seldom in- 
vesting their money in banks or public securities, as Euro- 
peans are in the habit of doing. 

On seeing the portly figure of Carew, the bronzed face of 
the diamond-merchant expanded into a smile of welcome. 
The squire was a customer, having on one occasion purchased 
a valuable string of pearls from him, which he had bestowed 
upon Louisa. Carew, though an interpreter, explained his 
business, and the countenance of the tradesman fell, for, like 
most of his race, he preferred selling to buying or valuing. 
However, he courteously expressed a desire to see what the 
Sahib had brought. The ear-rings were first exhibited and 
passed from hand to hand, then the aigrette, and the jade 
sword hilt and boxes, and a murmur of surprise and admira- 
tion ran through the usually impassive Asiatic assembly, for 
the Indian thinks it ill-bred to express violent admiration 
for anything. 

'What do. you think these ear-rings are worth?' asked 
Carew. 

' Your slave could not buy such valuable things,' answered 
the jeweller. ' They are certainly worth many thousand 
pounds, The King of Delhi has become poor; but the 
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Begum Zennut Mahal, the King's young wife, might buy 
them if she saw them.' 

' But, sir,' said an English gentleman, rising from his seat, 
'excuse me for telling you these things exactly resemble 
some jewellery which has been stolen. May I ask how they 
came into your possession? Allow me first to present my 
card. I have come all the way from Calcutta especially to 
discover the perpetrator of one of the most singular and 
daring thefts upon record.' 

Carew, turning red with anger, answered shortly : 

' I consider, sir, your remarks intensely offensive, and 
decline to answer your question.' 

' I regret giving you offence,' answered the other courte- 
ously, ' but I must tell you that a private in the 200th 
Begiment, of the name of Brown, or Wake, is suspected of 
having misappropriated some property answering exactly in 
description to these very articles you propose selling ; and 
unless you can give a satisfactory account as to how you 
came by these things, I must put the matter into the hands 
of the proper authorities.' 

Then Mr. Sims called a red-turbaned policeman, to whom 
the jewels were delivered. 

Carew, never gifted with much presence of mind, was 
thunderstruck ! The name of Wake, and the remembrance 
of all the property he had seen in his tent, so terrified him, 
that he offered no resistance on seeing Louisa's valuable 
jewels thus suddenly transferred from his possession to that 
of the police. 

At last he tried to remonstrate, but he had no valid objec- 
tion to offer ; for the poor squire found himself facing many 
unpleasant possibilities. 

' I believe I am speaking to Mr. Carew ?' continued the 
lawyer. 

Carew bowed assent. 

' Well, sir, we cannot discuss this matter here. Most 
natives understand English, although they pretend they do 
not ; and if you will accompany me, I will explain all the 
circumstances more fully to you.' 

The astute Sims saw by the utter bewilderment of the 
squire, and the blank dismay written upon his face, that he 
was innocent in this affair ; and he wished to discover how 
much Carew really knew. 
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The two Englishmen walked down the great Silver Street, 
which was thronged with turbaned men dressed in bright- 
coloured clothes, with here and there an occasional veiled 
woman. Strings of led camels, creaking bullock-carts, and 
bedizened and armed nobles of the King's court, with their 
followers mounted on prancing horses, completed the scene. 
But all this appeared to the luckless squire the phantasma- 
goria of a dream ; all was unreal except the misery of fear 
and suspicion which he now experienced. 

The lawyer went on : ' You are, perhaps, aware that 
Brown, now known as Wake, although a gentleman by 
birth, was lately a common soldier ?' 

' I have heard so.' 

' When serving with the 200th at Meerut, he caused the 
death of a fakir, in a quarrel about a woman ; and from this 
mendicant, or the woman in question, Wake undoubtedly 
gained the knowledge that a great treasure was hidden at 
Secro. He is supposed to have murdered this woman and 
some other accomplices with whom he shared the secret. 
Whether he did so or not has yet to be proved ; but this 
matter of the fakir was very successfully hushed up by his 
friends at Meerut. I was professionally employed by the 
Newab of Doobghur, to whom the treasure belonged ; I dis- 
covered from the gossip in the barrack-rooms of the 200th 
Regiment at Meerut that Private Brown had obtained a 
commission and was posted to a new regiment at Mooltan. 
I desired a confidential agent who was on the spot to report 
to me when Wake joined at that station; for I naturally dis- 
liked the expenditure of time and money in making so long 
a journey myself. The first news I heard from Mooltan was 
that Mr. Wake had resigned the service, and another officer 
would be sent to fill his place. I then concluded that Mr. 
Brown or Wake had left India, and so had escaped me, but 
afterwards I accidentally heard from an old woman that the 
gentleman I wanted was in camp near Delhi, with a party 
of officers on a shooting excursion. I hastened to the spot 
indicated, to find that he had gone no one knew where ; but 
I can prove that while at Secro — a deserted, ruined place — 
Mr. Wake succeeded in unearthing an enormous treasure.' 

' All this may be true,' answered Carew ; ' but how do you 
know that these particular jewels were found at Secro? 
It seems utterly improbable.' 
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' Because,' said the lawyer, ' on the sword-hilt which you 
showed just now was the very name Ali Kareem, and the 
date 1727, which corresponds with the description given.' 

• That may be a mere coincidence.' 

' Moreover, all those jewels exactly correspond with an 
inventory of Ali Kareem's property which the Newab of 
Doobghur — the legal owner — has placed in my possession.' 

' It looks suspicious, certainly," assented Carew. ' But I 
suppose all native jewels are much alike; their fashions 
never change; they last centuries.' 

' But, Mr. Carew, you have not told me how you obtained 
those things.' 

' No ; and I refuse to answer any question on the subject.' 

' Ah well !' said the lawyer blandly, ' I shall have to prove 
(which I can) that you got them from Miss Page, who 
obtained them from Henry Wake, to whom she is engaged. 
You see, I am in possession of the main facts ; but my em- 
ployer does not wish to press the charge of theft, and if the 
whole, or at least the greater part, of the treasure is restored, 
no questions will be asked. But if not, the case will be 
fought out to the bitter end.' 

' It does not concern me,' answered Carew ; ' I know 
nothing about it.' 

' But the property must have been concealed in Miss 
Page's house.' 

' Not with my knowledge,' answered Carew. 

' Where is Mr. Wake ?' asked the lawyer. 

' I do not know ; and if I did, I should not feel myself 
justified in telling you, unless you can give me more certain 
proof of what you assert. It seems to me that you have 
accepted the statements of natives, who rarely if ever speak 
the truth, and who, like all Asiatics, have allowed their im- 
aginations to become crazy about some fabulous wealth.' 

' But the treasure ^uas found, and has now disappeared. 
It has always been the national custom in India to hide 
wealth. To this day, if an average Hindoo has saved money, 
he either buys jewellery for his family, or buries his riches 
in the ground. The treasure in question was concealed 
under circumstances well known in history. Nadir Shah 
carried away gold, silver, and jewels to the value of eighty 
millions of our money, from Delhi, in 1727 No one 
doubts that fact ; therefore, that a leading Moslem noble of 
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that day possessed a treasure worth half a million of money 
is not improbable, and still less that he caused it to be con- 
cealed when a ruthless invader was expected. In the taking 
of Delhi in 1727, a great part of the population were 
massacred in cold blood, and the houses of the nobility were 
burned. In this tumult, Ali Kareem and his whole family 
were murdered by the Persian soldiery.' 

' I know,' answered Carew, ' everyone knows, that in the 
fifty miles of ruined cities round Delhi treasures had been 
constantly hidden ; but the point at issue is — Did Mr. Wake 
find a treasure ?' 

' We know he carried it away.' 

' Then why don't you claim it ?' 

' Because Mr. Wake has had such cunning and daring 
accomplices that it was no easy matter to find his hoards ; 
but some of the things have been traced. Shrewd fellow 
that ! He is engaged to be married to Miss Page, and there 
are a good many scandalous stories current about them. 
She is certainly mixed up in the affair, and we rather suspect 
Mr. Burke of the 200th, who, I fancy, knows more than he 
cares to tell. Captain Whitby — 3Sth Begiment, N.I. — a 
relative of Wake, certainly helped him. The whole affair 
is very discreditable to the people concerned. Fancy the 
luck of that man Wake, in finding an enormous fortune 
without the least toil or effort ! I have been slaving in this 
country for fifteen years, and have hardly gained a living. 
Luck is a wonderful thing in this world !' 

Soon after, the two men went on their separate ways. 
Carew did not return to the Bed House ; he dared not go 
until this matter was cleared up, so he went back to his dak 
bungalow exhausted mentally and physically, his brain in 
a very whirl of confusion. Again Louisa had deceived him ! 
She told him she had inherited these jewels, and yet it 
seemed certain that she had received them from her husband, 
who had himself acquired them dishonestly Again he re- 
called Louisa's midnight visit to Wake's tent, and the reason 
she had given him for her presence there. It seemed to him 
that the lawyer's accusations were too tangible to be denied. 

Annoying as the whole matter was in every sense of the 
word, it was rendered doubly so from the fact that in all 
probability he would now be detained in India to give 
evidence in this wretched affair. 
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Moreover, Louisa's secret marriage to Wake would be 
published openly and form an important feature in what 
promised to be a cause celebre. But he thought it better 
that Louisa should know at once what had occurred, so he 
sent her what he considered to be a very diplomatically- 
worded letter : 

' Dear Miss Page, 

' A very unpleasant circumstance has arisen which I 
hope you will be able to explain. The jewels which have 
been so long heirlooms in your family have been mistaken 
for some articles lately purloined from a Newab, and an 
impertinent lawyer named Sims has officially seized the 
valuables, and made them over to the police. I deeply 
regret that this should have befallen your property while con- 
fided to my care. I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you 
this evening, as I dine with Desmond Burke at the Mess of 
the 105th Eegiment. 

' Yours very truly, 

' Beginald Carew.' 

Louisa turned very pale on reading the above. She felt 
that she had blundered in trying to sell those things in Delhi, 
Wake having warned her of the risks of so doing. However, 
it was useless to regret what she had done. She glanced 
again at Carew's letter — ' So I am simply " Miss Page " 
now,' she thought ! ' no longer his " fair queen." It is the 
beginning of the end, and I have lost him. What shall I 
do ?' And she wept bitterly. 

Carew's admiration had become necessary to her life ; 
the conviction that she was loved by a man whom she 
thought capable of the highest devotion had a great fascina- 
tion for her, and she dreaded being forsaken by him. Now, 
it dawned upon her in its full horror — that she might not only 
lose Ali Kareem's jewels, but her new lover, and the fortune 
and social position he had offered her. 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

AT BAY. 

A buggy drove into the court of the Bed House, and from 
it descended Mr. Sims, who, after inquiring for Miss Page, 
was ushered into the drawing-room, where he awaited her 

12 
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arrival. Louisa was dressing for dinner, when a servant 
announced that a Sahib wished to speak with her, and on 
looking at the card he had sent in, she discovered that her 
visitor was no other than Lawyer Sims. For a moment her 
heart beat excitedly, because the information contained in 
Carew's letter prepared her for a most unpleasant interview. 
She knew that the only thing to be done was to see the 
lawyer and baffle him if possible ; so with an extraordinary 
lucidity of mind, and a calmness of nerve which seemed 
almost miraculous, she gracefully glided into the room, her 
countenance wearing a look of smiling inquiry. 

'I hope, madam,' said the attorney, bowing low, 'that 
you will excuse my calling upon you. May I ask for a few 
minutes of your leisure ?' 

Louisa, with her unsurpassable power of acting, smiled 
sweetly in return, for even an attorney is a man, and can be 
vanquished by a woman. ' I am sure it is very kind of you 
to call upon me, and I am glad to make your acquaintance.' 

' I have come on a matter of business, Miss Page.' 

' Oh, indeed ; then I shall send for papa. I don't under- 
stand business.' 

' I can quite believe, Miss Page, that with your youth and 
beauty you have followed more feminine accomplishments ; 
but will you just answer me a few questions about this little 
jade box ?' and he put a gem-spangled casket into her 
hand. In the confusion which had attended the confiscation 
of the jewels in Dilam Parshad's shop, Mr. Sims had 
managed to retain this box, thinking he might obtain useful 
information through its means. 

Louisa looked attentively at the glittering article. ' It is 
a curious box,' she said, ' but what about it ?' 

' Is it yours ?' 

' Mine ? I wish it was ; I have never seen it before.' 

'Eeally, Miss Page, you surprise me.' 

' Why, Mr. Sims, how odd. Y\ T hat makes you think I 
have anything to do with the box ?' Her role was childish 
innocence, and she looked at him smilingly ^yith her puzzling 
gray eyes. 

' There must be some mistake, Miss Page,' he said • ' did 
you not give this box to Mr. Carew ?' 

' I ? Of course not. I never give or take presents from 
gentlemen. Papa would not approve of it.' 

'Oh, really,' said the lawyer, who felt persuaded that 
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Louisa was fibbing ; but sbe looked so charming, and fibbed 
so gracefully, that he almost felt as if he should like to 
believe her. 

Louisa had long ago settled that the art of telling lies 
with coolness and cleverness was most important to learn 
betimes ; her code being that those who simply wanted truth 
were either inconveniently earnest or stupidly intense. 

The lawyer went on. ' You know an officer of the name 
of Wake — Ensign Wake ?' 

' Wake — I know so many officers — let me see. Can you 
tell me his regiment? Possibly then I might remember.' 

' He was in the Tipperary Bangers.' 

' I have never met that regiment, Mr. Sims.' 

' No ; but Mr. Wake was staying at Secro with you. 
Come, Miss Page, you cannot deny that.' 

' Oh ! but that Mr. Wake is not in the army at all, so he 
said.' 

' Did Mr. Wake give you any jewellery ?' 

' Eeally, Mr. Sims, I told you before that I never accept 
presents from gentlemen.' 

' But did you see any jewels in Mr. Wake's possession ?' 

' I know nothing about Mr. Wake's private affairs ; and 
this being the case, I must ask you to talk to papa. That 
is the dinner-bell ringing. Good-evening, sir;' and Louisa 
swept out of the room, and Sims, of course, could not follow 
her. Never had he cross-questioned a more artful witness. 
She was a playful inginue, utterly obtuse, extraordinarily 
simple, and never tripped once. 

He then saw the Major, but all his questions were met 
with Scriptural allusions, and prophecies, and the speedy 
founding of the new kingdom ; therefore Mr. Sims had no 
alternative but to take his departure, feeling that he had not 
gained much by his visit. 

Louisa was greatly relieved when she saw the defeated 
lawyer drive away from the house, for, like most women, 
she had a perfect horror of the law. She could not help 
wondering what would happen next. If she had only left 
Delhi ! She was not a timid woman ; few men could ride 
better or more fearlessly, and it is probable that in a witness- 
box the most astute counsel would fail to confuse her, still 
less to make her blush ; yet — yet she hated being drawn 
into a legal quarrel. 

12—2 
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How the dinner dragged ! She wondered why Wake had 
not kept his engagement to return. How would he take all 
this ? Would he drop her because she had disobeyed him 
about the jewels ? How anxious and nervous she felt ! 

As soon as she returned to her room she despatched a 
messenger to Carew, imploring him to come to her at once. 
She had long ago unpacked the hiding-place in the cellars, 
and put its contents into sea-chests, which she had des- 
patched to England ; but, unfortunately, among the things 
that she had yet to put away there were heaps of compro- 
mising articles in addition to that unlucky handful of jewels. 

Why did Wake tarry ? Had he been arrested ? If he 
would only come, she would leave Delhi with him while 
Carew and Burke were making merry at the Mess of the 
105th N.I. It was very mean of Carew to abandon her in 
her difficulty, leaving her no alternative but to go with 
Wake. While she wandered about the veranda to catch a 
breath of air — for she could not sleep — the mysterious 
knockings and rappings went on as usual in this house of 
evil repute. 

A vague rumour concerning her brother and some stolen 
jewels had reached Eleanor, and made her feel very ill at 
ease ; therefore her anxiety was not lessened when the 
deputy-magistrate Ogilvie (an old friend of Whitby's) called, 
and in a mysterious manner asked to see the Captain alone ; 
and, after a short interview in Whitby's study, left as 
hurriedly as he had come. 

There was a look of expectation on Eleanor's handsome 
face as her husband re-entered the room where she was 
sitting. ' What did Mr. Ogilvie want ?' she asked. 

' Only,' he answered rather bitterly—' only to recommend 
that Louisa and Wake should both be spirited away from 
Delhi ! It is from no pity for Henry, rest assured, that he 
proposes this; but he says, " It is too horrible that a charm- 
ing, innocent girl like Louisa should be mixed up in a dis- 
graceful trial, having been dragged into the affair by an 
unprincipled scamp." Eleanor,' continued Whitby sternly, 
' if you have known all along that your brother had found 
some hidden treasure, it would have been better to have 
told me. It is want of confidence which I feel most.' 

He spoke angrily, the first sharp words he had ever 
uttered to her. 
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' I do not think my duty to you obliges me to reveal other 
people's secrets,' she answered with spirit. 

' Then he has found these immense riches ?' 

' Can you keep a secret ?' she asked. 

' Yes,' he answered. 

' And so can I,' retorted his wife. 

' That is an old catch,' he said; ' you do not mean to tell 
me?' 

' It is no affair of ours, and the less you know the better.' 

' Then you mean to screen Wake at all costs, even at my 
expense ?' 

' Certainly I will do all I can to shield him, but not at 
your expense, Dick : you are dearer far to me than he is. But 
tell me, suppose Henry had found a treasure, was it right or 
wrong to take it ? I fail to see any sin in it ; my conscience 
may be obtuse. It seems to me that morally he has as 
much claim to this money as the people who naturally 
enough wish to get it for themselves. There are other 
things in my brother's life that I would sooner see undone.' 

' The natives of India love litigation ; they are sure to 
begin a lawsuit about this, and we shall be dragged into it. 
It is a disgraceful affair.' 

' Yes ; but I hope you think my brother's conduct not 
altogether unjustifiable. Of course I defend him ; but if 
love cannot shelter a backslider, what else should or can ?' 

Eleanor was no meek Griselda, but a high-spirited, 
affectionate, and faithful woman. 

Whitby confessed, in answer to his wife's earnest inquiries, 
that he did not think Wake guilty of an enormous moral 
offence in hunting for the treasure, and taking it ; but then 
there was, besides, the complication of the fakir's murder, 
and the mysterious disappearance of other natives, of which 
also Wake was accused, and this made Whitby feel very 
much ashamed and deeply anxious. 

' They will rsquire my evidence against Wake about the 
fakir,' continued Whitby. ' I told Ogilvie all I knew ; what 
else can I do? But I knew nothing about the treasure.' 

' Then you did not try to screen my brother,' she cried. 

' I will not lie for you, nor for anyone,' he answered 
angrily. 

' You are quite right, dearest ; but it is all very terrible.' 

' There will be an investigation, and Wake will be called 
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on to disgorge his ill-gotten gains if he has any. I cannot 
screen your brother now that he has committed robbery as 
well as murder.' 

' The worst of all is that Henry intended coming back to 
Delhi to see Louisa to-night.' 

'How unfortunate!' said Whitby; 'for the police have 
orders to watch the Eed House, and have drawn a cordon 
round it.' 

'Has it come to that? — how dreadful!' exclaimed his 
wife. ' I must send to tell him not to return here ;' and she 
immediately despatched a servant to Budlee-ka-Serai with 
a letter to her brother. 

Whitby was going to a Mess dinner, and left to dress, 
while Eleanor Whitby paced up and clown her apartment in 
great agitation. 

' If this business should make mischief between Eichard 
and me, it will be worse than all. I would give worlds 
if the whole matter could be buried in oblivion for ever.' 

Eleanor had a strong character, and an intelligence 
highly matured for her years ; for she had learned through 
suffering, and it had aged her. Her life had hitherto been 
that most moving of all tragedies — a noble nature struggling 
with, though not utterly overcome by, adverse circumstances. 
She had all her past life been placed in uncongenial surround- 
ings, and now by her happy marriage she had stepped from 
a path of daily martyrdom into the peace and rest of a 
seeming Paradise. She had discovered perfect truth, perfect 
loyalty, and perfect constancy in her husband — a long- 
dreamed-of ideal. The tears welled into her large dark 
eyes, and her short upper lip quivered with proudly re- 
pressed feeling, as she reflected bitterly that her brother 
had caused a passing estrangement between her and her 
husband. 

Whitby was a plain, straightforward regimental officer ; 
he was not ambitious, neither did he indulge in the conceit 
that he was born to set the world to rights. That part of 
his life which was not demanded by his regiment he had 
given up to scientific pursuits, and unostentatious philan- 
tbropy. It is true that he thought that meddling and 
muddling, if not worse, had decimated his regiment, the 
38th N.I. ; but he did not say so publicly, for plain speaking 
was considered a crime in those days, and he knew also that 
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for an obscure officer to protest against injustice was useless; 
still, he hated it with his whole heart, whether it affected 
him or the poorest, meanest wretch who walked the earth. 
The cause of humanity is promoted as much by a noble life 
as by platform speeches, agitation, or books. In India one 
such life as his was equal to the preaching of fifty mission- 
aries, because the natives thought well of the Christian 
tenets when they remembered that ' Sahib,' who was so 
truthful, brave, courteous and unassuming. It was a suc- 
cession of such men — unknown to fame — who had rendered 
the founding and still more the keeping of our Indian 
Empire possible. 

While Eleanor was reflecting in agonizing misery that the 
person she loved most on earth was angry with her, Whitby, 
dressed in uniform, re-entered the room. 

' Dearest,' he said, ' forgive my cross words; I know it has 
been no fault of yours,' and he kissed her white forehead in 
a sad, grave way ; but the graceful sweetness of his apology, 
and his tender manner, filled her soul with peace and joy. 

Whitby, Squire Carew, and his cousin Ensign Burke were 
dining together on the 10th May at the Mess of the 105th 
N.I., who were giving a farewell entertainment to one of 
the officers of that regiment. Captain Chadwick, the officer 
in question, was an especial favourite in the regiment, and 
much liked by all who knew him ; so all the married officers 
deserted their domestic punkahs (we cannot say hearths) 
upon this occasion. Even the Colonel of the 105th, a man 
of portly figure, with a rubicund and well-bearded visage, 
came to speed the parting guest. The general aspect of the 
party was certainly brilliant. The long array of gaily- 
attired warriors included some bronzed veterans, somewhat 
too stout to appear altogether graceful in their short shell- 
jackets, while others were handsome, beardless boys, whom 
it seemed cruelty to send into the carnage of a battle-field. 
The glittering appointments of the table, the music of light 
laughter and flowing conversation, the recalling of old 
exploits in the field, and old convivialities in the mess-room, 
all combined to render the scene bright and amusing. It 
must be confessed, however, that the music of light laughter 
and flowing conversation mentioned above had a vinous 
gruffness about it ; and when the dessert came, and the 
band struck up outside, and the decanters were circulating 
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freely, all hearts were opened. The ties of friendship about 
to be broken by this P. P.O. banquet then began to be con- 
sidered in the light of the purest bonds of brotheroood. 
Every old officer in the regiment awoke to the miserable 
conviction that he could not be happy without his brother- 
officer Chadwick. The married officers to a husband would 
even have preferred to lose their wives. The Colonel and 
Chadwick had not spoken to one another when off duty for 
some time, but all was forgotten in the sentiment inspired 
by the bright potations each was quaffing. Tears trembled 
in the eyes of the Colonel as he rose, steadying himself on 
the shoulder of the senior Captain, who was seated on his 
left, ' to propose the health of his dear, he might say beloved 
friend — he might say his brother, Anthony Chadwick.' The 
Colonel was not a man of many words at the best of 
times, and he was now slightly incoherent in his remarks. 
However, he shook hands warmly with Chadwick, and 
wiped his own eyes pensively with his napkin. Then every 
other officer of the regiment also shook hands with Chadwick, 
and all wiped their several eyes with their napkins or 
pocket-handkerchiefs, or allowed their tears to glisten un- 
disturbed. The band then was brought in to play ' Auld 
Lang Syne,' and the officers joined hands, crossing their 
arms over the table, some standing on their chairs with one 
foot on the table, all shouting the old song at the top of their 
voices, and altogether there was a mixture of wild revelry 
and vinous pathos in the scene which was very charming. 
The departing warrior broke down with emotion when he 
returned thanks for the ovation he had received. He had 
little thought before how clear his brother-officers were to 
him, or he to them, and as he stood before them on unsteady 
feet he could only stammer out, ' This is the proudest 
moment of my life,' over and over again. 

Then the party broke up, and Burke accepted the offer of 
a seat in the dog-cart of a young civilian who had offered to 
drive him to Whitby's house, situated about a quarter of a 
mile away from the Mess. Before they had proceeded far, 
the horse shied, and backed the cart into a ditch under a 
wall topped with broken bottles, and Burke, thinking the 
vehicle likely to upset, clambered from the back seat on to 
a buttress of the wall, whereon, fortunately, there was no 
demolished glass. Being discovered in that position by 
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Willoughby and Carew, who were returning home on foot, 
he was immoderately chaffed for being intoxicated, although 
he insisted that he evinced his sobriety by deserting an un- 
safe dog-cart for a secure wall. Thus accidentally are 
reputations for good or ill made in this scandal-loving 
world ! 

No idea of an unfriendly future disturbed the Ensign when 
he awoke the next morning with rather a headache, thinking 
only what awful fun the Mess dinner had been. 



CHAPTEE XXY. 

THE RISING OF THE STORM. 

Burke, Whitby, and his wife were sitting at tbeir breakfast- 
table at eight o'clock on the morning of the 11th of May, 
1857 Whitby was dressed in full uniform, having only 
just returned from morning parade. The table was decorated 
with flowers, and the room, in spite of the glare and heat 
without, was dim and cool, the shutters being closed. 

The bungalow was a scene of repose and happiness, ' a 
home where hearts were of each other sure.' The newly- 
married couple and their friend were lingering over the meal, 
and laughing at those nameless little trifles and verbal jokes 
which lose all their point in repetition, and yet raise a gay 
laugh in daily life ; while Florence had started early, when 
it was cool, to spend the day in the city of Delhi, with some 
friends of the name of Palmer, who lived there. 

Suddenly Whitby's orderly, a handsome young Bajpoot, 
rushed into the apartment, the picture of fear and amaze- 
ment. ' Sahib,' he cried, ' the Fouj has come from Meerut!' 

Whitby rose from the table, fastened on his sword, and 
put his hat on his head. Despite his endeavours to appear 
calm, so as not to alarm his wife, he looked almost as much 
astonished as bis informant, 

' What is the Eouj ? what has happened ?' cried Eleanor 
and Burke. 

' Oh, nothing,' answered her husband quite collectedly. 
' It means only the army Tbere is nothing to be frightened 
about. I am going to see the Brigadier, and I shall be back 
directly.' 

He then left, accompanied by his orderly ; and his wife, 
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not at all disturbed in mind, went about her daily duties 
as calmly as at any other time ; while Burke lit a cigar and 
read a novel. 

Whitby soon returned, looking rather annoyed, but other- 
wise as calm and self-possessed as usual. He said : 

' Brigadier Graves has ordered me to take two hundred 
men to the White House. Some slight disturbances have 
taken place at Meerut, and from that point we should com- 
mand a view of the road from the ford of Baghput, by which 
the disaffected may try to reach the city of Delhi.' 

' But the heat is frightful,' she said ; ' must you go now?' 

' Yes,' he answered, ' but I shall get under cover at the 
White House, which is empty. Good-bye, sweetheart.' 
He kissed his wife as he bade her adieu. Neither of them 
for one moment imagined what frightful scenes they would 
pass through before they met again. For the mutiny of the 
Sepoy army had suddenly taken place. The Yvhitbys had 
little expected it, nor could they foresee the six months of 
ceaseless struggle and conflict which would occur before the 
revolt was suppressed. 

Whitby walked to the quarters of his soldiers, where he 
was joined by Captain Tytler, another officer of the same 
regiment, but neither of them suspected the loyalty of their 
men. The soldiers proceeded to fill their pouches with 
ammunition, and Whitby could not help observing that they 
were taking a larger quantity than he had ordered ; but, as 
time was short, he contented himself with reprimanding 
them sharply for the present, determining to report some of 
them for disorderly conduct. At length the two companies 
started and marched down the straight road of the canton- 
ments, on each side of which stood the detached villa-like 
residences of the English officers, surrounded by gardens full 
of trees and shrubs. 

As they marched on, they saw an English officer riding 
rapidly towards them. 

' Whitby,' he said, ' the Brigadier has ordered all the 
women and children to assemble at the artillery-sergeants' 
quarters. I will inform your wife, and I will let Miss Page 
and her father know.' 

The staff officer galloped on. His words pierced Whitby's 
heart like a dagger, for he realized that some great danger 
was now apprehended, or the Brigadier would not have 
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ordered such precautionary measures ; and although he was 
bent on performing the military duty on which he was 
ordered, he could not help feeling deeply anxious about his 
young wife, who, unsuspicious of any danger, was left alone 
under such unforeseen circumstances. They passed a high 
massively built small fortress, called the Flagstaff Tower ; it 
was situated on the hill known as the Eidge of Delhi, and 
from its summit the English ensign still waved. After 
leaving this, they marched but a short distance, and halted 
at a large unoccupied villa, the White House. By this time 
the heat was intense, for it was now eleven o'clock, and the 
two officers hailed with pleasure the sight of the mansion, 
where they hoped at least to rind a shelter from the burning 
rays of the sun. 

Whitby addressed his soldiers : 

' Come out of the heat,' he said, ' and sit here in the 
shade.' 

' We prefer sitting here, Sahib,' said some of the younger 
men with un-military familiarity. 

Whitby remarked a group of young soldiers most of them 
mere boys, who were listening with intense interest to a 
veteran, who seemed to be haranguing them. He heard the 
orator say : ' It is just one hundred years since Plassey. Have 
not the Brahmins always foretold it ? Is it not written in 
the books that the Company shall rule one hundred years 
and no more? Are not the men from Meerut our brothers? 
Why should we then fight against them and obey foreigners ?' 

Whitby could not help feeling disturbed at this speech, 
although at the time he little understood its ominous 
import. 

' Come in out of the sun,' he said sternly to the speaker. 
' You — an old soldier — what do you mean by this disobedi- 
ence ? It will be all the worse for you, who ought to know 
better.' 

The soldiers submissively entered the door of a large shed, 
for the habit of military obedience was still strong in them, 
added to which the more than ordinary influence Whitby 
exercised over the men of his own regiment forced them to 
submit. Yet still there was an atmosphere of restlessness 
and excitement around them too real to be completely 
hidden from observation. They talked, they gesticulated, 
seme argued, and, again, some spoke in low earnest whispers. 
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They had been at the White House five hours, when sud- 
denly an end was put to the tension of nerves so painfully 
felt by the men and their officers. 

It was then four o'clock in the afternoon, and all at once 
every man jumped to his feet, and seized his gun, startled 
by a terrific noise, which sounded like the roar of a thousand 
cannon, or even as if the end of the world had come. 

Natives and Europeans alike gazed in amazement at the 
city lying below them across the river Jumna, for the terri- 
fying sound evidently proceeded thence. Tben they saw a 
snowy white cloud — like a sheet — hanging over Delhi. This 
gradually rose higher and higher, becoming quite black as it 
ascended into the cloudless sky 

' Good God !' said Whitby to Tytler ; ' it is all up with us. 
The natives have taken Delhi, and blown up the magazine !' 

The effect of this spectacle upon the two hundred soldiers 
was electrical. After gazing on the sight in deathlike silence 
for a moment as if spellbound, they rent the air with accla- 
mations, and, being Hindoos and mostly men of Oude, they 
shouted ' Long may Pirtheeraj reign !' 

They then, without the least hesitation, rushed tumultu- 
ously on the road to Delhi, taking their arms with them. 
Whitby and Tytler called after them, exhorting and com- 
manding them to return, but their words fell upon deaf ears. 
The thoughtless youths of the 38th, who had but lately 
joined, hastened on to swell the throng in the revolted city ; 
but forty old soldiers, whom time and dangers shared 
together had bound personally to their officers, remained 
behind. 

' My friends,' said Whitby, addressing them, ' you will be 
loyal to the English Government and true to me ?' 

' Sahib,' they answered, ' we will not allow a hair of your 
head to be touched !' 

Whitby was about to return to cantonments with his 
small guard of faithful soldiers, to report to the Brigadier 
that most of his men had deserted, when he saw Captain 
Holland riding in hot haste towards them. 

' Whitby,' he said as he drew near, ' the Brigadier has 
ordered youto bring your men at once to the Flagstaff Tower.' 

' My men !' answered AVhitby bitterly. ' I have only 
these forty soldiers left. The rest have gone to join the 
insurrection in Delhi.' 
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' Come at once, Whitby,' answered the other. ' The 
Brigadier wishes to see you.' 

They soon reached the Flagstaff Tower, which they found 
greatly changed from the quiet and tranquil appearance 
which they observed as they had passed it in the morning. 
The English ensign still waved from the tower, and some 
Indian boys, who, being Christians, had thrown in their lot 
with the English, manned the top of the small fortification, 
and muskets and ammunition were being handed up to 
them. On one side stood the Brigadier, holding an im- 
promptu council of war with half a dozen officers as to the 
best means to be employed in the emergency in which they 
found themselves. On the level ground which surrounded 
the tower were several groups of English ladies, ayahs, and 
children. A great number of private carriages stood near 
at hand ; there were besides a few sepoys and numerous 
native servants, while the interior of the fort was also 
crowded with women and children. 

Whitby looked around with agonizing anxiety, and at last 
saw his wife, whose fine face looked calm and brave ; she 
was standing at the foot of the tower, handing up arms to 
its boy defenders. 

Another feature of the scene was a cart, whose ghastly 
contents were hidden by a covering of pink and yellow 
muslin, which shrouded the dead bodies of some of the 
officers of the 54th and other regiments, who had been 
murdered by their soldiers that morning in the city. Among 
them was the corpse of poor Chadwick, and many others 
who had been at the dinner-party of the previous night. 
Before Whitby could speak to his wife, he, in a few hasty 
words, reported the desertion of his men to the Brigadier ; 
and was then, for the first time, made acquainted with what 
had actually taken place at Delhi. 

The native cavalry and other regiments had risen the 
night before in Meerut, murdered their officers, and had 
ridden forty mile? straight over to Delhi. Brigadier Graves 
sent out the 54tii N.I. to oppose their entrance into the 
city, but instead of repulsing the rebels, their regiment 
fraternized with them, and killed their English officers, who 
strove to keep them to their duty. The revolted troops had 
been joined by the King of Delhi, and, at his orders, they 
then rushed pell-mell to the Arsenal, which they knew was 
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filled with munitions of war. Young Willoughby had charge 
of this post, and as he had but nine Englishmen to rely 
upon, he could not hope to defend the place against the 
swarms who attacked it. He laid a train of gunpowder to 
the magazine, and, as the rebels poured in, he applied a 
match to it and blew up assailants and defenders together, 
being prepared to sacrifice himself, and those he knew were 
loyal, rather than allow this great store of warlike materials 
to fall into the hands of the insurgents. 

Willoughby, so handsome, brave, and gentle, so modest 
and unassuming, had in his breast the heart of a true hero, 
and had performed a deed the remembrance of which will 
last for ever, and rank worthily with the most vaunted 
achievements of ancient chivalry. Strange to relate, 
Willoughby and another officer escaped from the burning 
ruins, and made their way out of the city, but only to be 
murdered at last by hostile villagers. 

Indecision and hesitation were rampant in the little 
council held at the Flagstaff Tower ; no one knew what to 
do for the best; some advised one thing, and some another. 
This was a worthy hesitation, for Brigadier Graves refused 
to abandon his post ; he believed and hoped every minute 
to see English troops and guns arrive from Meerut, only 
forty miles away. At Meerut there was a large force of 
British horse, foot, and artillery. 

Tytler, of the 38th N.I., addressing the Brigadier, 
said : 

' Pardon me, sir, but what are you going to do ?' 

' I shall stay here,' he answered, ' and protect the women 
and children.' 

' But,' resumed Tytler, ' it is impossible to defend them 
here without food or water.' 

' We cannot abandon our post,' said some of the other 
officers. 

' There is no disgrace in leaving a situation which is 
untenable,' said Tytler, ' and this is so ; and I dare not 
stay here and see my wife and children murdered before 
my eyes. It would be unmanly in me not to try and save 
them and the other ladies and children, and the only way 
to do so is to leave at once. I will stand my court-martial,' 
he said hotly; ' but leave this we must, and that immedi- 
ately !' 
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The times were out of joint, indeed, or Tytler would 
never have addressed his superior officer in these terms, but 
have contented himself with the strict performance of any 
duties assigned to him ; but he felt it was incumbent upon 
him to speak out. He was a good officer, having a greater 
knowledge of the native character than most Englishmen 
possessed, and this enabled him to see clearly the desperate 
nature of the strait they were in. Tytler's words accus- 
tomed men's minds to the idea of retreat, but they could 
hardly believe that succour would not come from Meerut, 
and they detested the idea of retiring. 

By this time it was five o'clock, and the heat was oppres- 
sive, and besides, they had been almost without food or 
drink the whole of the anxious day. So it was decided 
that when the sun set they should retreat, and try to reach 
Umballa, which was about seventy miles distant, and 
which was garrisoned by English troops. They possessed 
two guns, which it was arranged should form the advance 
guard, while the forty faithful sepoys who had remained 
with Whitby, and a few others of the 74th, were to protect 
the rear. This being settled, Whitby, having now a line of 
action open to him, went to his wife, who had been watch- 
ing and listening to the tones of his loved voice, when he 
had also given it as his opinion that they must retire. 

' How thankful I am to see you here !' he cried. ' How 
did you come ? have you a carriage ?' 

' No,' she answered; ' I was brought here by the quarter- 
master's wife.' 

' I will send for our close carriage at once,' he answered, 
' for when the sun sets we are all to start. But where,' he 
continued in a tone of anxiety, ' is poor little Florence ?' 

' She has not come yet. She was in the city, you know, 
but as soon as the disturbance began Desmond Burke 
rushed off to Delhi to bring her away.' 

Whitby dared not put into words the terrible truth, which 
was that nearly all the English in the city — men and women 
■ — were in the greatest danger. 

Just then an extraordinary apparition appeared ; a fair, 
tall, well-formed man, whose feet were bare; he had no hat 
on his head, and his costume was a loose suit of much- 
soiled white flannel, looking more than ever peculiar where 
all the men were in full uniform. 
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' It is Carew !' cried Whitby. 

The squire addressed the Brigadier : ' I have just man- 
aged to escape from the Main-guard. The whole city is up, 
and has joined the mutineers: they kill all the English — 
men, women, or children — they see.' 

And then in a few hurried words he went on to explain 
that he and several English men and women at the Main- 
guard had managed to drop from the city wall, a distance 
of thirty feet, and cross the glacis of the fort. ' Most of 
our party,' he said, ' were determined to get into the open 
country and reach Meerut. Burke and Florence are 
together ; but I joined an officer called Merton, and came 
here. Where are Major and Miss Page? I do not see 
them,' he said, addressing the Whitbys. 

' I have not seen them all day,' said Eleanor. ' They 
were certainly warned, at the same time that I was, to 
come to the Flagstaff, but, for some reason or other,. 
Louisa absolutely refused to leave her house ; at least, I 
was told so.' 

' I will go to the Eed House at once,' cried Carew, 
although he was utterly exhausted by his dangerous escape 
from the walled city and long walk in the sun. ' What 
can have become of her'?' He left, running with great 
speed towards the Eed House. 

Whitby's few soldiers were standing near him, and an 
old man now addressed him : 

' Sahib,' he said, ' are you playing with us ? If you do 
not leave at once, we cannot go with you. For God's sake 
leave at once ! The cavalry from Meerut are in the 
Ochterlony gardens, close at hand, resting their horses ; 
they are only waiting till the sun goes down, for they think, 
as you have stayed here all day, that you intend remaining 
for the night ; and unless you are gone when they arrive 
you will all be murdered, and they will kill us for having 
stayed with you. Leave at once, Sahib, or we must go.' 

Whitby repeated this fresh news to the Brigadier, who 
then gave orders for instant departure. The ladies and 
children were placed in vehicles, and of the officers some 
walked and some rode. Whitby's carriage having oppor- 
tunely arrived, he placed his wife in it, and mounted his 
charger, which his orderly had brought up. 

' I have to stay with my men,' he said, ' but you will 
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drive on, and mind you follow the guns, then reach the 
ford of Baghput, and go across country to Meerut.' 

The procession started at full gallop, the guns going first, 
as ordered ; but Captain De Teissier, the artillery officer 
who was in command of them, having had his charger shot 
under him early in the day, was on foot, and was soon left 
behind. 

They had proceeded along some roads when Eleanor dis- 
covered that her carriage was no longer following the 
course of the guns. 

' Stop,' she said to the coachman ; ' you are going 
wrong ! Why do you not follow the guns ?' 

' Because they have left us,' answered the servant. 
' They are gone to Delhi to join the rebels, and I am 
driving to Baghput as the Sahib said.' 

' Then we will wait for him,' said Eleanor. ' I will not 
go on alone, for he told me to follow the guns.' 

They stopped for a few minutes, and then Whitby rode 
up excitedly to the carriage. 

' Where are the guns ?' he asked. 

' They have deserted us and gone over to the enemy,' 
answered Eleanor. 

'And my forty men, who promised me to be faithful, 
have left us also ! We met, as we came along, two of our 
own men who were frightful-looking objects, being literally 
flayed alive ! They were part of the guard at the Arsenal 
at Delhi, and had been blown up with it. Not knowing 
whence they had come, I inquired how they were in so 
dreadful a condition ? They answered, " Willoughby Sahib 
has blown us up when we were doing our duty to the 
English Government." "Then," said my men, "if the 
English treat us like this we will serve them no longer." I 
tried to reason with them,' he continued ; ' I reminded 
them of their promise, but it was useless. " Sahib," they 
said, "you told us we should have guns, and they are gone; 
you promised us water, we have none. Go and take the 
ladies and children away, for you are in danger. We will 
allow no English to be killed if we can help it, for your 
sake, but we can stay with you no longer." So they have 
gone, all but three men, who declare they will stay to 
protect our individual party, and one of them is my orderly, 
Partel Singh.' 

13 
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The carriage, in following the guns, had gone clown 
various roads, and the Whitbys found themselves in the 
neighbourhood of their own house. 

That evening, before the Brigadier (who was one of the 
last to leave the cantonments) finally deserted his post, the 
ammunition which had been collected at the Flagstaff 
Tower was drenched with water and rendered useless. An 
effort was made to recover a magazine outside the city 
walls, held by the 38th N.I., but without success. Incen- 
diary fires were rising on all sides of the cantonments 
before Brigadier Graves, Captain Nichol, and Dr. Stewart 
mounted their horses and turned their backs upon the city 
of the Great Mogul. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

MAGNANIMOUS DEEDS. 

It was now nearly sunset, the English community had 
spent the whole day at the Flagstaff Tower, and no help 
had come from Meerut. 

' Sahib,' said the youth Partel Singh, coming up to 
Whitby, ' you do not realize the danger. Every minute 
is precious; let us start. See,' he continued, pointing to 
the road which led to the city below them, ' look at that 
distant crowd coming from Delhi, the sun glittering on their 
spears and swords. They are Goojurs, and with them are 
some rebel soldiers and bad characters of the city It is 
not only the revolted troops you have to fear, although they 
are killing all the English without regard to age or sex ; but 
those robbers are even more to be dreaded !' 

Whitby saw the advancing horde and recognised the 
immediate peril in which they were placed, for the ap- 
proaching mob cut off the road to Meerut ; therefore, he 
directed the coachman to drive rapidly in the opposite 
direction down the Kurnaul road. They would soon have 
reached a place of comparative safety, but just at this 
moment Carew arrived, breathless with running. 

' Thank Heaven ! you have not yet started,' he gasped 
out. ' Major Page's coachman has gone off to Delhi, taking 
the horse and buggy with him. The riding horses have also 
disappeared, and unless you take pity upon Louisa and her 
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father they will be murdered. For God's sake, wait a few 
minutes for them.' 

Whitby turned to his wife : ' We cannot leave them to a 
horrible fate,' he said; ' still we have no time to lose ; we 
are all in deadly peril. Shall we attempt their rescue, 
Eleanor ? The Eed House is not very far behind us. I 
know it is a dangerous undertaking, but I leave it to you to 
decide. Shall we return?' 

His wife covered her face with her hands for one instant ; 
then, looking up, said calmly, although her lips trembled : 
' I am afraid for you — not for myself, dear; but let us do 
our duty, and save them.' 

The equipage was turned back, and that part of the road 
being now utterly deserted, they reached the Eed House 
without further adventure. A flight of steps led up to the 
door, and there they saw Louisa standing in the veranda. 

As the carriage drew up, she said : ' I hardly dared to 
hope you would come back. How noble of you ! how like 
you ! The servants have all deserted us, and my father is 
not himself. No entreaties of mine or Carew's will sober 
him. Eichard, you must carry him to your carriage. Have 
you room for any luggage ?' 

' Certainly not,' answered Whitby angrily. 

She was disappointed, the luggage she spoke of being 
some of the treasure, to retain which she had perilled her 
life by refusing to leave the house that morning. 

' Eichard, do come and speak to my father,' she said ; 
'please do.' 

'I will come back soon, darling. God preserve you!' 
Whitby said, as a last adieu to his wife. 

' Partel Singh,' he added to his orderly, as he dismounted, 
' take care of the Mem Sahib until I come back.' 

Then Whitby, accompanied by the other two Sepoys who 
had remained with him, ran up the stone steps and entered 
the house. 

Some minutes passed, and Whitby had not returned. It 
was a dreadful time of suspense to Eleanor after her husband 
had left her, going she knew not to what fate ; perhaps 
even to his doom. An ominous feeling of dread came over 
her. Alas ! poor soul, she might well fear, if all the future, 
with its unspeakable horrors, had been opened to her ; but 
such a future had never entered into any Englishwoman's 

13—2 
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wildest dreams. She had a presentiment that she might 
never see her husband again; and yet, being brave and 
generous by nature, she could not reconcile it to herself to 
abandon a fellow-creature when the chance of rescue seemed 
so feasible. He must return soon from that fatal house, 
whose dilapidated appearance and forsaken air haunted her 
long after in her dreams. 

The time she had waited seemed interminably long, 
although in reality it was but a few moments, and then 
all at once Eleanor and her servants gazed at each other 
with awe-struck faces. What was that awful yell — that 
hoarse murmur of many voices, as if the very gates of hell 
were opened ? 

The orderly ran a few paces out of the gate, and then re- 
turned, looking utterly terrified. 

'The rebels have come!' he exclaimed. 'They have 
vowed to kill all the English — man, woman, or child ! 
Even to have served the English is certain death.' 

On hearing this, the terror-stricken groom fled ; and the 
coachman, detaching the horse from the carriage, mounted 
it and road away Eleanor's first impulse was to rush into 
Major Page's house for safety. 

' No, no ; not in that house, Mem Sahib,' Partel Singh 
said. 'They will search it for the treasures hidden there, 
and you will be killed. Your Sahib is in the stable, quite 
close ; I will take you to him ; follow me.' 

Eleanor Whitby hesitated. It was a time for immediate 
action ; but she did not know where to fly, or whom to 
trust, when all around were enemies. Again, on the wind, 
came the sonorous din of many voices, but now mingled 
with the popping of fire-arms. The noise was so near that 
it was certain the rabble were approaching the spot where 
she stood. Up to this time her enemies were not in sight ; 
they were hidden by the boundary-wall and trees of the 
villa, added to which the winding of the paths concealed 
them from her view, and also prevented them from seeing 
that one of the accursed English race was there in their 
power. 

' Quick ! quick !' cried the Kajpoot. ' Ah ! the stables are 
too far away ; there is not time enough to reach them. 
Hide at once here, in this place.' 

A small ruined mosque -was quite near at hand, and 
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through the doorway of this deserted building Mrs. Yvhitby 
and Partel Singh had barely time to disappear before the 
mob purged in like an angry sea. Eleanor and her attendant 
found themselves in a large vaulted chamber, which was 
very imperfectly lighted ; but perceiving a narrow circular 
stone staircase leading up to the minaret, they mounted it. 
From a loop-hole in the thick wall of this little tower, 
Eleanor could see all that passed without being herself ob- 
served. 

' I,' said the youth, ' will stand with my sword and guard 
this stair.' 

The scene which met her horror-struck eyes resembled 
hell itself let loose ! A sea of human beings surrounded the 
Eed House as far as the eye could behold. The mob con- 
sisted of soldiers in scarlet coats — the uniform which had 
hitherto been the badge of a friend, but which they now dis- 
honoured — and Goojurs, a robber tab?., with the ' scum of 
the bazaars,' the outlaws and evil-doers who, in every 
country, join a riot. Many of this rabble were intoxicated 
— some with drink, all by evil passions. Some of them, 
carried flaming torches, while others bore either fire-arms, 
swords, or spears. Nothing more Satanic could be imagined 
than the aspect of this mass of vile recreants, with their 
rolling eyes and long tangled hair, their faces disfigured by 
habitual crime and atrocities, and now distorted by frenzied 
madness. The air was rent by their shrill cries, which were 
discordant enough to wake the very dead. 

With frantic yells the excited multitude attacked the 
house and surged up the flight of steps leading into the hall. 
Then Eleanor heard a more than ever fierce cry from the 
raging mob. Major Page was standing at the door with a 
drawn sword in his hand. He was either making his way 
through the dense crowd, or trying to calm them by speaking 
to them. Then there was the ringing sound of a musket- 
shot, and she saw the poor old man fall on the door-step. 
The dial jlical crowd hurrahed and shrieked with savage fury 
at the first blood spilled, and with trumpet-tongued cries 
they joyfully exulted, screaming : ' The old Sahib is dead !' 
' The Sahib is killed !' ' The treasure ! The treasure !' 
This outrage made Eleanor's heart beat violently ; she 
trembled for the fate of her husband, for Louisa and Carew, 
should they be discovered in that accursed house. 
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The crowd swayed from side to side, and then she per- 
ceived an opening in the centre of it, whence, much to her 
surprise, there emerged Louisa and Carew, both mounted. 
They were urging their horses through the mob, who vainly 
tried to stop them. The people were getting more and more 
excited, and were pricking the animals with lances and 
spears. It would have been impossible for the riders to have 
escaped by the gate, for their passage was barred by a dense 
mob of yelling demoiis ; but Louisa, putting her horse at the 
garden wall, which was not more than the height of a five- 
barred gate, cleared it ; her companion followed her example, 
and they gained the high-road, sweeping past Eleanor's 
hiding-place at a gallop, in a perfect hail-storm of bullets, 
which apparently did not touch them. 

It was a terrible moment to Eleanor to see them ride away, 
and to know. that she was left alone amongst that horde of 
infuriated savages. Yvhere was her husband? Could it be 
possible that Louisa and her companion had had the in- 
credible selfishness to ride away and leave him to the mercy 
of those fiends ? She had time to notice that Louisa was 
riding her husband's gray charger, Talisman. A chill dread 
came over her. She feared now that her loved one must bo 
dead, or how could Louisa have become possessed of his 
horse ? In the agony of the moment she turned to implore 
the trusty orderly to try to discover the fate of his master, 
but, to her horror, she found she was alone ! Partel Singh 
had abandoned her and fled ! 

The place in which Eleanor had taken refuge was a room 
about twelve feet square, the walls of which w T ere exceedingly 
thick, and of antique workmanship. It was very dark, being 
lighted only by the one small aperture in the stair whence 
she had surveyed the mob at the Eed House. She again 
placed her pale sad face close to the opening. High above 
the moving, unquiet, turbaned crowd was the placid evening 
sky, in which one star was shining. There was an ex- 
quisitely calm and cloudless sunset, of orange and gold. 
Eleanor wondered if it was the last she should behold on 
earth ! That very morning she had thought her life lay 
stretched out before her in a ceaseless age of happiness ; and 
now the end had come, so early, so unexpectedly However, 
neither futurity nor eternity pressed on her soul ; it was the 
memory of her earthly love which filled her every thought. 
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She felt she could not die until she had seen her husband's 
face again ! 

But her sad reflections were dispelled by the sight of 
huge sheets of flame, which leaped into the sky. crimsoning 
the whole heaven. With tears in her eyes she recognised that 
the bungalow, the home where she had been so happy, was 
now a prey to devouring flames. By this time the houses in 
the cantonment, which were mostly thatched with straw, had 
been set on fire, and blazed up one after the other. 

The mob tried to burn down the Eed House, but, being 
built entirely of red granite, it resisted their efforts, although 
they pulled off the doors and even dragged out the window- 
frames. A large bonfire was lighted on the lawn, and in it 
was thrown all sorts of property once much prized and valued, 
consisting of the hapless Major's ponderous folios of theology, 
broken furniture, and the feminine nicknacks with which 
Louisa had decorated the place. Wild figures, thin and 
haggard, some with clanking fetters, having but lately escaped 
from gaol, danced round the fire, which resembled a funeral 
pyre. The short twilight was over, the night was black and 
obscure, and the light of the fire showed the moving figures 
of the rioters plainly. The glare also disclosed plunderers 
who were carrying away everything they considered of value. 

But what particularly astonished Eleanor was to see a 
very small woman flitting about, whom she soon recognised 
as the Witch of Megara. She appeared to be ordering and 
directing some muscular peasants and red-turbaned police 
to carry away numerous large and heavy trunks. Eleanor 
did not know then, although she afterwards suspected, that 
this was part of the disputed wealth of Ali Kareem. To gain 
this, the Eed House was one of the first attacked in the 
rising, and the mob had been led there by this malevolent 
old crone. 

As Eleanor gazed upon the fire with a sort of fascination 
she felt a light touch upon her arm, and started in terror. 
A low voice near her said : ' Have no fear, Mem Sahib. 
Means for your escape are arranged ; put on this white 
chuddar, which will hide you, and follow me.' 

By the gleams of the bonfire which fell upon his handsome 
young face, but even more by his words, Eleanor recognised 
the faithful orderly. 

'Where is my husband?' she asked, her lips almost re- 
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fusing to move, so greatly did she dread what the answer 
might be. 

' Some of our men protected the Sahib from the Goojurs ; 
he lives, and is in a place of safety, and has sent for you.' 

Whitby's wife hardly knew if she could believe this ; she 
dreaded that the soldier was concealing the truth from her. 
' He is dead !' she cried in an agony of terror. 

' No, no !' answered the Hindoo ; ' the words of your 
slave are true. He is safe, and it is the will of God that you 
shall be soon together again. But let us go. Your Ex- 
cellency must go back to the ashes of your homestead, where 
you will find means to take you from this place ; I will con- 
duct you thither.' 

' But I could not pass those dreadful wretches,' said 
Eleanor, terrified. ' They would murder me, and I may as 
well die here.' 

' I can take your Excellency safely. The night is dark, 
you will not be seen ; besides, they are much too busy 
plundering to trouble themselves about you. Your ayah is 
in the stables ; she is waiting for you.' 

Eleanor was trembling like an aspen leaf ; the scenes 
through which she had passed had completely unstrung her 
nerves. She dreaded leaving the sheltering walls of the 
little mosque, but she reasoned that she must leave the 
place sooner or later, for food and water, and when day- 
light came she could not fail to be discovered by the rebels. 

She followed the soldier out of the mosque by a door 
in the rear of the building, and they found themselves 
among the monuments in the deserted Mahomedan burial- 
ground. Under cover of the darkness of the night, and by 
an unfrequented path, she reached the grounds of what had 
once been her home, now only a heap of blackened walls 
and smouldering embers. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

A PERILOUS JOUESEY. 



Eleanor Whitby reached her house to find that only its 
four bare walls were standing, for the thatched roof had 
been fired and had fallen in, while all the contents of her 
bungalow had been either burned or carried away by 
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pillagers. After glancing in a confused and dazed manner 
at the sudden desolation which had fallen on her dwelling, 
she, shielded by the friendly darkness, followed Partel 
Singh through the wrecked garden and over the trampled- 
down flower-beds. They made their way to the stables, 
only to discover that they also were destroyed, and that 
servants, horses, and carriages were gone ; however, Eleanor 
perceived that a rough hovel was still standing uninjured, 
the door of which was closed. 

Though complete silence reigned inside, smoke was 
issuing between the cracks of the plank-entrance, and the 
gleams of light which made their way through the crevices 
showed that the place was inhabited. It was the only 
sign of life in that ruin-strewed spot ; all else around was 
dark, save where the smouldering ashes of the wrecked 
habitation here and there emitted a feeble glow. 

They stood alone in the darkness. What to do they 
hardly knew, but Eleanor had been informed that her hus- 
band was to be found among the ruins of their late home, 
and this nerved her heart ; therefore they determined to 
apply for help to the occupants of the hovel. 

' Open ! — open !' cried Partel Singh, knocking at the door. 
At first there was no answer to the summons, but at length 
the entrance was very cautiously unbarred, and they entered, 
to find several of the "Whitbys' servants, including Eleanor's 
Portuguese ayah. How strangely mistress and maid looked 
at each other for one moment ! Since they had last met 
they had stared death in the face. 

When Eleanor's eyes had become accustomed to the 
smoke which filled the little cabin, she perceived that there 
was a fire in the centre of the mud floor, the smoke from 
which escaped as best it might, as there was no chimney for 
its exit. Close to the fire were seated a few of her house- 
hold, looking paralyzed with fear, but in spite of her 
agonized scrutiny no trace could she find of her husband. 

' Where is the master ?' she cried in terror. 

' The Lord only knows,' answered a bearded man, who 
was absolutely shaking with fear ; ' but if any English are 
found here we shall all be killed. We have served them for 
our daily bread, not to get our lives taken from us. Go from 
here, you Feringhi !' 

' If some one will get me a conveyance, I will leave at 
once,' said Eleanor, 
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' That is impossible, for the coachman and grooms have 
taken the carriages and horses off,' answered the man. 

' You must walk to Kurnaul,' said another, in an insulting 
tone. ' You are not the first of the human race who will 
have performed a four days' march.' 

At this moment a party of noisy marauders, consisting of 
several wild-looking peasants, rushed into the hut. 

' Give me your jewels,' cried a strong, broadly-built youth, 
' or I shall take them.' 

The stranger approached Eleanor in a threatening manner, 
while his demand was greeted by the circle round the fire 
with a roar of approving laughter. 

Eleanor took off her brooch, ear-rings, watch and chain, 
and handed them to her assailant. 

' And those rings,' he cried. 

She gave them to him also, reserving only her wedding- 
ring. 

' I will have that ring as well !' he shouted. 

' I will not give it,' she answered proudly. 

' I must have it.' 

' You shall not.' 

The man approached with the intention of using bruto 
force. 

' What are you doing ?' she heard a shrill voice say from 
the doorway. ' Leave the lady alone. Men are begging 
for their lives, and she, a woman, does not fear.' 

The Witch of Megara entered the hut. Eleanor was 
astonished at the transformation in her appearance ; 
hitherto she had seemed a feeble old woman, now she had 
become active and sprightly. 

' Son of a burnt father !' she continued, addressing the 
robber. ' You, a Eajpoot ! and war with a helpless woman ! 
Are none of the Faithful here ? Abdool Kader, will you 
take this Englishwoman to rejoin the Captain Sahib ?' 

An old, white-bearded Moslem, clothed in snowy muslin, 
rose from the ground, where he had been seated. He was 
the under-butler ; he said to the old woman (with folded 
hands and inclined head — the Asiatic posture of deference), 
' I will take her Excellency away in a covered cart.' 

' No one will be able to see you,' said the witch, ' and 
should any of the contumacious inquire who Abdool Kader 
has with him, he must reply, " My wife and family are in 
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the cart," and then no one will be minded to injure you. 
Delays are dangerous,' she continued ; ' your Excellency 
should lea,ve at once.' 

' Tell me,' cried Eleanor in an accent of despair, ' is my 
husband safe? I had hoped to find him here.' 

' Ah !' answered the woman, ' did I not warn you both? 
You thought the old woman mad ; but all she foretold has 
come true ! Yes, yes, the Sahib is safe for the present ; 
have I not preserved him ? The Sahib is in hiding ; hasten, 
therefore. Who can tell how soon he might be discovered 
and murdered ? Are not all thirsting for the blood of the 
infidel ? Your conveyance waits. Go, lady ! hasten away 
before evil befalls you.' 

At the open door Eleanor saw the vehicle which was to 
bear her away to her husband, and, as she hoped, to a place 
of safety. It was a ' hackary,' a rude conveyance of 
roughly -hewn wood, without springs, over -arched by a 
covering of yellow matting, and drawn by white bullocks. 

She turned to the Witch of Megara : 

' Is it true that my husband is well ?' she asked. 

' Listen to the words of a woman's heart,' said the old 
woman. ' Men are trembling with fear, and she thinks not 
of herself — only of her beloved. Go ! do not fear, lady. 
Your destiny is propitious ; you will see him again ; he is 
well. Go ! Abdool Kader knows the road to take.' 

Straw had been laid in the cart for its occupants to lie or 
sit upon, and Eleanor and her ayah entered the primitive 
conveyance; for the life of the latter w T as in equal danger 
with that of her mistress, as she, too, was a Christian, and 
in that fierce outburst of Asiatic fanaticism her creed alone 
was sufficient to sign her death-warrant. A wild-looking, 
half-clad lad, seated on the shafts, drove the animals ; while 
Abdool Kader, after receiving some private instructions from 
the old woman, walked by the side of the vehicle. 

Mrs. Whitby looked round for Partel Singh, who up to 
that time had been so loyal to her ; but he had disappeared ! 
Such was the inconsistency of the Sepoys during that crisis, 
that many who risked their lives in defence of the English 
one minute, attacked or betrayed them the next ; his defec- 
tion caused an ominous feeling of dread to rise in her mind. 
And thus Eleanor Whitby stole away from the scene of so 
many peaceful days and pleasant memories, a trembling 
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fugitive from the spot where she had so lately been the 
honoured mistress and a happy bride. 

With many muttered oaths and threats, mingled with 
blows from a knotted rope, the patient, toiling beasts made 
their slow progress ; the heavy, unoiled wheels creaked and 
groaned miserably ; but Eleanor was on her way to safety, 
and heeded not such minor inconveniences. As they went 
down the familiar shrubbery road she turned to take one 
last glance at the spot where she had spent so many blissful 
hours. As she did so, she saw that Major Page's house, the 
Eed Bungalow, was now a sheet of fire ; fierce flames were 
consuming its roof, their forked tongues leaping into the air. 
There, also, the incendiaries were still dancing like demons 
round the conflagration they had created ; and the last 
sounds she heard on leaving her home, where so many soft 
words of love and friendship had been spoken, were wild 
shouts of execration, mingled with fierce threats of massacre 
and torture to the unbelievers, the accursed English rulers! 

The road to Kurnaul lay just beyond the English canton- 
ments, and, although it was night, they journeyed as easily 
as if it were broad daylight, for the sky was red with the 
flames of burning villas, which illuminated the country for 
miles round. The fugitives at length gained the outskirts 
of the place ; but before they arrived there, Eleanor heard 
the profound silence of the night broken again and again by 
the heart-rending screams and shrieks of the hapless people 
who had fallen into the merciless hands of the insurgents, 
and whose agonizing death-cries were appalling. Also she 
could hear wild shouts, and outbursts of distant revelry, 
mingled with volleys of musketry, followed by dropping 
shots. But the cart slowly, though surely, travelled along 
the almost deserted road, unquestioned and unmolested, 
and these horrible sounds gradually died away in the 
distance. There was still some pleasure for Eleanor in the 
thought that every yard of that weary road brought her 
nearer to her husband. She was essentially a brave woman, 
and her personal fears were merged in intense anxiety for 
the man she loved, but in her heart there rose a certain 
bitterness against Louisa. It was to save her brother's wife 
that her beloved had placed his life in peril, and she re- 
proached herself that she had allowed him to do so. Had 
she acted rightly? Had she not been romantically generous? 
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Louisa would never have done as much for her, nor indeed 
for anyone ; and it was for this selfish, frivolous woman that 
she had jeopardized herself and the best of men. 

' Oh, my darling ! my darling !' she cried, ' why did I let 
you go ?' 

They now reached some remote English houses, which 
had not yet been attacked, whose owners had either wisely 
and timely fled, or were cowering in terror in their dwellings. 

' The Sahib is here,' said Abdool Kader, as he entered a 
gate leading into a shady garden. '. Stay in the cart, lady, 
for fear some of the rebel soldiers get sight of you.' 

In a few moments the servant returned, but not alone ; 
Eichard Whitby accompanied him, and two Sepoys of the 
38th, who had remained loyal to their captain. 

How his presence changed the scene ! 

The dangers through which she had passed — the horrid 
eights and sounds she had seen and heard — the past — the 
future — all were forgotten in the one absorbing sensation of 
meeting her husband again ; but this happiness, so long de- 
layed, was absolutely painful, and Eleanor could only find 
relief in tears. 

Joy and ecstasy, the sunshine of his soul, lighted up 
Whitby's worn face and shone in his fire-lit eyes. Eleanor 
lay sobbing in his arms, and he was trying to calm her with 
soft, loving words. 

' Is it really you, my darling? Can such happiness, such 
unlooked-for deliverance, be true? Though it seemed in- 
credible that I had lost you in such an unexpected and 
horrible way, yet I dared not hope to see you again, Eleanor, 
having heard, from what I thought reliable authority, that 
you were among the missing. My poor wife ! how terribly 
ill and worn you look !' 

' I shall be all right now,' she answered ; 'happiness is the 
best tonic' 

' Sahib,' said one of the Sepoys, ' we can go with you no 
further ; you now are clear of the cantonments, and will be 
in less danger ; though even in the open country, we hear, 
there are bands of cavalry wandering about.' 

' I am ready ; let us start at once,' answered Whitby ; ' if 
We can but reach Kurnaul all will be well. Make haste,' 
he said to the driver, who, by way of assent, screwed the 
tails of the plodding bullocks, which torture caused them to 
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trot on with unwonted activity, and made the cart jolt 
cruelly. As they drove away, the Sepoys gave a military 
salute, and stood watching them out of sight. 

They had now left behind them the city of Delhi, with its 
lurid glare of burning buildings, its appalling sounds of 
bloodshed and violence, and were in the still, open country. 
The stars glimmered peacefully in the clear, dark -blue sky, 
and Eleanor, after a time, laid herself down on her straw 
couch in the bottom of the vehicle, utterly worn out by 
physical weakness and mental exhaustion, and tasted God's 
best gift to the miserable — sleep. When morning broke, 
she found herself much refreshed by her slumbers ; but 
Whitby had not taken advantage of the quiet state of the 
road : he was too anxious, and kept guard while his wife 
reposed. 

The beautiful bright moonlit night had given place to the 
dawn of day : the broad, flat fields were bathed in a cold 
gray light, while the avenue of tall trees which over-arched 
the road was clearly visible in the early sunrise. The driver 
still sat on the shafts of the humble cart, whose heavy 
wheels creaked dolefully as the slow beasts crawled along 
painfully step by step. The fugitives were concealed in the 
vehicle, and the Moslem servant stalked along by its side. 

• What is that noise !' they exclaimed, almost simultane- 
ously. 

' It sounds like guns thundering along,' said Abdool 
Kadar. 

'No,' said YvTutby ; ' it is calvary. The rebels are upon 
us !' 

At these words the bullock-driver and the panic-stricken 
Abdool Kader instantly abandoned the cart, and proceeded 
to hide themselves behind some trees. 

Whitby could now see down the road what appeared to 
be a dark line, which was rapidly approaching, and could 
also hear the sound of the horses' hoofs. 

' They may not notice us,' he said to his wife ; ' the only 
thing we can do is to remain quietly here, and the soldiers 
may pass on.' 

The bullocks, now left to themselves, tried to cross the 
road, out of the way of the charging cavalry, and in one 
moment — in less time than it takes to relate — the clumsy 
Vehicle was upset into a ditch. Just then the horsemen 
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swept up, a small body of turbaned troopers, led by a 
plainly-dressed officer. 

' See to them, men,' said a clear loud English voice, 
which sounded strangely familiar to the Whitbys ; ' there 
are women in that cart,' and the officer rode towards the 
overturned equipage. 

By this time Whitby was endeavouring to extricate his 
wife from the conveyance, and with the aid of some of the 
troopers both she and her ayah were soon on their feet. 
Eleanor glanced at the leader of the troop. Could she be 
mistaken ? — a turban makes such a change in the appear- 
ance of an Englishman — but it certainly was her brother 
who stood before her ! 

' Henry !' she said, her voice quivering with emotion, 
' Henry !' 

' Good God !' said Y/ake, for it was he, ' is it you or your 
ghost ? We heard that you and Eichard were among th 
lost.' 

' We were saved almost miraculously by the assistance 
of that old woman, the Witch of Megara,' said Wbitby. 

' I, too, was nearly assassinated by some of the villagers 
of Secro, who came to recover the supposed treasure ; but 
these men, my servants, mostly horsekeepers, defended me, 
and have thrown in their lot with mine. I am riding to 
Delhi to search for my wife. Where is Louisa ?' he con- 
tinued wildly, ' have you seen her ?' 

' I believe she succeeded in getting off,' said Eleanor 
somewhat bitterly, ' for she was well mounted, and rode 
away from the Eed House. Eeginald Carew was with 
her.' 

' There is a report that she is a prisoner, and has been 
taken before the King of Delhi. If so, I will ride into his 
palace and demand her,' cried Wake passionately. 

' That is madness,' expostulated Whitby, ' sheer mad- 
ness ! What can a handful of men do against a whole 
city risen in arms ? But who says she was taken 
prisoner?' 

' Young Quinton of the 74th ; I must know her real fate,' 
he cried. 

' We can still hope she is among the fugitives,' urged 
Eleanor. 

' Louisa is not at Kurnaul,' answered her brother, ' I am 
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sure of that ; but I will ride up to the walls of Delhi- 
come what may.' 

And before they could offer further remonstrance, Wake 
was galloping off in a whirlwind of dust down the road, 
followed by his men. 

As the thud of the horses' feet died away in the distance, 
his sister burst into tears. 

' We shall never see him again,' she 'said to her husband. 
' Do you really think Louisa is a prisoner ?' 

' I am surprised to find that she has not reached Kurnaul,' 
he answered, ' for she had a good horse, and several hours' 
start ahead of us.' 

' But how came she to be riding your charger ?' 

' She had no horse, so I placed her saddle upon mine, and 
we managed to recover one of Major Page's horses for 
Carew. I intended myself to escape in our carriage ; but, 
before I could get away, the mob rushed in, and I was 
stunned by a blow from a bludgeon. I should infallibly 
have been killed there and then, had not the little Witch of 
Megara interfered in my behalf ; at her instigation my 
Sepoys carried me to that house in the rear of the canton- 
ments where you found me.' 

' When shall we arrive at Kurnaul ?' asked Eleanor. 

' In twenty-four hours,' Whitby answered. ' AVe could 
get there much sooner had we something better than this 
miserable crawling means of conveyance. I am glad to 
learn, from what Wake said, that the rising has not yet 
reached that place.' 

' But, Bichard, tell me what this sudden outbreak is all 
about ? I had no idea that a revolt was brewing, and it 
was like a thunderbolt to me. It is true I was warned ; 
but how could I credit that the men of the 38th, the men 
to whom you have been so good, and of whom you thought 
so highly, would have turned upon us in the way they 
did?' 

' I know no more than you, dearest,' he answered. ' I 
only know that this is a very critical time for our power in 
India. I cannot understand why no English soldiers came 
from Meerut. What can it mean ? 

The sun was beating fiercely down on the lowly equipage 
the next day when they at length reached Kurnaul, which 
presented the appearance of an ordinary Indian station, 
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namely, a number of detached houses standing in gardens, 
surrounding a flat parade-ground, formed of green turf, now 
dried up with the summer's burning heat. 

Their cart drew up at the door of the dak bungalow, 
which they found crowded with fugitives, dismay and fear 
being written on every countenance. Families had been 
suddenly broken up and scattered, while many had lost 
their nearest and dearest. No one understood exactly 
what had happened, nor why their peaceful existence had 
been ruthlessly invaded by a now revolted but hitherto 
faithful soldiery As to Whitby and his wife, they felt 
utterly crushed by the terrible calamity which had come 
upon them. It seemed an illusion— a dream — that but one 
short day ago they were in the possession of all that made 
life pleasant, and now they were wanderers in peril of their 
lives, ignorant of the fate of many whom they loved. Even 
Whitby, usually the most active-minded of men, now that 
his own soldiers had turned against him, experienced the 
lethargy of despair ; and it seemed to him that life had no 
further object. To the victims of this sudden revolution, 
the cause from which they suffered appeared a mystery. 
Without dogmatically asserting what gave rise to the 
Mutiny — a point on which people have not yet agreed — we 
will show how completely it was in the nature of things, in 
a conquered country, especially at Delhi, which was also 
the greatest Mahomedan centre. 

Delhi is a shrine — the Borne of Asia ! For more than a 
thousand years all the decisive events of Indian history 
have been enacted there. Behind the great walls of its 
fortress, and within its palaces, endless civil wars, religious 
disputes, rebellions, and tumults, have either been origin- 
ated or have actually taken place, in each of which some 
heroic or craven soul has played his part. Behind its 
magnificent fortifications what tragedies have been per- 
formed ! It has been conquered by seven invaders, nearly 
all of whom founded a new Mahomedan dynasty. It is 
also a city (like modern Paris) full of the recollections of 
insurrection ; for on the one hand there has been a tyrant 
king, immensely rich and powerful — ' God's vicegerent on 
earth,' as he styled himself — on the other, an uneasy, con- 
quered people, always ready to rebel, and still more to 
conspire against the Divine Bight of kings to govern wrong. 

14 
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For eight hundred years — until British rule — Delhi had 
been the centre of Eastern civilization, having the one all- 
powerful king, the Great Mogul, who, from thence, ruled 
many conquered lands by subordinate Viceroys, who were 
themselves, in their turn, slaves at the beck and nod of this 
absolute despot. 

The rule of the Kings of Delhi had been, in times past, a 
very splendid tyranny, tempered by high-sounding generous 
sentiments, and by an affectation of extreme justice and 
piety, with equality among all the Faithful. The system- 
such as it was — had broken down ; instead of the ideal 
despot of iron will, a leader in battle and a Paladin of 
bravery (and such Turkish kings, of the race of Timour, had 
ruled in Delhi for centuries), absolute power passed into the 
hands of a line of effete sensualists, and then the magic 
fabric of Turkish rule fell to pieces. 

It was ' such a degenerate ' Great Mogul ' whom the 
English found in Delhi in 1805. He had been a prisoner in 
the hands of his once slave, who had blinded him. Still, 
the name of the house of Timour was a charm to conjure 
with. This ' Great Mogul,' prisoner though he was, was the 
legitimate sovereign in the eyes of millions — a royal Stuart 
or Bourbon, whom no misgovernment, and no change of 
fate or fortune, could divest of his sacred office of kingship. 
Once paralyze the minds of men with the magic of a name, 
and they remain for ages under the spell on their imagina- 
tions. In 1805 the English reinstated this puppet-king, 
gave him not only personal safety, but an income of more 
than £100,000 a year, and restored to him the palace and 
the city of Delhi, which had belonged to his ancestors. 

It was the grandson of the man who owed so much to the 
English who rose against them in 1857 

One cause of the civil wars which have rendered Indian 
history so incomprehensible arises from the fact that the crown 
did not always descend to the king's eldest son. The ruling 
monarch had the power to will the throne to any of his male 
children, to the one he deemed the fittest, or to his favourite. 
His sons — generally born of different mothers — hated each 
other from birth, and in consequence, when a king of Delhi 
died, a fratricidal war at once broke out, the most able or 
the most daring obtaining the crown, usually wading to it 
through the blood of all his relations. Thus it was that 'no 
Turk could bear a brother near the throne.' 
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In 1857 the old story repeated itself in Delhi. It was a 
fratricidal quarrel, with its usual harem intrigues, which 
plunged the Mogul city into civil war and bloodshed. 

The King of Delhi was an old man of ninety, who had a 
young wife, or rather concubine, called Zeenut Mahal, and 
she was the mother of his youngest son, a boy of twelve. 
Neither wife nor child were very worthy specimens of 
humanity. This woman's object was to disinherit the 
King's four elder sons— men of mature years — for the sake 
of her own youthful darling, and to gain this end she had 
not hesitated to poison one of the senior brothers, because 
the English Power looked upon him as heir-apparent. 

The English, represented by Lord Dalhousie, decided that 
the law of primogeniture should be observed. ' No hell, on 
earth is like a woman scorned.' Zeenut Mahal's son was 
not to succeed to the throne of Delhi, and in revenge she 
determined to upset the existing order of things. She made 
use of the discontent existing in the army, she was party to 
inviting the Persians into Delhi, and she intrigued with 
Eussia (hence the presence of the Eussians there). The 
conspiracy was far extending and well conceived, was 
carried on with secrecy, and would have been much more 
disastrous to the English than it was, only that the match 
was put to the train of gunpowder before the mine had been 
filled with combustibles. 

There was an explosion certainly (in 1857), but the 
damage done was not so severe as it might have been, or 
was intended to be. Had the plot been carried out in its 
entirety, not one English person would have been left alive 
in India, and England would have had to re-conquer that 
empire. 

Eor several months prior to the outbreak, Eichard Whitby 
knew that the Court of Delhi was simmering in hate and 
discontent, and he was ill at ease. Erom what he had 
observed at Agra he suspected that something was going to 
happen. Moreover, he had seen curiously illuminated papers 
posted in various parts of Delhi announcing that the Per- 
sians were coming to deliver India from British rule. 
Persians ! absurd ! he thought, with a smile ; a likely story 
that Persians would march through all those intervening 
countries and the Punjaub, which was then British territory ! 
Times were changed indeed. The Persians had conquered 

14—2 
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Delhi, and sacked the place, a hundred and twenty years 
before ; the memory of their invasion was not effaced in the 
traditions of the people, and could never be forgotten, so 
terribly had they suffered, and now these Persians were 
figuring as good angels to deliver India from the yoke of the 
Christians ! 

In all this there was some great mystery, something 
which a plain captain of infantry could not understand, and 
for which he could offer no explanation. But now he 
realized that an awful crisis had come, and that if the 
Indian Empire was to be preserved to England, Delhi must 
be retaken at all costs, and that speedily. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AT UMBALLA. 

Whitby and his wife, after resting during the heat of the 
day at Kurnaul, determined to proceed at once to Umballa. 
They Succeeded in reaching that place by the high-road 
without encountering further danger, for the country on both 
sides of it was seemingly quiet, and they w T ere not molested 
either by villagers or rebel soldiers. At Umballa there was 
a large garrison of English troops, and also certain native 
regiments, which, although they had not revolted as yet, 
gave great cause for anxiety ; still, on arriving at that 
station, the Whitbys found the ordinary routine of life 
apparently going on undisturbed. 

As their cart made its way through the bazaars, the lowly 
huts of which were shaded by light-foliaged trees, they 
found the narrow streets crowded with people, bartering and. 
selling in the open air, and the lively hurly-burly had 
quite a holiday look. There were villagers who had come 
in to pay the land-tax just fallen due ; there were native 
gentlemen of rank riding about, richly dressed, who had 
arrived there to proclaim their loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment ; there were the stiff, angular figures of the English 
soldiers ; and, lastly, a few Goorkas and Punjaubees, our 
faithful auxiliaries, clad in picturesque uniforms. The 
Whitbys' clumsy conveyance had great difficulty in pro- 
ceeding, for, in addition to the groups already mentioned, 
there were detachments of troops on the march, besides 
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endless strings of carts, camels, and elephants, laden with 
grain. The sleepy station had already become a centre of 
stirring activity ; for soldiers and provisions were being 
hastily collected from all quarters, as it was even then 
settled to make Umballa the base of operations from which 
to re-conquer Delhi without delay Their humble vehicle 
was waiting at the side of the road to allow some troops to 
march past, when suddenly Eleanor's eyes fell on the 
familiar face of Colonel Eawley, who was riding amongst 
some officers ; he turned, and, meeting her gaze, rode 
rapidly to the side of the equipage. 

' Eleanor,' he said, deeply agitated, ' I had just heard that 
you and Whitby had arrived, but could hardly credit such 
good news, for at first a frightful report of your death — ■ 
apparently well authenticated — had reached us. What do 
you know of Florence ? I have heard that she has escaped 
from Delhi.' 

' Yes,' said Whitby, ' and we may hope that she has 
reached Meerut safely, as we found the roads comparatively 
quiet ; Burke and others were with her.' 

' God grant it,' answered die old man ; ' but I am terribly 
anxious until we hear something definite.' 

' We have every reason to hope for the best,' said Whitby, 
feeling under the fatal necessity of assuming a composure he 
did not feel. 

Colonel Eawley had aged visibly ; for the last few terrible 
days had stamped the lines of years upon his countenance. 

' I am so glad to see you and Whitby again,' continued 
the old soldier, ' and happier than I could have believed 

possible in these heart-breaking times. D e! D e !' 

becoming violently profane, and adopting his normal manner, 
he continued, ' I think the end of the world has come ! I 
had taken ten days' leave, and had gone to the hills, and 
now those brainless noodles of the staff say that I cannot 
rejoin my regiment at Meerut, because the whole country is 
up. 1 am an old man, but I will soon let them see if I can- 
not find my own regiment. I wasn't aide-de-camp to the 

Duke in the Peninsula for nothing. D e, sir ! wasn't it 

the Ministry and the War Oiiice who did the best they 
could to hamper his Grace then ? Have you heard how 
they have been blundering at Meerut ?' — then came another 
string of oaths. ' There was a d— — d fool — a company's 
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officer — called Hewitt, there ; and although the mutineers 
were burning and murdering in the station, by Gad ! the 
fellow put a strong guard round his own house and did 
nothing else. By Jove ! if I had been there — and there's 
Archdale Wilson — what the deuce was he thinking about ? 
At Meerut, as you know, they have the three branches of the 
service in force — guns, cavalry, and infantry — and by Gad, 
sir, they did nothing ! nothing ! Yes, and what's more, let 
the native cavalry ride off to Delhi and join the old King — 
scoundrel that he is ! It is enough to make the Duke rise 
from his grave ! The service has gone to the dogs, and the 
country is going to the devil. If we only had Charley 
Napier here ! Didn't he say that all this would happen ? 
Didn't he tell those blockheads that Delhi and the native 
army were in a most ticklish state ? And who believed 
him ? None of them. And now, sir, here am I without my 

men and Florrie — Florrie ' but here the old man quite 

broke down, and putting spurs to his horse, rode rapidly 
away. 

' Poor old fellow !' said Whitby pityingly ; ' he has been 
a fine soldier in his day, but I much fear that men of his 
years will not be able to stand a campaign in this heat. 
By Jove ! there is Hodson. He is the man for these times ! 
I served with him in the Punjaub, therefore I know he 
is every inch a soldier.' 

At this moment that officer, who was riding furiously 
along, suddenly drew rein at the side of the bullock-cart. 

' Dick Whitby,' he called out, ' I am glad to see you. I 
did not know you had escaped. The crisis is awful, but,' 
he continued, with a bright smile, ' with God and our Saxon 
right arm we will pull through, never fear.' 

The speaker was a handsome man, well made, lithe and 
agile. He looked particularly well on horseback, and rode 
like a centaur. His light curly hair slightly receded from a 
high and most intellectual forehead. On first seeing this 
remarkable man, of whom she had heard so much, and also 
much not to his credit, Eleanor Whitby scanned his face 
with interest. She saw that his blue eyes were animated by 
a peculiarly determined and sometimes even fierce look, 
which would change to one of mischievous merriment, for, 
like all clever people, he was keenly susceptible of the 
ridiculous, in whatever shape it presented itself. His nose 
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inclined to the aquiline, and the curved thin nostrils added 
a look of defiance in no way counteracted by the compressed 
lips, which seemed to denote many an inward struggle 
between duty and inclination. 

' Troops are marching into the station from all quarters,' 
Hodson continued, with animation. ' The 75th have come 
down from Kussowlie, and my regiment, the 1st Fusiliers, 
and the Commander-in-Chief — General Anson — are expected 
hourly. Every nerve is being strained to get ready to march 
upon Delhi ; but, as usual, the departments have utterly 
broken down — there is no carriage for the troops, no food, 
and no doctors. Still, from the Commander-in-Chief down 
to the private, every man is eager to press on to Delhi, but 
the means to do so are not immediately forthcoming. To 
find food, collect carts, and get camels together will keep 
everybody in the Quartermaster-General's department in a 
state of ceaseless activity. We must retake Delhi, and that 
at once, or our Indian Empire is lost ! Introduce me to 
your wife before I leave, Whitby. I heard you had become 
a Benedict, the best state for any man,' he added with a 
bright smile. He was a married man himself, and his 
devotion to his wife was phenomenal. 

Poor Eleanor blushed crimson to the roots of her hair 
under the scrutiny of those keen blue eyes. She felt the 
humiliating consciousness that she looked ' a perfect fright,' 
in her once white muslin dress, which had not been changed 
for days, and her disordered hair. Hodson seemed not to 
notice any of these things, and soon after left. 

' What a handsome man i' she cried, with feminine 
enthusiasm, ' and how well ho rides ! He can't be a thief.' 

Whitby laughed bitterly. * I think that he is not. " For 
envy they delivered Him to the chief priests." These words 
are the true key to many a persecution. The fact is, he is 
too noble to pass through the world without detractors. The 
ambitious and the brave are jealous of him because the 
brilliancy of his acts puts them in the shade ; for he is more 
like Bayard, or Amadis de Gaul, than a subaltern of this 
nineteenth century.' 

They were making their way to the house of a mere ac- 
quaintance of Captain Whitby's. 

' I only just know Murray,' said Whitby ' He is a major 
in the 107th N.I., a very good fellow, and his wife is as kind 
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as he is himself. They will receive us if they can ; at all 
events we will look them up, and if the house is full of 
fugitives like ourselves, I shall apply to the military 
authorities for shelter.' 

They drove or rather crawled in their bullock-cart to the 
Murrays' house, which was the usual detached bungalow 
standing in a garden, and were most hospitably welcomed 
by Mrs. Murray, who soon furnished Eleanor with some 
articles of clothing from that store which had been collected 
by the ladies of Umballa for the use of the escapees — 
Eleanor, like most other people, having fled with only the 
clothes she was wearing. Their good-natured hostess con- 
ducted them to a large airy apartment, which was as cool as 
any habitation could be at that time of the year, being on 
the north side of the house. The exhausted travellers were 
refreshed by cold baths and fragrant tea, and then, utterly 
worn out by fatigue, added to days of extreme danger and 
suspense, they lay down, and were soon fast asleep. 

That night the alarm sounded ; for it was feared the native 
troops had mutinied. Everything became movement and 
excitement, carriages were got in readiness, and all the 
ladies of Umballa were ordered to seek shelter in the barracks 
of the 9th Lancers. The scare, however, was a false one ; 
the native troops did not rise that night, nor (as time proved) 
did they rise at all in that cantonment, but were eventually 
disarmed. Still nearly every night the alarm rang out, and 
the English soldiers were kept under arms, while the ladies 
and children took refuge in the barracks, returning to the 
houses in the morning. Moreover, the sky was nightly 
crimsoned by incendiary fires, which were only extinguished 
with difficulty, and the perpetrators of these outrages were 
rarely, if ever, discovered. 

Several changes took place directly after the arrival of 
General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief. Colonel Eawley 
was made a Brigadier of the Delhi Field Force, for which 
every effort was being made to collect troops, and ' old 
Eawley ' had asked for Whitby as his staff officer. His 
request was granted, and then Whitby became a Brigade- 
Major. Another promotion gave Eichard Whitby almost as 
much pleasure as his own ' luck,' as he called it, which was 
that Hodson, but so lately disgraced by the musty old Court 
of Directors in far-away Leadenhall Street, was placed by 
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General Anson on the Head-Quarter staff, and appointed 
Assistant Quartermaster-General. ' His enemies will hate 
him more than ever,' laughed Whitby, when he heard the 
news, ' but he is the right man, and now we shall soon get 
to Delhi !' 

One night in May, Eleanor, who had, as usual, gone to the 
barracks, had just fallen asleep in a private room, which a 
sergeant of the 9th Lancers had good-naturedly placed at 
Whitby's disposal, when the following adventure befell her. 
She was roused from her slumbers by the abrupt entrance 
of someone into the apartment. ' This is a very good room,' 
said a harsh unmusical voice, and Eleanor found the speaker 
was a middle-aged woman of very alarming presence, and 
with a Saracenic cast of features. Behind the invader stood 
a stout but younger-looking lady, and further still in dim 
perspective was to be seen luggage, and a multitude of 
servants. The stranger who had first entered turned and 
eyed Eleanor severely. 

' Mrs. Whitby !' said the formidable lady, addressing 
Eleanor, who was now sitting up in bed, rubbing her eyes, 
to find out if she were not dreaming, ' Mrs. Whitby ! it is very 
extraordinary that you should have taken this room. I am 
the wife of the Commissioner of Samwalnugger, and this is 
my sister, the wife of the Judge of Jumbopore. What 
business have you here ?' 

' Oh,' said Eleanor, ' there must be some mistake ; this 
room was lent to Captain Whitby, and he brought me here.' 

' Most unaccountable of Captain Whitby to take this 
apartment !' said the lady, standing by Eleanor's bedside, 
and looking at her with a glance of majestic displeasure; 
' quarters always go by seniority of rank. My position 
entitles me to the best room in the barracks, and I certainly' 
shall not give up my rights to the wife of a mere captain.' 

While she was talking, a regiment of black servants and 
coolies entered in Indian file, one carrying a camp-bed, 
another the bedding, some brought chairs, others tables and 
every sort of household stuff, including a spit, a bunch of 
onions, and a live fowl securely tied by the legs, and this im- 
pedimenta was quickly deposited with much noise round 
Eleanor's bed. Accommodation in the barracks that night 
was evidently very limited, for now another female appeared 
upon the scene ; as the last comer entered the room, the 
authoritative lady turned round. 
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' What !' she cried, ' that creature sleep in the same room 
with us ! Do they mix up common people and ladies to- 
gether in this barrack ? Preposterous !' and she looked with 
scorn at the woman — a Mrs. Battle, a sergeant's wife — who, 
however, taking no notice of her indignant protest, quietly 
spread a mattress upon the floor, and laid herself down 
upon it. 

The servants had, meanwhile, rapidly prepared two camp- 
beds for the ladies, and the two matrons, finding all remon- 
strance useless, and that there was no other room empty, 
owing to the number of fugitives who had poured into 
Umballa, screwed up their scanty locks, and enclosed their 
uncomely faces in large frilled nightcaps, grumbling all the 
time at every petty discomfort, as if they were travellers at 
an hotel. 

' I must say,' remarked the wife of the Commissioner, 
' that my ayah is very stupid. She brought away nothing 
but my red satin dress. One does at least expect presence 
of mind in servants. It is no use her saying she was con- 
fused ; that is the very thing I complain of.' 

' And I am vexed with myself,' said the Judge's lady, ' for 
I brought away my medicine-chest instead of my jewel-case. 
I snatched up the wrong box in my hurry, and so lost my 
diamonds, and only saved some physic' 

' And to think of my beautiful house at Samwalnugger 
being burnt,' said Mrs. Commissioner Blogg. 

Just then there was the sound of a step on the stone 
pavement of the veranda outside, and the clanging of a 
sword, and through the French window (which also served 
as a door) there strode the tall soldierly form of Eichard 
Whitby. For a moment he stood dismayed in the middle of 
the room, surveying the matronly ladies in their deshabille ; 
then arose a discordant screeching, the ayahs shrieked in 
acute falsetto, and their mistresses ' skirled ' as if the whole 
harmony of the thing depended on their exertions, while 
Mrs. Battle sat up on her mattress and laughed uproariously. 
Whitby hastily retreated, amid confused denunciations 
and hysterical outcries, mingled with the vociferous 
laughter of the sergeant's wife ; while Eleanor put on 
some clothing, and followed her lord into the veranda. 

' How awkward !' laughed Whitby, throwing away the 
end of the cigar he had been smoking ; ' but how was I to 
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know that all the beldams of the garrisons had assembled 
in your room ?' 

Eleanor did not remain long with her husband, as he had 
military duties which called him away ; but when she re- 
turned to her sleeping" apartment she found the window 
fastened, and therefore had to knock for admittance. While 
the bars and bolts were being withdrawn she could hear the 
sound of female voices apparently engaged in animated 
strife, and as she entered the room she was addressed by 
the majestic lady of the Commissioner of Samwalnugger. 

' Shut up every place again !' said Mrs. Blogg, in a tone 
of authority. ' I insist that the doors and windows be not 
only fastened, but barricaded. Captain Whitby's intrusion 
on the wife of one of the highest civil officials in the dis- 
trict is most unwarrantable, and besides, Mrs. Whitby, I 
have been insulted by that creature ' — pointing to Mrs. 
Battle — ' and I hold you responsible for everything she has 
said, for you should not have allowed her to enter the place.' 

' I am very sorry,' faltered Eleanor. 

Mrs. Blogg's terrific countenance gleamed wrathfully from 
beneath her frilled nightcap, and her big nose projected far 
beyond its snowy border, making an observer think that the 
rest of her body was a mere appendage to this formidable 
feature of her face. She continued indignantly : 

' The wife of a commissioner not respected even in her 
bed!' 

There was a look of suppressed power, a mysterious 
reserve of wrath, about the lady, which froze Eleanor's 
very soul. Mrs. Whitby was courageous in real danger, 
but she had a well-bred Englishwoman's morbid horror of 
anything like a scene, and the amazing insolence of Mrs. 
Blogg prostrated her reasoning faculties. 

The tyrannical lady then ordered Mrs. Battle to bar the 
window. 

' No ! that I won't,' returned the ' common woman' angrily. 
' You, ma'am,' she continued, addressing Eleanor, ' ought to 
have more spirit than to be trampled on by her. At Sam- 
walnugger Mrs. Blogg said false things of me ; all along of 
spite, because the gentlemen talked to me, and did not notice 
her !' 

Eleanor discovered from these recriminations that the 
quarrelsome strangers were refugees from the same place. 
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Mrs. Eattle continued : ' I ain't going to be baked in an 
oven for anyone ! I shall open all the doors and windows, 
and let in the cool air this hot night ;' and so saying, she 
began to put her words into deeds. ' You never was very 
handsome,' she said to the two irate sisters ; ' if Captain 
"Whitby did see you, what does it matter ?' 

However, this feminine quarrel ended, like many graver 
ones, in a most unexpected manner ; the wife of the Com- 
missioner of Samwalnugger burst into a fit of weeping, and 
whimpered, in the most woman y way, that she would ' tell 
her husband.' 

Mrs. Whitby had felt extremely uncomfortable at Mrs. 
Blogg's rudeness, and at Mrs. Exttle's remarks, but in the 
turmoil and excitement of their present life all conventional 
prejudice and belief had given way, so that it did not seem 
so very wonderful, after all, that Mrs. Commissioner Blogg 
and Mrs. Eattle should have disturbed her slumbers by a 
scolding match ; but soon all was forgotten, for the time 
being, in darkness and sleep ; but at the earliest streak of 
dawn the next morning Eleanor stole silently away from the 
explosive neighbourhood of Mrs. Blogg and Mrs. Eattle, and 
returned to Major Muni's house. 

Soon afterwards a general order was issued that no 
member of the nobler sex was to enter the sacred pre- 
cincts of those apartments, in the barracks of the 9th 
Lancers, devoted to the use of ladies. Whether this was 
due to this row, or some other cause, ' history does not 
relate.' However, Mrs. Blogg filled the ears of sympathiz- 
ing Umballa with pathetic complaints of ' the infamous 
conduct of Captain and Mrs. Whitby.' and Society fancied 
she had been wronged. Justice ! Justice ! why dost thou, 
in this lower world, so often hide thy countenance? 

Of course, kind friends repeated to Mrs. Whitby what Mrs. 
Blogg had said ; but what was the petty malevolence of a 
silly old woman to her ? ' The waves and the billows had 
gone over ' Eleanor. Where was her brother ? where was 
Florence ? where was Burke ? where, even, were Louisa 
Eage and Carew? And some unseen voice seemed to 
murmur, Dead ! The horizon of her life seemed bounded 
on all sides by nameless terrors, and she could hardly 
believe that she lived — the survivor of such horrors. She 
missed the daily companionship of gentle Florence, who had 
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been more like a sister than a cousin, and she missed, too, 
the light-hearted gaiety of the irrepressible Burke. Horrible 
tales and rumours were in the air. On the 16th of May 
they heard that all the English women and children in the 
city of Delhi had been massacred in the presence of the 
King of Delhi's sons. 

One morning Eleanor would rise bright with hope : those 
she loved were safe, they must have reached Meerut, no 
news was good news ; the next she was crushed with 
despair : they had not heard, therefore something dreadful 
had happened, and the possible fate of her friends was never 
out of her mind for a single minute. 

The Whitbys had been some days at Umballa, and Eleanor 
was standing at the door of the Murrays' house awaiting the 
return of her husband. She saw him approach, and was 
struck by the look of grave sorrow on his face. She felt 
sure at once that something terrible had happened, and 
dreaded the evil tidings which his disturbed bearing seemed 
to portend. A tall Sikh— a groom, lately in their service — 
followed Whitby at a short distance. 

' Oh, Eichard ! I fear you bring bad news !' she said. 

' It is very bad news,' he answered sadly. 

' Is it about Florence and Burke?' 

' I have hardly the heart to speak about it,' he replied, 
' and yet it must be told.' 

' Oh ! do not say it is about Florence !' cried his wife, 
white with fear. 

' Alas ! I greatly fear that poor Carew has been killed, 
and Florence and Burke with him.' 

' But it may not be true, Dick,' she urged ; ' you know there 
are so many false reports circulated.' 

' I wish to God we were sure of its falsity,' he answered ; 
' this melancholy token tells its own tale, and cannot be dis- 
believed.' 

He showed his wife a small sheet of paper, evidently torn 
from a note-book, on which the following words were 
scrawled in pencil : ' Good-bye ! good-bye ! dear friends. — 
Florrie.' 

' It is poor Florence's writing,' he continued ; ' it is her 
last farewell to us, and this man ' — pointing to the groom 
— ' brought it.' 

He then cross-questioned him as to the fate of their 
friends. 
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' I was -with Miss Florence and Burke Sahib,' said the 
servant, ' when they escaped from Delhi over the city wall. 
There were some Sahibs and ladies with them, whose 
names are unknown to me. That same night we met 
Carew Sahib and Miss Page in the open fields ; they were 
on foot, for thieves had robbed them of their horses, and 
threatened to murder them. They had only escaped with 
their lives. The Sahibs and the ladies wished to reach 
Meerut ; they hid in the woods by day, and travelled in the 
night-time. "When they had arrived at the townlet of 
Doobghur, the villagers of that place, being Hindoos, were 
friendly, and gave them food, but the Newab of Doobghur, 
hearing that English were hid in the place, stirred up the 
rabble, and led them to attack the house where the Sahibs 
and ladies were concealed. They had not expected this, 
for the Newab had made Carew Sahib believe he was 
friendly to him ; but he deceived him. When the mob 
beset the place, the Sahibs and the ladies went on the flat 
roof of the house ; they had but one sword and one gun to 
defend themselves with. The Sahibs fought bravely. 
Carew Sahib only ceased when his right arm was disabled. 
When Miss Florence saw that death was certain, she wrote 
a letter, and begged me to take it to you ; I climbed over 
the roof, and afterwards got away in a boat. Burke Sahib 
was young and strong ; he fought bravely ; with his own 
hand he killed five rebels. Then the people feared the 
brave young Sahib, and they cried (by the Newab's orders), 
" Give up Carew Sahib, and you shall live." But he would 
not desert his countryman, and, unless God has preserved 
them, they have all died together on the roof.' 

' But those villains never killed the ladies !' exclaimed 
Whitby. 

' Some ladies were killed, Sahib, I am sure. I saw one 
body, stripped naked, lying in the sun ; the face was all 
disfigured. Yet some say that Miss Page and Miss Eawley 
were not killed, but were sent to Delhi by the King's 
orders. I do not know this ; I have told you what I have 
seen.' 

Dead — or prisoners in such hands ! To be assured that 
they no longer lived seemed to Whitby preferable to the 
possibility of their still being in the power of barbarous 
enemies. It is impossible to describe the feelings of this 
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usually calm man, on hearing the fate of his friends. It 
brought to light passions that in happier, quieter times 
remain altogether inert in the heart. 

' What shall we do ?' sobbed Eleanor ; ' ought we to tell 
Florence's father ?' 

' Who would dare to be the bearer of such dreadful 
news ?' asked Whitby. ' I think uncertainty as to her fate 
would be preferable to these awful tidings. If ever I find 
the scoundrel by whose instigation they were attacked, I 
will shoot him like a dog !' 

It was crimes such as this which maddened the minds 
even of the most just and generous of men. 

The Whitbys agreed that they would keep the fate of 
Florence as much from the ears of the world as possible. 
It seemed to them almost a sacrilege that the probable fate 
of this sweet and pure young girl should become the talk of 
camps or the gossip of society. 

In the first shock of this overwhelming calamity Eleanor 
thought she could never smile again. Life was too terrible, 
too mysterious ; she almost doubted the justice of Heaven 
in permitting such atrocities ; but in the heart of her 
husband there was but one desire, and that was — ven- 
geance ! 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

A DECISIVE BATTLE. 

It was still the fatal month of May, when Whitby received 
the following laconic note in pencil from Hodson : 

' Come here at once. I have something of importance 
to communicate. 

'W H.' 

He rode off immediately, notwithstanding that the rays 
of the sun like molten lead were streaming upon him, for it 
was twelve o'clock, and the atmosphere resembled liquid 
fire. When he arrived at Hodson' s quarters, he found him 
booted and spurred, surrounded by a multitude of natives, 
to whom he was giving orders, while a white Persian cat 
followed him about, even escaping from the caresses of 
others to nestle near him. As the noted soldier threw 
himself down on an easy-chair, the animal rubbed itself 
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against him, whisking its long tail against its master's fair 
moustache, and courting further notice -when he good- 
naturedly stroked its arched back. 

' My dear fellow,' said Hodson, : I have scarcely a minute 
to spare, and must be as brief as I can, for I am just 
starting for Kurnaul. I suppose you have heard that I am 
now at the head of the Intelligence Department ?' 

Whitby assented : ' I heard it with great pleasure,' he 
said. 

' Well, in my official capacity, I have just had a most" 
extraordinary application brought to me, which I am 
requested to forward to his Excellency. I cannot pretend 
to understand this affair, neither does my one-eyed friend, 
Moulvie Eujub Ali. Come here, Moulvie Sahib,' he called 
pleasantly, and a little wizened old man wearing a large 
turban appeared, and salaamed courteously 

' He is to be trusted,' whispered Hodson to Captain 
Whitby ; ' he is one of Sir Henry Lawrence's old friends, 
and through him I get the best news in the country.' 

' Sahib,' said the old Moulvie to Whitby, ' do you know 
the Newab of Doobghur?' 

Whitby's eyes flashed furiously 

' The treacherous villain !' he said, ' what of him?' 

' He has sent an emissary, an old woman, to his Excel- 
lency ; she comes from this Eohilla — a race always cursed 
and perfidious — to treat for the ransom of some English 
prisoners who are in his fort at Doobghur. He offers to 
protect them, if the English Government will restore to 
him the stolen treasure of one Ali Kareem. Who is Ali 
Kareem ? God only knows ; yet his wealth is valued at a 
million of money. Is Doobghur mad, that he should ask 
for such a sum, when there is no longer any wealth in the 
English treasury ?' 

Hodson's piercing eyes were riveted on Whitby's face. 

' I sent for you, as the old woman, a reputed witch and 
prophetess, declares you can give up the treasure. I have 
cross-questioned her, and, though she is evidently mad, I am 
satisfied that a party of fugitives are in Doobghur's fort.' 

Whitby explained that Ali Kareem's wealth had passed 
into Miss Page's hands, and that, if it could be restored, she 
must do it. ' The worst part of the affair is,' cried Whitby, 
' that a young girl, a cousin of my wife's, Miss Eawley, 
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Brigadier Eawley's daughter, and Burke, of the 200th 
Eegiment, to whom she is engaged,;are in Doobghur's fort — 
at least, we think so, we hope so. They have nothing to do 
with Miss Page's treasure, and yet I fear that their lives will 
depend upon its being returned.' 

' I don't think Doohghur will kill his prisoners, as he 
hopes to get a heavy ransom for them, otherwise his 
Mahomedan fanaticism might prompt him to do it. I shall 
be passing near Doobghur on my way to Meerut, and I will 
let the villain know that if the fugitives are sent in he will 
be handsomely rewarded, and if not, that I will catch him 
and hang him !' 

When Hodson had left, Whitby spoke to the emissary, 
who was, as he suspected, the Witch of Megara. She was 
seated in the veranda of the house, guarded by policemen. 

' Who are in the fort ?' he asked of her. 

' Miss Page, Miss Bawley, the Lawyer Sims, Burke 
Sahib, and Carew Sahib, and others from Delhi unknown to 
me. You had better promise the treasure ; it may go ill with 
them if you do not.' 

' It is not my habit to make promises which I cannot 
keep.' 

' But the Government might promise it.' 

' The Government will reward the Newab if he protects 
these English, and is loyal ; if not, it will be the worse for 
him.' 

' Is that your final answer, Sahib ?' 

'What can I -answer? I am no dealer in lies,' said 
Whitby. 

' That is why I require your word. If you say the 
treasure will be restored, you will keep your engagement.' 

' When peace returns, the treasure may be recovered. 
What more can I answer ? Is Wake Sahib in the fort ? for 
if anyone can pay the ransom required, he is the person who 
will do it.' 

'Wake Sahib!' she answered excitedly; 'no! he rode 
through the town of Doobghur in open day. and no one had 
the power to touch him ; for does he not carry on his person 
a powerful talisman, which men and spirits must obey? 
Get me the magic crystal he possesses, and Ali Kareem s 
treasure may go, for on whichever side in battle that charm 
is found, there victory follows.' 

15 
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Whitby smiled incredulously. 

' God gives victory, and English courage and prudence 
have been successful hitherto, and will be so again,' he said. 
' I have no fear of the triumph of our cause. I greatly 
dread, however, that evil may befall that poor girl, Miss 
Eawley.' 

' She is safe, she is protected by a shining one ' (guardian 
angel). ' Do you not see her ? There!' 

As in a vision "Whitby saw the gold hair, and bright, 
childish face of Florence Eawley. He started as if in a 
dream ; he felt sure it was a trick of his imagination, while 
the old necromancer sat unconcernedly gazing on the ground. 

' Sahib,' she said, ' they will not let me return. I also am 
a prisoner, for they will have it I am a rebel,' and the old hag 
laughed unpleasantly ; ' but it does not matter, I can leave 
in spite of their guard.' 

' She was found in the bazaar, inciting Sepoys to mutiny ,' 
explained the policemen. 

' A hanging matter in these times,' thought Whitby, ' I 
must do what I can for her;' therefore he told Moulvie 
Eujub Ali that the old woman had saved his wife in the 
rising of Delhi. 

'Nevertheless, she is a ringleader among the disaffected,' 
he answered, ' but I will see that she is well treated.' 

Afterwards the witch escaped from custody — by necro- 
mancy, her guard asserted, but doubtless by that silver key 
which opens all gaols. 

At that time, when Hodson's preternatural energy and 
knowledge of war were invaluable to the English cause, no 
deed of his was more daring, or fruitful in good results, than 
his celebrated ride with despatches to Meerut. He started 
on the 20th May from Kurnaul, he rode a distance of 
seventy-six miles in seven hours, through a country held by 
the rebels, having only one led horse and a small escort of 
Sikh cavalry. After delivering his papers to the Brigadier 
of Meerut, General Wilson, he had a bath, some breakfast, 
and two hours' sleep, after which he rode back, having to 
fight his way for about thirty miles of the distance. 

This gallant exploit was of great assistance to the English 
in the hostilities which followed, for until Hodson's daring 
ride there had been no communication between the English 
at Urnballa and Meerut, and he carried the orders for the 
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Meerut troops to join the Delhi Field Force. Ever con- 
siderate for others, Hodson on his return telegraphed at once 
to Whitby: ' Have failed; the prisoners have left Doobghur.' 

The mutiny broke out on the 10th May, but it was not 
until the 8th June, nearly a month later, that the first battle 
to regain Delhi was fought. There had been a certain delay 
in collecting troops ; moreover, the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Anson, had died of cholera, and had been succeeded 
by Sir H. Barnard. Another victim to the scourge of the 
climate was Brigadier Eawley, who died suddenly of conges- 
tion of the brain, brought on by exposure to the sun, joined 
to mental anxiety as to the fate of his daughter. When he 
found she had been removed from Doobghur, and nothing 
further was known of her and her companions, a settled 
despondency took possession of his mind, which, added to 
the deadly heat, was more than his hitherto vigorous consti- 
tution could bear. 

On the 6th of June all the forces were assembled at a 
small village called Alipore, some ten miles from Delhi, and 
there they waited until the English troops from Meerut 
joined them. Alipore resembled the ordinary townlet of 
Northern India. It consisted of a small number of mean 
houses forming one main street — the bazaar. The place 
was surrounded by a clay wall, fallen into decay ; it stood 
in the midst of broad wheat-fields, and on one side there 
was a dense grove of mango trees. Above these trees the 
most marked feature of the place appeared — the tall graceful 
minarets of its mosque, erected when the Moslem rule was all- 
powerful. A river ran near at hand, which gave the promise 
of water for ablutions and for drinking to the English 
army, who had suddenly appeared before this obscure 
village. A great number of British non-combatants, women, 
children, and sick, went with the army, in order to have 
the protection of the fighting men. It was thought they could 
reach Meerut, and thence be despatched to England ; it was 
not then known that the whole country for three hundred 
miles below Meerut was in a flame of insurrection. Whitby 
was still Brigade-Major to the successor of poor Bawley, and 
his wife was with him at Alipore. Everyone expected there 
would shortly be a battle, as it had been ascertained that 
2,000 rebels had come out of Delhi to oppose the return of 
the English troops into that city. 

1-3—2 
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On the morning of the 7th of June the troops from Meerut 
were seen approaching. Erst came the artillery, Scott's 
and Tombs' Batteries, then two 18-pounder guns, next the 
Carabineers, followed by some picturesque-looking Afghan 
troopers, the retainers of the Chief Jan Fishan Khan, and 
then came the infantry, consisting of some Goorkas, a wing 
of the Bines in their dark uniform, and lastly, some com- 
panies of the, to us, familiar red coats of the 200th Eegiment. 
The force from Meerut looked travel-stained and way-worn, 
for they had marched fifty miles in burning heat, and had 
fought two battles, in which the rebels had been beaten, the 
first turning of the tide in favour of the English in that part 
of India. While the Meerut troops were marching in to 
Alipore amid vociferous cheering from the Umballa soldiers, 
Eleanor Whitby and her husband, who were among the 
spectators, were astonished to see Henry Wake. He was 
again in the dress of a private, and again in the ranks of the 
200th Eegiment. 

After the men had fallen out, Wake made his way to the 
Whitbys, and was soon locked in his sister's arms. 

' You must have been surprised to see me to-day,' he said. 
' After leaving you on the road to Delhi, I ascertained that 
Carew and Louisa had passed the ford of Baghput, and were 
seemingly making their way to Meerut, but I was too late 
to help them. As far as I could discover then, most of the 
English fugitives were murdered by the villagers of Doobghur. 
I succeeded in getting away myself only with great difficulty, 
and after many hairbreadth escapes found myself once again 
in the old familiar cantonments of Meerut. These are 
times when every man ought to fight. I re-enlisted in the 
old regiment, and was most cordially welcomed back by 
both officers and men. Fancy, old Maunders commands 
the 200th, and a very good CO. he makes.' 

' You might serve as an officer and get the resignation of 
your commission withdrawn,' said Whitby. 

' No ; I had better keep quiet, and am very well con- 
tented to be where I am. That affair of the treasure and 
the fakir might be inquired into. But Louisa is safe ! Do 
you know about them ?' 

' No, nothing certain. We have been so anxious,' said 
Eleanor. 

' Lcuisa managed to send a letter to Maunders. They 
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are all concealed in Doobghur's house in Delhi ; Carew 
wounded, but doing well. They are kindly treated, and as 
soon as peace is established I have agreed to divide the 
treasure with Doobghur. Louisa knows how to get on 
with these people ; she speaks their language perfectly, and 
she is so clever. We shall bo in Delhi directly, and then it 
will be all right,' said "Wake. 

' I believe they are safe, because Doobghur will be afraid 
to lose the price of their ransom,' said Whitby 

' It is delightful to know you think so,' said Eleanor. 

' Our friend Maunders, whom we had looked upon as the 
laziest of mortals, is, after all, a perfect hero,' continued 
Wake. ' The mutineers had taken up their position in the 
town of Ghazee-ooclen-Nugger, which is a fairly large place 
full of narrow streets, defended by a wall, and is situated 
about a mile from the river Hindun. Our infantry were 
trying to take the town, and Tombs with his horse artillery, 
accompanied by the Carabineers, galloped across a ford in 
the river, and assailed the enemy's flank. Some of the 
mutineers had taken refuge in a strong suburb, from which 
it was necessary to dislodge them at the point of the 
bayonet — a difficult and dangerous task. Our regiment 
was ordered up, and our boys, being mostly recruits, when 
met by a murderous fire, were inclined to waver ; then 
Maunders, spurring his horse over a mud wall, made 
straight for a large body of rebels, where he was seen deal- 
ing blows right and left with his sword. Of course, after 
that, the men followed ; they scaled the wall and drove 
every mutineer out of the place. It was very foolhardy of 
Maunders, but it was a magnificent action ! He will get 
the Victoria Cross at least, and his gallant conduct will be 
mentioned in despatches. They call him the hero of 
" Ghazee-ooden-Nugger !" ' 

At this moment a burly figure appeared at the door of the 
tent. It was no other than Major Maunders himself; he 
had obtained his majority not by the gazetting of Blacki- 
stone, but by the death of Colonel Eawley. 

' You here, Mrs. Whitby !' he exclaimed ; ' how delighted 
I am to see you ! What dreadful times ! there's not a drop 
of iced water to be had. Fancy actively serving one's 
country with the thermometer standing at 110° in the 
shade 1' 
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The Major seated himself on a small camp-bed, almost 
the only piece of furniture the Whitbys possessed, while 
Eleanor was making use of a camel trunk in lieu of an arm- 
chair. 

'By Gad!' continued the Major; 'just fancy paying 
£2,500 for the privilege of being permitted to die of 
thirst !' 

' Oh, Major Maunders !' said Eleanor, ' I have just been 
hearing of your most gallant exploit at the battle of the 
Hindun. You are quite the hero of the camp !' 

The poor Major turned pale and heaved a bitter sigh. 

' My dear madam, I implore you not to speak to me of 
that unfortunate episode. People will go on expecting me, 
to perform deeds of heroism for my country's good, and, at 
my time of life, it is a dreadful thing to be mistaken for a 
knight of chivalry. But I will confess to you what I had 
not the courage to tell thejregiment (who, by-the-bye, would 
not have believed me). I was riding a horse of poor Burke's, 
who, you know, had a taste for horseflesh. It was his Irish 
hunter, Ballymachree, and had not been trained to stand 
fire, besides being a hard-mouthed brute. So, when the 
musket-shots came peppering about us like hail, he took the 
bit between his teeth, and made straight for the enemy's 
lines — bolted, in fact ! I would have given worlds to have 
been able to turn his head the other way ! I declare I was 
never in such a blue funk in all my life as when Ballyma- 
chree rose to that high wall and nimbly cleared it, just 
touching it with his hind legs in true Irish style. Bless my 
soul ! The enemy were nearly as scared at our sudden 
appearance amongst them as I was myself ; but, however, 
after a minute or two, they came on with their tulwars, 
and, of course, I had to hit out with my sword in self- 
defence, while the wild antics and plunging of my war- 
steed made it almost impossible to keep my seat. But 
before I had undergone the ignominy of falling off, the men 
of my company came up, and the rebels thought it best to 
retreat ; and I was greatly relieved to see them scampering 
away at the double, I can tell you, and I immediately took 
the opportunity of dismounting, covered with laurels and 
confusion Ah, my dear Mrs. Whitby, I am a hero in spite 
of myself, and, by Gad ! I fear I shall have to live up to my 
new character, which will be very hard on a man who has 
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served her Majesty for twenty-five years in all parts of the 
world ! By Gad ! they will call on me now to lead every 
forlorn hope !' 

His auditors could not help laughing at the unexpected 
predicament so drolly related. The stout Major soon after 
retired, to see after his men and make arrangements for the 
battle of next day. 

At early dawn all was confusion in the camp, it having 
been reported that the enemy's cavalry were advancing upon 
them. There had been grave doubts and differences the 
evening before as to the real position which the rebels had 
taken up to dispute the English advance on Delhi. The 
camp at Alipore was covered by a strong advance guard 
of all arms, with a breastwork thrown up across the road, 
a couple of guns loaded with grape, and port-fires burning. 

Soon a small cloud of dust was noticed ahead, on the road 
from Delhi. All were on the alert. On it came, nearer and 
nearer ; it was evidently cavalry. It was within three 
hundred yards — a few yards more and the guns would have 
opened on them, when the foremost of the party turned off 
sharp to the right, followed by about a dozen sowars. It 
was an Englishman — it was Hodson ! He had been out to 
examine for himself the position of the rebels, and solve the 
doubts of the evening before, and on his report the attack 
for the following day was planned. 

The alarm was momentary. Almost before the men 
could form, the mistake had been discovered, and they re- 
turned to their quarters. 

Hodson pulled up at the door of Whitby's tent, and said 
excitedly : 

' Whitby ! everything is ready for the coming struggle. 
The rebels have taken up a very formidable position at an 
enclosed building, called Budlee-ka-Serai, about five miles 
on this side of the city, with a broad and deep jheel pro- 
tecting their right from the possibility of a flank attack. 
On their left there is low, marshy ground for miles, with 
the Nujufgurh Jheel Canal running parallel to the road, so 
that an attack in front is the only course open to us. The 
main-road, by which our advance must be made, runs be- 
tween the Serai and the jheel. They have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the natural advantages of their posi- 
tion and to improve them. About a hundred and fifty yards 
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in front of the Serai there are two ruined summer-houses, one 
on each side ; and here the rebels have established a couple 
of batteries and some light field-pieces, and in front of the 
Serai they have planted some heavy guns to sweep the whole 
of the open ground. They have also placed large gumlahs ' 
(earthen jars) ' painted white, at intervals, to enable them 
accurately to mark the distance and regulate the elevation 
of their guns. To such an extent have they turned to good 
account the time which our delay in advancing has given 
them. We will give the rebels a rude awakening at this 
tine to-morrow.' 

And so saying, he rode away as usual. 

' Do you see that fellow ?' said Maunders to "Whitby. ' I 
was one night on outlying picket at Meerut. At about 
3 o'clock I heard my advanced sentries firing. I rode off to 
see what was the matter, and was told that a part of the 
enemy's cavalry had approached their post, but, when day 
broke, in galloped Hoclson ! He had brought despatches 
for Wilson. How I quizzed him for approaching an armed 
post at night without knowing the parole ! I call all this 
scampering about very unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man ; and if this style of thing is to become the fashion in 
her Majesty's forces, by Gad! I'll send in my papers, though 
we are on active service. What a crazy, uncomfortable 
fellow he is, doing everybody's work, and putting a finger in 
every pie ! Why, Whitby, no one will talk of the hero of 
Ghazee-ooden-Nugger with any enthusiasm if Hoclson 
charges the enemy single-handed every day of the week !' 

The next day, the 8th of June, the battle of Budlee-ka- 
Serai took place. The English force could only be calculated 
in round numbers, 170 cavalry and 1,900 infantry, with 14 
guns in the two infantry brigades ; and in that under 
Brigadier Hope Grant about 350 cavalry with 10 guns ; 
while there remained behind, as a rear-guard and to protect 
the siege-train, a squadron of the 6th Carabineers, a company 
of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, 2 guns Scott's battery, and the 
Jheend Bajah's contingent. 

It was barely light when the troops began to defile out of 
the camp, on the morning of the 8th June. Mrs. Whitby 
and some other ladies watched the attacking force as they 
marched out. There was a brightness in every man's face, 
a gay elasticity in their movements, for they realized that 
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they were at length going to battle, to avenge so much 
wrong, so much cruelty. Cavalry and guns thundered past, 
followed by the infantry, with measured tread ; then came 
the General, Sir H. Barnard, with his staff — the aristocracy 
of that minute — a gay cavalcade of red and gold uniforms 
and nodding white plumes. Whitby was riding in the 
General's cortege, and, while his wife's eyes lighted with 
pleasure at the sight of her loved one, he passed by and had 
not even noticed her. This grieved her gentle heart. He 
seemed so remote as he rode along in the midst of his com- 
panions-in-arms, and, in truth, the all-absorbing duties and 
anxieties of the day of battle had banished all else from his 
mind for the time being. 

An hour passed, and Eleanor and her companions could 
plainly hear the long-continued roar of the guns ; but no 
tidings reached them as to which side was gaining or losing. 
It was indeed a time of intense suspense and fear to those 
anxious women ; but at length Mrs. Whitby perceived the 
figure of a man evidently making for their camp. As he 
drew near she saw that his face was blackened with powder, 
while his clothes were torn to shreds. 

' Hurrah ! hurrah !' he cried, excitedly waving his hat as 
he came up to her ; ' it is a great victory ! The rebels are 
in full retreat ! Eichard is safe ! He has sent me (as I am 
slightly wounded) to bring you to the front, and, please God, 
to-morrow we shall all be in Delhi. Hurrah !' Wake 
certainly was barely recognisable, so deplorable was his 
condition ; but the tone of his voice, and his joyful news, 
secured his welcome, and established his identity. Orders 
to strike the Whitbys' tent were at once given, and while 
this was being done and the little property they had with 
them was being packed into a cart, he said, in answer to 
Eleanor's eager questions : 

' When we got orders to march last evening we hardly 
knew where we were going, but we felt certain that some- 
thing sharp was contemplated, for the w T ord was given that 
our sick and non-combatants were to be left behind ; but 
they objected, so afterwards they were taken with us ; had 
they stayed behind, and we had got beaten, they would pro- 
bably have been cut to pieces. We started down the high- 
road, which, as you know, is planted with trees on both 
sides, whose overhanging branches form a shady avenue ; 
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but our progress was but slow at first, for the whole road 
was blocked with commissariat carts and ammunition 
waggons. The artillery who were in front fired several 
rounds at the enemy, who returned their fire. We were 
following the guns, when a cry was raised " Form square ! 
Form square ! the cavalry are upon us." (This was a mis- 
take — it was our own cavalry which had been seen.) We 
got all huddled in a heap and made the best square we 
could, but there was no uniformity in it ; no man could get 
at his " Brown Bess," while the front rank was kneeling on 
our toes. While we were in this muddle, a shell came in 
our midst, and killed thirteen of our men ; Colonel Chester, 
the Adjutant-General, who was riding a white horse near 
me, was also killed by a fragment of this same shell. Then 
General Showers called out, " Deploy ! form line ! We 
shall all be killed standing here." We formed line, and 
rushed forward to the charge. The rebels had 24 guns in a 
crescent-shaped battery upon a raised mound. On we went, 
but before we could reach it a shell killed my right and left 
hand man, and the man behind me, and knocked me down. 
My pouch-belt was cut, and my Brown Bess twisted up to 
nothing — not that she was very much good at any time, for 
after firing eight or nine rounds she became fouled. We 
had to take that battery, so some of the crack shots went in 
front to pick off the men at the guns. Our regiment had 
been given gun-spikes the night before, and everyone felt 
determined that those guns should be spiked. When I fell 
down the regiment was still pushing on, and when I had a 
little recovered my senses — for I was rather confused — I got 
up and staggered on after them, but I soon fell down again. 
Then our regimental doctor came, and, after examining me, 
said I was not much hurt, but that the spent shell which had 
killed my comrades had struck me. Then they placed me 
on the top of an ammunition waggon, and I was seated upon 
something very hard, by Jove ! and the driver was told to 
proceed at the double. The ground was exceedingly bad, 
and very broken, and every minute the waggon tilted at 
right angles ; one wheel went up while the other went down , 
audi was first pitched up into the air, and then down again 
upon the round shot. Directly the driver stopped, I slipped 
off. " Won't you get up again?" he asked. " No," said I, 
" I'd sooner walk." So I went a little way on foot, until I 
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was taken up by an ambulance waggon. Then I saw 
Whitby galloping along like mad ; he was taking orders to 
the front, and was looking as merry as a grig. He drew up 
for one minute, and told me that our regiment and the 75th 
charged and took the guns, while soon after the 9th Lancers 
attacked the battery in the rear. Pandy had enough of it, 
and ran off. He then asked, " How is it you arc not with 
your regiment?" "Because I was wounded by a spent 
shell," I answered. Then he said, " Fall to the rear, then, 
and come on in Eleanor's cart ; bring her to the front at 
once — we can meet on the Eidge at the Flagstaff," and off 
he went. The enemy are thoroughly beaten, and our men 
will keep them on the run all the way to the Eidge of Delhi.' 

The brother and sister set off joyfully together, but very 
soon they were called upon to witness the awful reality of 
war. As they went down the fine level road, the whole of 
the ground was strewn with corpses, and English soldiers 
were throwing their dead in piles upon the backs of pad- 
elephants, to afterwards bury them in pits which had been dug 
for the purpose. As soon as they had reached the conquered 
batteries, at Budlee-ka-Serai, Eleanor perceived, among the 
innumerable dead lying there in heaps, many of their late 
regiment, the 38th N.I. — tall and handsome men from the 
province of Oude — and, with a shudder, she recognised the 
dead body of the youth who had protected her in her dire 
necessity — Partel Singh. Shs knew that he was not a 
traitor to them at heart, only he ' could not withstand the 
almost irresistible force of the contagious example of his 
countrymen. 

Every step of the well-known road brought them near to 
Delhi. 

' To-night,' cried Wake confidently, ' I shall see Louisa.' 

' And Florence and Desmond also, I hope,' said his sister. 
' That is a most blessed treasure of Ali Kareem's, for it has 
saved their lives, I really believe.' 

CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE EIDGE OP DELHI. 

On the evening of the 11th of May, Brigadier Graves had 
been one of the last to turn his back upon the Flagstaff 
Tower, the scene of agonizing suspense and suffering ; and 
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now, accompanied by a victorious army, he ■was among tb.6 
first to return to the cantonments of Delhi. The English 
had not regained the Eidge without some severe righting, for, 
although the rebels had fled, panic-srricken. from Budlee- 
ka-Serai, they had made a stand at the Flagsrafi Tower, 
and other places, only again to be defeated. Tne victors had 
captured twenty-sis guns, thirteen of which "were taken at 
Budlee-ka-Serai and the rest at the Eidge. Eleanor and her 
brother reached the rendezvous at the Flagstaff Tower, in 
which they saw, with a shudder, a ghastly memorial of the 
evening of the 11th of May, for the cart containing all that 
remained of the murdered officers of the o^th Eegiment still 
stood there. 

Whitby soon rejoined them, and, after a few words to his 
wife, turned to Wake, who was still seated in t_ie bulloek- 
cart, looking pale and -wan. ' You have had a nastv knock,' 
he said, ' and, as a hospital is being arranged in the White 
House, you had better report yourself to the doctor of your 
regiment at once, for, my dear fellow, there seems little talk 
or fighting left in you.' 

'It's all that detestable ammunition waggon, 'answered 
Wake. ' I, who had pictured myself gallantly leading a 
charge like Prince Eupert, to find myself isnominiously 
knocked about like a shuttlecock upon round shot !' 

Wake left, driving off in the buiiock-cart. as they thought, 
to go into hospital ; but he did not report himself to the 
doctor. 

' I see,' Whitby said, ' that the mess-tent of the 200th is 
already erected there, on our left ; the Hero of Ghazee- 
ooden-Nugger will extend his hospitality to you, Eleanor, I 
am sure. I hear that those fellows came in from Meerut 
like princes, with their cooks, their plate and china. Major 
Maunders will belie his portly presence and rubicund visage 
if he cannot produce some beer. I am so thirsty that I 
believe I would betray my country for a glass of pale ale !' 

They went across to the mess-tent, where the camp- 
tables had suddenly risen, and cold meat, bread, butter, 
cheese, tea, and even more surprising luxuries, had appeared 
with a celerity that would have seemed magical, if it were 
not that the Asiatic servant has an aptitude for and a know- 
ledge of camp-life quite unknown to the domestic of Western 
civilization. The officers of the regiment, consisting mostly 
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of old friends, greeted Mrs. Whitby warmly ; her cousin, 
Captain Coote, the paymaster, was there, also Pevensey 
and many others whom she had known intimately on the 
troopship in their long voyage of six months, sailing to India. 

' Here is champagne,' said Maunders, bustling in. 
' Gentlemen, we must drink to " the thin red line !" How 
both officers and men charged that battery !— and to that 
we greatly owe the success of the day. Don't talk of 
strategy and tactics; there's a something in the heart of 
every fellow, and, by Gad ! that it is which gains our 
battles. It has been a glorious victory ! Jan Fishan 
Khan, the Afghan, says another such a day will make him 
turn Christian !' 

The champagne was opened and glasses passed round. 

' The Queen,' said Maunders, after which toast they 
drank to the regiment. 

War is a glorious game, and those who win can laugh, 
and they were all exhilarated with their successes, for in 
spite of the overpowering heat, the small Meerut force had 
in the short space of a week fought four pitched battles, 
and now found themselves close to the goal of all their 
aspirations — the revolted Imperial city. They hoped, with 
the light-heartedness of inexperience, to march triumph- 
antly into Delhi the very next day. The victory of Budlee- 
ka-Serai, and the engagement on the Eidge, had struck 
such terror into the hearts of the people of Delhi, that 
most of them abandoned the sheltering walls of their 
stronghold ; but rinding that the English did not follow up 
their successes, they soon returned. How grateful rest 
was to the invading force after such a week of marching 
and fighting ! 

Whitby, never a wealthy man, was wholly impoverished 
by the Mutiny. He had lost at least £1.000 worth of 
property by the burning of his bungalow and the loss of his 
horses and carriages ; public money seemed to be as scarce 
as private, and although he had received an advance of pay 
at Umballa, he had been obliged to expend it in the purchase 
of new chargers, and the buliock and cart which had con- 
veyed his wife and his humble belonging's to the Eidge. 
Therefore, a little old crockery, a few cups and spoons, one 
bazaar charpoy, and a few changes of linen, made up the 
sum of his worldly possess-. ions. What added to the 
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Whitbys' destitution was the fact that so many other 
fugitives were in the same deplorable condition, which had 
caused the humblest necessaries of life to command almost 
famine prices. Even that he had the luxury of a clean 
shirt was due to one of those obscure virtues which great 
crises bring forth. On the march to Alipore, as Whitby 
and his wife were sitting one evening in their tent, two 
privates of the 75th Eegiment hastily entered with a bundle, 
which they placed under Whitby's bed. 

' Sir,' said one of the men, ' we heard you had lost every- 
thing, and as our regiment has come fresh from the bills we 
have plenty, and as we didn't like you to go short, we have 
brought a few things which we hope you will honour us by 
accepting;' and before either acknowledgment or rejection 
could be offered by the astonished Whitby, his unknown 
benefactors ran away as if ashamed of themselves. 

The Whitbys, however, were fortunate in having three 
good servants — the Sikh groom and the under-butler were 
with them, and the Christian ayah Maria. 

While the officers of the 200th and their guests were 
lingering over their meal, the camp was rising in straight 
streets of tents. Suddenly they heard the clattering of 
horses' feet close to the rness-tent, and Hodson, riding a 
spirited chestnut, accompanied by his usual body-guard of 
troopers, drew rein at the door. 

'That fellow again !' ejaculated the old Major under his 
breath. 

' Major Maunders,' said Hodson, in the short authorita- 
tive way he had of talking, and which punctilious people 
were apt to resent — ■' Major Maunders, you are doubtless 
not aware that some men of your regiment are straggling 
into Delhi itself. They must be either drunk or looking for 
drink, and you had better see to this.' Then addressing 
Eleanor : ' Mrs. Whitby,' he said, ' I came to give you the 
earliest notice, that all the ladies and children who came 
with the troops from Umballa start for Meerut to-night at 
six, travelling upon pad-elephants. The road is perfectly 
quiet, and I expect we shall be keeping Pandy's hands so 
full here that he will have no time to molest your escort.' 

Eleanor turned pale : she knew that she would have to 
part with her husband ; still, to hear that the separation 
would take place so soon was very painful. 
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' To-night ?' she said, with blanched lips. 

' A pad-elephant is not a very easy mode of travelling 
forty miles,' said Whitby. 

' Some few ladies have their own carriages,' replied 
Hodson. ' Mrs. Blogg and her sister have requisitioned 
and obtained the Eajah of Eaee's carriage and four. Shall 
I try to obtain a seat for you with them, Mrs. "Whitby ?' 

' For Heaven's sake don't !' answered Eleanor. ' I 
should be " held responsible," even if the enemy attacked 
us. I should much prefer the pad-elephant, although I 
know I shall fall off !' 

' But,' said Coote, ' I have a shigram (travelling waggon) 
here ; you had better go in that. My wife will be glad to 
have you back in Meerut.' 

' I shall be delighted to see Etta again,' said Eleanor, 
whose mind was relieved to find in those terrible times that 
she would have the companionship of an old friend with 
whom she shared the association of years. 

' The start will be made from the rear of the camp, from 
the racecourse,' continued Hodson ; ' be sure you are 
punctual, for you had better go with the first lot, so as to 
escape the dust. You will be quite safe in the barracks of 
Meerut by to-morrow morning.' 

Eleanor thought she would prefer insecurity with the 
society of her husband and brother to perfect safety with- 
out them ; but she knew that objection was useless, and 
that the fighting men at the Eidge were anxious to be rid 
of the responsibility of the large convoy of women, children, 
and wounded which hampered their movements. Hodson 
then dashed off in his usual impetuous manner. 

He was barely out of sight, the officers of the 200th had 
separated, and the Whitbys were walking back to their 
humble little tent, when all at once their ears were stunned 
by terrific shoutings mixed with uproarious laughter, among 
the tents. 

: Catch him ! there he goes ! hi ! oh ! hurrah ! round by 
the right, don't let him get away ! stop him !' 

Suddenly a little old man appeared ; he had a white 
beard, and, despite his years, was leaping nimbly over the 
numerous tent-ropes of the encampment, followed by an 
excited mob of young soldiers. The man who was being 
pursued, on seeing Whitby, threw himself at his feet, and 
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embracing his knees, cried, ' Justice ! justice, Saliib ! save 
me ! save me !' and he began volubly to explain that he 
was not a rebel, but a loyal camp-follower. 

' What does this mean, my men ?' said "Whitby to the 
noisy crew, who looked ill-pleased on seeing their prey 
escaping them. 

'Please, sir,' said one of the 200th,' he is a d Pandy, 

and we was going to hang him !' 

Whitby saw that these brutal lads were half intoxicated 
with liquor, and still more with the wild excitement of 
battle and the desire for revenge. To reason with them was 
useless, but just then he saw a pariah clog running howling 
down the street of the camp ; ' All right,' he said to the 
soldiers, ' but do you see that dog ? Catch him, and hang 
him first '; and away went the yelling mob helter-skelter 
after the luckless cur, whom, after a stern chase, they caught 
and triumphantly suspended to the nearest tree. ' What a 
horrid trade is war !' said Whitby to his wife. ' Men call ifc 
glory and honour, but it is one of the most frightful and in- 
explicable realities of life. It ought to be done away with, 
but how ? for brute force can only be checked by stronger 
physical power. " When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace ; but when a stronger than he 
shall come upon him, and overcome him, he divideth his 
spoils." ' 

As Mrs. Whitby waited for the equipage which was to 
take her to Meerut, she witnessed another curious scene. 
Some native troops were surrounding Hoclson, who was 
calmly seated upon his charger, looking more like a statue 
than a living being. The soldiers were strong-looking men, 
wearing blue turbans, and they rent the air with shouts of 
' Burra Lerai Wallah !' (great in battle), while with tears 
streaming down their faces they seized Hodson s bridle, dress, 
hands and feet, and prostrated themselves before his horse. 

Captain Pevensey, who was near, told Eleanor : ' It is 
only the Guides come in from the Punjaub, and they are 
delighted to see their old officer again, that is all ! The 
Guides have made a wonderful march, coming from the 
Punjaub, about 580 miles, in twenty days ; they were just 
too late for Budlee-ka-Serai.' 

Whitby spent that day with the Brigadier, giving orders 
and making arrangements ; he could not therefore return 
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until nearly six o clock to take leave of his wife, whom he 
found standing outside their tent, anxiously looking for him. 
' I am late,' he said, ' but really could not come before. 
Where is the shigram ?' 

' It has not come yet,' answered Eleanor. ' Good gracious ! 
what was that ?' 

' Oh ! nothing,' said Whitby, with a satirical laugh ; 
' nothing — only a shot.' Then he heard voices in the near 
distance, and the words, soon fatally familiar to them, 
' Come on, my brother ! Make haste, my brother !' More 
shots quickly followed the pioneer visitor. 

'We are attacked,' said Whitby ' I must return to the 
Brigadier ; go to the rear and join the convoy — they will be 
able to find a place for you somewhere.' 

They gave each other one long, heartfelt kiss, and then 
parted. Eleanor watched her husband as long as he was 
in sight ; she felt almost too stunned and paralyzed to move. 
' Come, madam,' said the ayah, who stood near, with the 
small bundle which held all their worldly goods. The two 
women hurried down the main street of the camp, on every 
side of which men were rushing to seize their arms, while 
drums beat and trumpets sounded. Eleanor and her maid 
stepped aside as some guns came thundering past, followed 
by a detachment of the Guides, with the ubiquitous Hodson 
and his handful of troopers, now far too busy to notice 
Eleanor's scared face. The mistress and servant at last 
reached a place beyond the tents, a broad, flat plain, the 
old race-course, bordered by some fine trees growing along 
the banks of a canal ; but there was no sign of carriages, 
elephants, nor escort. ' We have missed them,' said Mrs. 
Whitby, ' and to tell you the truth I am not at all sorry. 
We must find our way back as quickly as we can.' After 
wandering about for some time, for they repeatedly lost 
themselves in the darkness which had suddenly fallen, they 
could hear the roar of the onslaught going on in front of the 
Eidge. At last the large white mess-tent of the 200th 
loomed upon them out of the obscurity— a welcome landmark. 
' We are home again !' exclaimed the ayah joyfully. Eleanor 
laughed at the woman's idea of a home, but she was de- 
lighted to perceive the tall figure of her husband, who 
approached as theyneared the tent. ' Nellie,' he said, ' you 
back again ! how is this ?' 

16 
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' They must have started,' she answered, ' for we could 
not find them.' 

' You will have to wait for the next convoy then ; however, 
my darling, I am more pleased than words can express to 
have you with me a little longer.' 

' If they would only let me stop in camp,' said his wife. 

' That must depend upon Barnard. You are only a camp- 
follower, Nell, and must either obey orders or be tried by 
drumhead court-martial.' 

' Then I will obey orders,' she laughed. ' Besides, you know 
I have an innate respect for lawfully constituted authority.' 

' We've just had a brush with the enemy, and have driven 
Pandy back. I dare say that the generous 200th would give 
you some supper if we went to them.' 

The officers of the 200th raised a hearty cheer at Eleanor's 
unexpected re-appearance in their mess-tent, and over- 
whelmed her and her husband with their hospitalities. The 
term ' brother-officer ' in many instances is more than a 
mere name, and it is indisputable that the fact of serving 
in the same corps begets lifelong friendships, stronger even 
than the tie of kindred. 

' The stragglers,' said Maunders, ' of whom that busybody 
Hodson was complaining, have reduced themselves to Wake, 
who, instead of going to hospital, actually got into the City 
of Delhi, and Miles O'Connor, who had been drinking — 
as usual. Wake declares he saw Burke and Carew in 
Doobghur's house in Delhi, also that the inhabitants and 
troops were flying, panic-stricken ; so if we march in, the 
town is ours.' 

The fact that Eleanor was still in camp was reported to 
Sir H. Barnard by Hodson, who also stated her wish to 
remain. 

'Poor lady! poor lady!' said the kind old man; 'she 
must stop for the present, until the next convoy of wounded 
starts for Umballa." 

Thus on sufferance Mrs. Whitby stayed with her husband, 
sharing with him the hospitality of the 200th. 

The sun rose the next morning, the 10th June, in exquisite 
beauty and splendour, and filled the clear gray sky with 
orange and pink light. 

' Whitby !' shouted a voice at the door of the tent, and 
Whitby rushed out half dressed, with his sword in one hand 
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and a revolver in the other — the usual night companions of 
men in those times. The speaker was the ever-vigilant 
Hoclson. 

' The mutineers are coming up again ; ride forward and 
warn Eeid to turn out his plucky little Goorkhas. Light 
and Tombs have gone to the front ; if their guns don't make 
the rascals turn tail, what will ?' 

By this time Eleanor had appeared, looking as white as 
a sheet, while the officers and men of the 200th were rushing 
out of their tents. 

' You will take care of Eichard,' she said, with a woman's 
want of logic when her feelings are concerned, ' and bring 
him safe back to me, Major Maunders?' 

' That I will,' laughed he ; ' or, rather, he will take care of 
me, for there is no man in the army I would sooner have at 
my back in a scrimmage than Whitby !' 

For Whitby to call for his horse, to dress, and buckle on 
his sword, only occupied a few minutes. One hurried fare- 
well kiss to his wife, and he was off. 

Mrs. Whitby soon after went out on an elevated position 
known as the General's Mound, from which she could see 
that the whole camp was in motion. The English troops 
were moving over the hilly country, until lost to sight 
among the green trees of a thick grove which surrounded 
Metcalfe House. Then at length the far-away booming of 
guns commenced, which was the first intimation to many in 
the camp that something of importance was taking place. 

The mound, where Eleanor was at first the only watcher, 
soon became so crowded that there was barely standing- 
room on it, for all the officers not engaged in the fighting 
had hastened there, as it was a good look-out. 

The English were that day perfectly certain of success. 
They looked upon a day of battle as a day of triumph, and 
so sure were they of victory that they hardly gave a thought 
to the sad certainty that some of those who had gone forth 
that morning would never return. Such was the public 
opinion of the minute, and this confidence cheered and 
exhilarated Eleanor's heart. 

' The heavy firing has ceased ; that is good for us, you 
may be sure,' remarked Captain Coote to Eleanor. It was 
now twelve o'clock, the troops had started at sunrise. It 
was a more scorching day than ever ; the cruel Eastern sun 

16-2 
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beat down on burning-hot rocks and dried -up vegetation, 
and on the white, dusty roads. The sky in its intense 
cloudless blue was a pitiless expanse of glittering light. 

' Come back to the tent, madam,' cried the ayah, who had 
followed her. ' It is madness to stay here in this heat. It 
will give you a brain fever.' 

Eleanor followed her domestic down the steep narrow 
path unresistingly, feeling that it was unwise to expose 
herself needlessly. They were walking towards their tent 
when Whitby's groom rushed towards them, breathless, and 
almost speechless. 

' The English are retreating !' he gasped out. 

' And your master ?' asked Eleanor, turning so sick and 
faint that she supported herself against the ayah's stronger 
and steadier arm. 

1 The Sahib is wounded,' answered the man. ' I was in 
the rear of the fight, holding his second horse, and heard 
that he had fallen.' 

The troops were returning. First they saw a squadron of 
the Guides come galloping in, their horses covered with 
foam and dust. Very shortly some guns passed, the limbers 
crowded with men, principally wounded ; then a handful of 
British infantry, still retaining a fair semblance of order, 
although the men were suffering from intense thirst and 
complete exhaustion from exposure to the burning sun, and 
could hardly drag themselves along. Then a confused mass 
of parts of regiments, Hindostanees and Englishmen, mingled 
together without much attempt at order, and some litters 
containing wounded. The wounded were taken from the 
guns and laid in rows on the ground. Eleanor and her ayah, 
Maria, with pale and stricken faces, watched each body of 
travel and war-stained men as they defiled past, searching in 
vain amongst the throng of unknown faces for the one 
countenance which Eleanor loved above all on earth. 

And now her heart beat quickly and then seemed td stop, 
as thundering by came the General and his staff, thinned to 
half the number of those who had started in such proud 
array that morning, but Whitby was no longer among them. 

' He is in the rear — he would be the last man to leave- 
he must be somewhere else,' faltered Eleanor. 

' How dreadfully you are trembling, madam !' aaid the 
pitying ayah. 
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And then, joyfully recognised by Eleanor's eager eyes, 
the 200th came in. 

Eleanor hastened forward to speak to Maunders. 

' I cannot see Eichard,' she said, ' perhaps on account of 
the confusion. But you have brought him back — you said 
you would.' 

' I tried to save him,' answered Maunders, in short, quick 
accents, the tears standing in his eyes. ' I heard he was 
wounded, and went in search of him. Our troops had 
begun to retire ; at length I saw Whitby lying on the ground, 
unhorsed and wounded.' He did not dare to tell the 
agonised wife standing there that he was cut to pieces ! 

' By this time the troops had gone back,' he continued, 
' and the enemy were close at hand. I wished to bring some 
men back to carry him away ; but Whitby would not allow 
it. I begged him to do so. At last he said, " Maunders, 
you have left your post, go and rejoin your regiment; your 
men are without a commandant, you are wanted there, you 
can be of no use here." I left him very reluctantly, but 
there was no time for remonstrance, for the enemy swept 
up, and I only escaped out of their hands by being well 
mounted. As it was, a trooper attacked me, and only left 
me when I had rejoined my men. The Guides protected 
our rear ; but we were so hotly pressed, that every now and 
then the rebels cut down a man from our ranks. They are 
five to one against us, you know.' 

' But he was only wounded,' said Eleanor, who was 
utterly numbed with despair. ' Could he not be saved even 
now ?' 

' He is badly wounded, and it is three miles off,' said 
Maunders, who dared not add that those barbarians always 
killed the wounded. 

Wake now came running up. ' What is this about 
Eichard ?' he asked. ' Is it true that he is left behind 
wounded ? If they will allow it, and any men will join me, 
I will head a rescue.' 

' Yes,' cried his sister excitedly, ' save him !' 

' It is impossible, I fear,' said Maunders. ' It would never 
be allowed, and, besides, how could a handful of men cut 
their way through thousands ? Every man is a great loss 
to us, and we have been terribly weakened by to-day's 
fighting. I fear Barnard will never permit it.' 
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' If Colonel Eawley had lived he would never have allowed 
Eichard to be sacrificed,' said Eleanor, with that bitter look- 
ing to second causes which adds such poignancy to our mis- 
fortunes. ' I do not ask that more lives should be risked. 
I will go alone and look for him ! He may be yet alive.' 

'Eleanor,' said Wake, 'that is madness. 'Try to calm 
yourself.' 

' I cannot. You know how we loved each other. Oh, if 
you could only save him !' 

' This is not civilized war,' interrupted Maunders ; ' wo 
must count our wounded among the dead. Poor Whitby ! 
the welfare of our troops was always his first and last 
thought ; we could ill afford to lose an officer like him. I 
must go to my post ; but I will come back again to you, 
Mrs. Whitby ' 

Eleanor hardly heard his words. 
' Do come to the tent, madam,' pleaded Maria. 
' No ; oh no !' answered her mistress wildly ' I could 
not bear to see that place without him. It would be agony. 
I will not believe that he is dead ; they cannot have killed 
him. I will watch here in case he comes ; at least let mo 
see the spot where my eyes last rested on him.' 

They were in the midst of confusion and turmoil ; litters 
passing with wounded men, bodies of soldiers marching ; on 
every side hurried preparations for defending the Eidge in 
case of a further attack. The passing soldiers looked with 
pitying dismay at the dazed, grief-stricken Eleanor, who 
was scarcely conscious of their presence. 

' Let us go up there,' she said at last ; ' we shall be able 
to see the road, and there is a shady tree to sit under.' 

When they reached the spot, they found it dominated the 
city. Men still passed them hurrying to their posts ; guns 
were being loaded, and batteries were being made. The 
burning fiery sun beat down on them, while ' the busy hum 
of men ' rose from the city below. They could hear in the 
camp strong English voices calling to each other, and the 
strokes of the pickaxes as they hurriedly threw up the 
earthwork of the defence. They could see troops moving ; a 
squadron of Englishmen, sent to hold an important post. 
Eleanor watched all these preparations with lack-lustre eyes, 
tearless and silent, in the waywardness of grief and despair ; 
and again, when her attendant begged her to return to the 
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camp, she replied, ' I cannot ! let me remain here in the 
open air. I have neither hope nor interest in anything, and 
I never shall have again.' 

Night fell ; the night which falls so suddenly in the 
tropics, and the attack recommenced with a fierce and long 
cannonade, and a perfect storm of musket-shots. The shot 
and shell fell around her like hail, but Eleanor heeded them 
not ; as in a trance she heard the sinister whizzing shriek of 
the shell as it travelled through the air, and the heavy thud 
with which it struck the ground. Then some tents caught 
fire and cast a lurid glare upon the scene ; and then arose 
the sound of men marching, voices and outcries in the dark- 
ness, and high above all rang the war-cry of the assailants, 
' Allah ! Allah !' and still she watched and waited. 

' Dearest Eleanor !' said Wake's voice, ' Hodson beseeches 
you to come in ; you are under fire here. The tent of the 
200th is one of the least exposed places ; let me take you 
there.' 

' The shot and shell will not kill me,' she answered 
bitterly ; ' I long for death. But he is not dead. Oh ! tell 
me that he will return; he was only wounded.' 

' Vain hope, my poor sister ; those cruel human tigers 
always kill the wounded.' 

' I saw a soldier's wife at Budlee-ka-Serai,' she continued 
in an unnaturally calm manner ; ' she opened the curtains of 
a litter, and there she found her dead. I almost envy her 
now ; if I only knew the worst, if I only had his body.' 

New sorrows speak ; old sorrows are dumb. 

' It cannot be true,' she said to her brother. My husband, 
who left me only this morning so strong and well, how shall 
I live without him ? I feel as if I should go mad when I 
think of Eichard lying graveless among the unburied dead ; 
food for the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air. 
Perhaps he is suffering pain and thirst, or perhaps some 
marauder has given him a coup de grace.' 

While she spoke, a firmament of glittering brightness, 
like the eyes of Divine Mercy, looked down on the sorrow- 
stricken woman. 

' I am very miserable now,' she continued, ' but still I 
have been blessed ; if it were all to happen over again, and 
yet end so fatally, I would still do as I have done. I have 
had my happiness, for I have been loved by him, and I have 
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been his wife. Nothing can take from me the recollection 
of so much joy. I would sooner have the memory of my 
glorious dead, than any living love.' 

Wake was looking moodily from the Eidge, down upon 
the great walled city. 

' If they would only storm the place,' he sighed. ' Delay 
may be fatal to them.' He was thinking of the English 
hostages in Doobghur's hand. 
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whitby's story. 

Never did cloud of war break over a fairer city than Delhi. 
In the far delusive distance — from the Eidge- — it resembled 
a well-wooded and undulating English landscape, a land of 
smiling verdure with leafy masses of trees. At the base of 
the heights ran the dancing blue waters of the river Jumna, 
and beyond this rose the lordly walled town, towered and 
bastioned, like some grim mediaeval fortress ; a city, like 
Constantinople or Cairo, of innumerable domes, massive in 
form, and of slim minarets springing up to the sky. 

The historic Eidge itself was a curious seat of war, being 
a rocky eminence running parallel to the city, but at an 
elevation of some eighty feet above it ; and behind this 
natural wall the English tents were pitched, with order and 
precision, on the old level parade-ground of the cantonments. 
The ruined villas and gardens of the English officers lay to 
the right, while the rear of the camp was protected by deep 
canals, usually dry in the summer season, but that year full 
of water, in consequence of exceptionally heavy rains ; 
and this ample supply of the first necessary of lii'e was in- 
valuable to the attacking force. The left of the English 
position was more or less naturally protected by the im- 
practicable character of the ground and the river Jumna, 
and was further defended by an advanced post, known as 
Metcalfe House. The right was the scene of the heaviest 
fighting, because the rebels could come up to attack the 
English under cover of the houses and gardens in the native 
quarter outside the walls of Delhi. These suburbs and 
gardens ran up to the English defences, one of which was 
Hindoo Eao's house — a loftv, well-built modern residence^- 
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the Mosque Picket — a strong Pathan ruin, with walls six 
feet thick; while the Observatory Picket, the Mound Picket, 
and the Flagstaff Picket completed the list of the English 
outposts. Against these points multitudes of the rebel 
soldiery threw themselves again and again, and were driven 
back in hand-to-hand encounters ; for the fighting was not 
that of the present day — a combat of magnificent distances 
— but mere a series of personal encounters, such as Homer 
describes between Greeks and Trojans, in which the strong 
arm and the heavy sword told, and in which the courage of 
every individual brave heart and indomitable spirit made 
itself felt. The English on the Ridge never numbered more 
than 4,000, while inside the revolted city at one time there 
were 65,000 fighting men, armed and trained by us, possess- 
ing a vast collection of cannon and ammunition. The rebel 
soldiery were better gunners than the English, as much of 
the artillery of the latter was composed of raw levies, re- 
cruited at random in the Purjaub. 

On the night of the 10th June the turbaned foe had been 
beaten back three times from the heroically-defended heights 
of the Eidge, and they were thus foiled time after time, and 
day after day. 

The first streak of dawn had appeared on the morning of 
the 11th; both besiegers and besieged were sleeping from 
utter exhaustion, and still Eleanor Whitby remained a soli- 
tary watcher on the crest of the hill ; for vaguely in her 
misery her eyes sought the spot where she had last seen her 
husband. She stood and looked towards the city reposing 
below her ; she was gazing sadly on the trees near Metcalfe 
House, now all blue and misty in the early morning : it was 
there, she feared, her husband lay among the unburied dead ; 
while near at hand a broad-shouldered English sentry paced 
up and down with heavy tread, and as, in these troubled 
times, double sentries were always placed, his companion 
soldier lay sleeping on the ground. 

' You are in an exposed position, ma'am,' said the soldier; 
' the rebels may aim at you from the walls, as your white 
dress will attract their notice.' 

' Thank you. I will leave directly,' she answered ; and yet 
she still lingered : some extraordinary presentiment chained 
her to the spot. 

All that night shot and shell, thick as hail, had fallea 
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around her, leaving her unarmed, while many a man to 
whom life was sweet had perished, or, frightfully wounded, 
lived, but in agony. Eleanor's sad eyes still sought the far 
distance, little heeding what was passing near, when she 
was startled by the sharp report of a musket close at hand, 
and then saw that the sentry had discharged his weapon, 
and was reloading. 

' What are you firing at ?' she asked. 

' There, ma'am,' he said, pointing to a single horseman 
below, who was slowly approaching the beleaguered camp. 

' Don't fire !' she exclaimed ; ' for Heaven's sake don't 
fire ! It is my husband, Captain Whitby !' 

The sharp report of the musket had, by this time, brought 
out the picket, and in a second a dozen guns were pointed 
and discharged at the solitary rider. 

Eleanor hid her face in her hands, and hardly knew if an 
hour or a minute had passed when she again opened her 
eyes. The balls had raked the ground around, but the 
horseman continued to advance at his intensely slow pace. 

' Don't fire again !' Eleanor implored ; ' it is my husband 
■ — it is Captain Whitby !' 

'In that rig-out, ma'am? He does not look like an 
Englishman.' 

The mysterious rider was clad in an Eastern dress, with 
a green turban on his head, but Eleanor's eyes, keen from 
love, had at once recognised the tall figure of her husband, 
and knew also that the horse was Whitby's handsome gray 
Arab charger. 

The horseman drew nearer and nearer ; it was Whitby — ■ 
haggard, wan, covered with blood and dust, speechless from 
exhaustion, and nearly senseless, with death gazing from 
his lustreless eyes ; he had evidently been brought back 
more by the instinct of his horse than by his own will. 
Had a man risen from the dead, there could scarcely have 
been greater astonishment than the soldiers felt at the sight 
of that ghastly figure, looking the more unreal and fantastic 
from the magnificent but disordered native dress. They 
wondered by what miracle he had been saved from the jaws 
cf death ! 

' We are right glad to see him back, ma'am ; he was 
always a good friend to us soldiers,' said the corporal of the 
guard ; and then, with great gentleness, though not without 
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difficulty, the usually rough men took "Whitby off his horse ; 
but he had fainted away without recognising his wife, or 
speaking a word. 

He was then laid in a litter, and borne on men's shoulders 
to his tent, where he was placed on his camp-bed. His 
eyes were still closed, while his dark hair, streaked with 
gray, fell all disordered over his white forehead ; and his 
wife watched his countenance with a wordless anxiety that 
dared not despair, yet still less dared to hope. 

The camp was now just awakening — if such a term could 
be applied to those who had but little time for sleep. 

The news ran through the neighbouring tents that Whitby 
had returned ' brought in by natives,' said the soldiers of the 
200th, with the usual love of the vulgar for inventing, and 
believing the untrue. The men and officers of Maunders' 
regiment crowded into and all around the Whitby s' tent, 
which was far too small to admit the wondering throng. 
An army-surgeon from the hospital soon appeared on the 
scene, while Maunders, Wake, and Captain Coote stood 
near the cot of the wounded man. Among the people who 
rejoiced and marvelled at Whitby's re-appearance was 
Hodson, whose tall figure could be seen among the sympa- 
thising spectators. He had been told that Whitby was 
killed. 

' I assure you, Mrs. Whitby,' he said to Eleanor, ' if I 
had had the least idea he was only wounded, I would have 
brought him in myself, with or without orders.' Eleanor 
was persuaded that he, the bravest among those who were 
all brave, would never have left a comrade as Maunders 
had done. When Whitby's wounds were examined it was 
found that a bullet had shattered his knee, while a sabre-cut 
had rendered his sword-arm useless. 

' Men get over wonderful wounds, and he has a good con- 
stitution,' said the doctor cheerfully, in answer to Eleanor's 
anxious inquiries ; but before the medico left the tent, he 
said privately to Maunders, ' He may recover from his 
wounds, but I fear he will be crippled for life.' 

' You must get Whitby moved into my tent, which is 
large and airy ; this small affair will never do. I can double 
up with Coote,' said Major Maunders. 

However, all that skill and love could do was done, and 
Eleanor watched at the side of her husband's low cot all the 
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long weary day, after he had been moved into Maunders' 
comfortable and well-equipped tent. How happy, despite 
all its sadness, was that watch to her as she nursed her 
loved one in silence, listening to his laboured breathing, 
fearing to move or speak lest he might wake. The whole of 
that day Whitby lay hovering between life and death, still 
insensible, and unconscious of those who with unremitting 
care were tending him. He never uttered an articulate 
sound, although in some mysterious way it seemed to soothe 
the wandering of the sick man's brain when his wife 
ministered or spoke to him. As he lay on his bed seem- 
ingly lost to use and life, around him echoed the uproar of 
shot and shell, the din of battle, and the outcries of war. 

Late that night Eleanor saw with joy that her husband's 
eyes were turned towards her with a look of loving recogni- 
tion, and as she delightedly bent over him, he faintly 
whispered one word — ' Darling ;' and from that hour he 
mended, in spite of the able doctor's well-grounded although 
ominous prognostics — he ought to have died, they said, 
instead of which he slowly grew better. Both Whitby's 
wife and friends in the camp considered his return as 
miraculous, and felt intensely curious to learn how it came 
about. He at last told them the circumstances of his escape. 
He had been saved by his horse ! 

' The Guides had charged,' said Whitby, ' and I saw poor 
young Battye fall wounded, when a shot struck my knee ; 
and just then three "Ghazees" (religious enthusiasts), wear- 
ing green turbans, dashed up with astonishing rapidity. 
They had small round bucklers on their left arms, and in 
their right hands whirled and gleamed their shining 
scimitars. I was soon unhorsed — for my wounded knee 
prevented my holding on — but not before I had shot down 
one of the " Ghazees." After I fell, for a while I lay 
stunned ; when I came to myself I tried to rise, but could 
not stir, and, of course, my horse, Ariel, was gone. I saw 
that the English troops had not quite moved out of sight ; 
there was hand-to-hand fighting going on, and something in 
one part of the field which looked like sauve qui peut. Then 
Maunders came to my help, but I saw that unless the 
infantry formed quickly the route might become general ; 
they succeeded in rallying the 200th, which, although com- 
posed of raw troops, was splendid material. It was then 
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not the time to think of me, but to prevent a reverse. I do 
not lay much credit to myself for greatness of mind, as there 
were no men available to take me away, and some wounded 
who had been put into litters had been abandoned by the 
native bearers, who had run off. As night came on, our 
force fell back in order ; but in the confusion, I suppose, I 
was forgotten until it was too late. I must say I wondered 
where Hodson was ; for I think I know him well enough to 
feel certain that had he heard I was wounded he would have 
moved heaven and earth to have got me in somehow. 

' In the night some native marauders came, who robbed 
and killed the wounded with a seeming impartiality as to 
whether it was friend or foe. I heard the groans of various 
poor wretches who were thus hastened out of the world, and 
expected every minute my turn would come next. The 
dead Ghazee was lying close to me ; I fancy he was a man 
of superior rank, as he was richly dressed. Near us both 
was a thick camel-thorn bush, whose branches swept the 
ground, and this concealed us from the thieves. I was 
frightfully thirsty, and in horrible pain, and could see in the 
distance men with lights moving hither and thither, either 
searching for their dead, or robbing corpses, but it fortu- 
nately happened that none came near me. At the earliest 
streak of dawn, I perceived a riderless horse with an English 
military saddle wandering about, and I knew at once it was 
Ariel. Nellie, both you and I have made such a pet of him, 
giving him sugar and bread, that he would follow us any- 
where when called. "Ariel! Ariel!" I shouted with all 
my strength, and the noble brute knew my voice and his 
name ; he pricked up his ears, whinnied, and came slowly 
to me, putting his head down and smelling me, with a little 
joyful neigh of recognition. I believe — with the wonderful 
instinct of a thoroughbred Arab, which amounts almost to 
reason — that Ariel understood my difficulty and danger. 
Good, willing beast ! he stood quite still while I got on his 
back with an immense effort : the agony was so great that 
in ordinary times J. do not think I could have moved ; but I 
was electrified by the horrors of the sounds and sights of 
that night, and besides, Nell, I thought of you ; I knew how 
heart-broken you would be if I did not return. All my hope 
of life now depended on Ariel, who, although usually so 
spirited, walked genily the whole of the way, as if he knew 
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my suffering, which indeed was so great that if I had had 
another half-mile farther to go I never could have sat my 
charger ; as it was, I nearly lost my life at the hands of the 
picket, for I could not call out. Before I tried to mount 
my horse, I remembered that I should have to pass through 
a native village, and so managed somehow to put on the 
turban and cloak of the Ghazee, which, it seems, effectually 
disguised me.' 

' We will never part with that dear, noble horse ; I shall 
be grateful to Ariel as long as I live !' cried Eleanor. 

There were occasional lulls in the fighting ; daily life went 
on somehow — people ate and drank, laughed and slept, 
though the food was scarcely eatable from the millions of 
flies which infested the camp ; drink, except in the matter of 
water, was hard to get ; beer and spirits so scarce that they 
were sold at famine prices. The English on the Eidge 
managed to sleep in spite of the ceaseless roar of artillery ; 
still, unbroken rest was rare, with constant night attacks 
and stifling heat. But never were hardships met more 
heroically. The Delhi Eield Force as a body were young, 
and loved a stirring life ; moreover, the excitement was 
tremendous. A gloomy countenance was rare, and railed at 
with scorn, and a croaker was voted a bore ; come what 
would, they would meet it pluckily, and the gallant youths 
—for they were mostly boys — died for their country with a 
smile on their faces. 

It was the 12th of June : the English were turned out 
early that morning by an attack on their outposts and 
position generally by the rebel army. A sharp fight ensued, 
which lasted some four hours. The enemy came on very 
boldly, and had got close to them under cover of the trees 
and gardens before they were seen ; however, the troops, 
including the 200th, the Guides, and Hodson's Horse, were 
quickly on the spot, and drove the foe back from the 
vicinity ; they were then followed up and were most 
heartily thrashed. It was estimated that the rebel loss, in 
killed alone, amounted to four hundred, while the English 
loss was comparatively trifling. 

The 200th Eegiment had been nearly continually engaged, 
so that Eleanor had not even seen her brother or any of the 
officers for some days. Wake came to the tent occupied by 
the Whitbys, and his sister's servants hastily prepared him 
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some tea. ' No, Nell,' he said, in answer to her inquiries, 
and laughing joyously, ' I am as right as ninepence, and as 
fit as a flea, so don't kill me in imagination every time I go 
fighting. This has been a glorious day ; we drove the rebels 
from the Eidge, and then followed them up, nearly to the 
walls of the city. They have never yet been so punished as 
to-day. It was very creditable to us ; our regiment and my 
company behaved splendidly. Have you heard, Nell, that 
I have recovered my commission ? I received an official 
letter from the Adjutant-General's office two days ago, post- 
ing me to the 200th, so I am doing poor Burke's work.' 

' I am glad ! I am delighted !' answered his sister. 

' The fact is, old Maunders stirred them up at head- 
quarters, as we are so short of officers. The officers of my 
regiment think I was quite right to take that treasure from 
a nigger ; and if not, these are not the times to listen to the 
quibbling of rogues and lawyers. " He should take who has 
the power, and he should keep who can !" ' 

' I am glad about your commission ! But is it true that 
you got into Delhi on the evening of the 9th, when we 
reached the Eidge ? And did you really see Burke, Carew, 
and Florence ? I have been so anxious about that ; bnt one 
fight has followed another so quickly that I have seen no one 
whom I could ask.' 

' Yes, by Heaven, I really got into Delhi that evening, 
and I saw Louisa, but neither Burke, Florence, nor Carew, 
although she told me they were safe and well.' 

' You got in ! you saw her ! Tell me all about it !' 

' When I left you on the Eidge, I intended going into 
hospital, but on my way I fell in with Miles O'Connor — ■ 
mad drunk. He was standing in the road, his drawn 
bayonet in his hand, shouting: "It's meself's the bhoy to 
take the city of Del-Tw, and cut off the King's head 
entoirely. I, Miles O'Connor, at your sarvice, yer onner." 
Then he began running down the road leading to the Cash- 
mere Gate ; he was leading an imaginary charge, brandish- 
ing his weapon, and roaring: "Charge! we will take the 
city, me bhoys ; hooray ! give them the cold stale, me lads, 
and get a goold chain, or a wooden leg." I followed the 
fellow at first, not caring to leave a comrade in danger, for 
I knew the man, and liked him ; he was such an amusing 
fellow when sober, though a regular devil when drunk. At 
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the pace he was going we soon found ourselves outside the 
city gates, and the appearance of Miles, yelling, swearing, 
screaming, and flourishing his weapon wildly, had the 
greatest effect on the civilian inhabitants of the bazaar out- 
side the city walls. They were never very brave, and they 
fled in every direction panic-stricken. I saw the great 
arched town-gate before me. Miles ran across the bridge, 
and I followed, no one opposing us, for no soldiers seemed 
to be about. The fact is, I fancy the Delhians took us for 
the advance-guard of the invading English. Believe me, I 
did not start on the heroic enterprise of taking Delhi single- 
handed, as the valiant Miles had done, but finding everyone 
too terrified to bar our way, I thought I would go on to 
Doobghur's house, which I knew was a great straggling 
palace, standing in a garden near the Cashmere Gate. 
After we had got into the city, we went into a narrow by- 
street, and found it all deserted and silent, not a human 
being in sight. The door of Doobghur's house being open, 
I entered, but Miles fell down on the threshold, and there 
he lay, making the whole neighbourhood resound with Lis 
oaths and curses, so that I do not wonder the natives were 
alarmed, for his coarse voice, thick from drink, and the 
horrible things he said, sounded loathsome, even to my not 
over-fastidious ears. I found in the court of the house a 
crowd of servants, but my sudden appearance in their 
midst, with a drawn sword in my hand, which I had 
picked up, was too much for these valiant retainers, and to 
a man they rushed out by a back way I then saw an open 
door at the foot of a narrow flight of steps, and the impulse 
seized me to go up these stairs, which were the steepest I 
have ever seen in my life. I found the house was built 
round a square, and had overhanging verandas like an old 
inn. No one barred my progress, so I wandered through 
deserted rooms, a few furnished with the English luxuries 
of chairs and tables, the rest mostly bare ; then I went up 
more stairs, and into more rooms, for the palace was large, 
in parts of three stories, and most irregularly built. I saw 
no one, and yet I heard smothered cries and the rustling of 
garments, and I at length reached the flat-terraced roof of 
the house, and called out : " Louisa ! Louisa !" I fancied, 
from the decorations and the women's clothes and jewels 
lying about, that I had reached the zenana of the establish- 
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ment. At length Louisa appeared. I felt as if I had called 
a spirit, and it had answered my summons ; she looked 
well and cheerful, but very pale and much changed; but 
what made her the less recognisable was that she was 
dressed in a magnificent native dress, her fair hair hardly 
showed — it was drawn off her face, and a white and gold 
veil fell in graceful draperies about her. Her robe was of 
purple brocade, richly embroidered, and she wore golden 
shoes without stockings, while her arms and neck were 
covered with jewels. 

' " Louisa !" I cried, " can it be you ?" 

' She looked at me utterly terrified. 

' " Have the English taken the city?" she asked ; for we 
could both hear Miles's frantic yells at the gate. 

" No i" I answered, " I am alone, or nearly so. Come 
with me; we will escape together." 

' "I dare not !" she answered, trembling in every limb ; 
" I will not come ! We shall be murdered in the streets; 
besides, we could not even leave the house without being 
opposed, and it is folly !" 

' I tried to persuade her, but she would not listen. She 
told me afterwards that Burke and Carew were hidden 
somewhere in Delhi, and that Florence and she were to be 
soon sent, with the women of the zenana out of the city. 

' At this moment a handsome young native rushed on to 
the terrace ; he was a very small man, no darker than a 
Spaniard, with regular features and dark eyes. He spoke in 
the native tongue to Louisa, and, from the little I could 
comprehend, I believe he was Doobghur himself. 

' Just then we heard a number of people ascending the 
stairs. Louisa turned to me. 

'"They are the King's Guard," she said in English; 
" they will kill you ! you must escape ! I cannot save you 
— a Christian — although I am in no danger myself." 

' There was a rope hanging from the side of the wall, for 
the purpose of drawing up a large copper bucket of water. 
She always had presence of mind. 

' " Quick ! quick !" Louisa said ; " get down by that rope," 
pointing to it. " Go ! go ! I am safe !" she added, and then 
ran rapidly back into the house. 

' I got away, partly by the rope and afterwards by the 
waterpipes, and reached the basement, which was still 

17 
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deserted ; just as I dropped over the wall a party of armed 
men rushed upon the roof. Miles O'Connor was still in the 
street, now partially sobered, and, as it was dark, we 
managed to get out of the city unmolested, very likely being 
taken for Sepoys, for we both had lost our hats in our adven- 
tures. Once outside the walls, I led Miles through the 
groves and gardens until we regained the Eidge.' 

' What an extraordinary tale !' said Eleanor. ' So you 
have seen Louisa living in a Mahomedan zenana !' 

' Poor Louisa !' rejoined Wake ; ' we last met on the 10th 
May. just a month ago ; and what have we all gone through 
since ! On that occasion she was so sweet and gentle, and 
told me that we should leave India together, and that she 
really loved me better than Carew. It has been such happi- 
ness to me to remember how nice she was at that last meet- 
ing. Believe me, she never really cared for Carew. She is 
not like you, Eleanor, I admit ; she is not brave and truth- 
ful, nor has she your keen sense of right and wrong, and 
scorn of double-dealing. She is not strong-minded, but she 
has grace, tact, and mother-wit, and, at times, amiability 
and kindliness ; but what does it matter what she is or what 
she is not ! I am glad I have seen her again, for I love her 
madly and would die for her ! Do you know that Greathead, 
Chesney, Maunsell, and Hodson have sent in to General 
Barnard a scheme for the attack of Delhi, and the assault 
will take place to-morrow, the 13th June ? No sooner are 
we inside the city walls than men will be told off for their 
rescue. It is to be kept a secret that there are English- 
women in Doobghur's house. Louisa said that their safety 
depended upon it, for the bloodthirsty fanaticism of the 
Mahomedans is so strong, that if it was known that any 

English^ or Christians, were hidden in any place, the mob ■ 

to say nothing of the mutineers — would undoubtedly rush 
into the palace and kill them ; so we must be cautious. I 
shall lead the rescuing party, but we have to wait more than 
eight hours ! How shall I live through such an eternity of 
suspense?' 

That night, for once, the enemy did not attack, and there 
was time for a comfortable dinner at the mess of the 200th, 
where Wake was admitted for the first time as an officer. 
That evening the talk of the mess-table turned upon the fact 
that the discussion with General Barnard of ways and means 
for taking Delhi was then going on, though as yet no orders 
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had been received. But it was the general opinion in the 
mess tent that the attacking force was to assemble between 
the hours of one and two o'clock that night, and, under 
cover of the darkness, proceed noiselessly to the Caubul and 
Lahore gates, which were believed to be open, but, if found 
closed, were to be blown up with powder-bags. It was 
supposed that all the details had been arranged and plans 
prepared, but the troops had still to be told off for the attack- 
ing columns. It was known that Maunsell, of the Engineers, 
and Hodson were to conduct one explosion party, and 
Greathead and McNeill the other. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

HARD FIGHTING. 

All that night Eleanor heard the subdued noise of pre- 
paration, and then the troops moved stealthily away in the 
darkness to take the town by assault. It was a very 
anxious time ; if they failed it was fatal, for the English had 
no reserve on which to retire ; moreover, if the enemy came 
up and attacked the camp, there was only a weak guard of 
natives to rely upon ; therefore the Whitbys listened, with 
strained nerves, to hear when the firing should commence, 
and for the now accustomed roar of battle ; however, not a 
sound broke the stillness of the night. Several hours passed, 
and then they heard guns approaching, the tramp of cavalry, 
and the steady tread of infantry, but all indicating the 
advance of a force in perfect order. It was just dawn ; what 
could it mean? Was it the enemy ? Mrs. Whitby and her 
servants rushed out to know the worst, and saw that the 
small English army had returned to camp. The command 
was given for the men to fall out, and soon after her brother 
rushed into the tent. He was as white as death, and his 
eyes sparkled with rage as he threw his cap on the floor 
with a gesture of fury, and then trampled upon it. 

' Why are you back so soon ?' asked Mrs. Whitby ; ' you 
can never have taken Delhi ?' 

' Taken Delhi !' he answered passionately ; ' it is madden- 
ing, when all I care for in life is at stake. We were recalled, 
although we were under the very city walls ; I absolutely 
saw the lights burning in Doobghur's house, and yet had to 
turn my back on the town. Oh, Eleanor !' 

17—2 
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' But why have you returned ?' asked Whitby. 

' It is the fault of Brigadier Graves ; " a mistake of orders !" 
— Mistake, indeed ! the fellow never meant to turn up. It 
appears that about eleven o'clock last night instructions 
were received that the English soldiers on picket at the Flag- 
staff were to be moved off for special duty without being 
relieved, with a vague hint that a night assault was in con- 
templation. Graves saw them putting a native guard on 
the Flagstaff, and galloped off to General Barnard and re- 
monstrated. " You may certainly take the city by surprise, 
but whether you are strong enough to hold it is another 
matter." Of course Graves knows Delhi well ; a month ago 
he was in command there. Well, this staggered all the 
head-quarters people ; they talked and argued, so time was 
lost ; day broke, and we were ordered back to camp, just 
when I had hoped to rescue Louisa and Florence.' 

Soon after another malcontent appeared : it was Hodson. 
After greeting the Whitbys, he began : ' I am both annoyed 
and disappointed at our plans not having been carried out, 
for I am confident they would have been successful. The 
rebels were cowed, and perfectly ignorant of any intention 
of so bold a stroke on our part as an assault ; the surprise 
would have done everything. I came to you, Whitby, 
because you and your wife have experienced a double dis- 
appointment, for, in addition to the public misfortune, you 
have private reasons to lament the blundering of those 
people who have kept us out of Delhi ; but I can only hope 
that a few days' farther delay will not make the position of 
your friends more dangerous.' 

Eleanor sobbed as if her heart would break ; it was not 
until then that she realized how confident she had been of 
the speedy return of those she loved. ' My poor Florence ! 
I feel in despair,' she cried. ' I fear now they will never 
return — never. It was very cruel to put off the attack, when 
the authorities knew their very lives depended upon a speedy 
rescue.' 

' Only Barnard and myself were aware of the peril of 
those English ladies, Mrs. Whitby,' answered Hodson. 
' The camp is full of spies, and our only hope of saving them 
is by absolute secrecy.' 

' Come — come, my dear madam,' said Maunders, who at 
this moment entered, ' you in tears ; you, who are as brave 
as any man in the camp, and, by Gad ! braver than many 
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I know ! I thought to have seen you laughing and feasting, 
now this mad-cap plan of attack has been given up. It was 
sheer insanity ; the result of Barnard being advised by beard- 
less subalterns. Now, Hodson, man, fire-eater that you are 
— don't look as if you would like to make mincemeat of me 
— I maintain that Graves' conduct was absolutely pro- 
vidential,' and he glanced in the direction where Providence 
is supposed to reside, ' The fact is, could anything be more 
ridiculous than to think that our little handful of English 
could take that great city by a determined rush ?' 

Major Maunders was rather of the opinion of Private 
Briggs, that ' the army is a very good situation in times of 
peace.' A well-ordered, faultless mess-table, a fine brand of 
wine, agreeable female society, mild flirtations on a strictly 
Platonic basis, the retailing of slightly scandalous tales of a 
risque nature ; these made up the sum of his existence. No; 
Maunders was not heroic ! He was the average middle- 
aged man of club life and mess-room honours; but oh ! the 
irony of Fate to cast mm among showers of shot, hand-to- 
hand encounters, bloodthirsty enemies, and blood-curdling 
adventures. His was not a great soul, far from it ; but 
then, like others, he did his duty. Where all wera brave, it 
required huge moral courage to run away, but because, poor 
old gentleman ! his cheek would turn pale, and his hand 
tremble, while he was at heart a coward, it was far braver 
of him, than of Hodson, never to seek a place of safety for 
his beautifully rounded form, which, on camp diet and war 
alarms, was rapidly losing its gracefully curved lines. 

' I was not crying about the attack,' said Eleanor ; 'it is 
the disappointment, the danger of Florence, Burke, and, 
indeed, the others.' 

' There now,' said the Major soothingly, ' I came to tell 
you that I have a letter from Miss Page. Last night we 
were standing silently in a garden, waiting for the advance 
to sound, in the midst of a grove of lemon trees, so close 
together that you could not see a person a yard or two 
away. In other places the ground was so treacherous that 
when you placed your foot on what looked like grass, you 
would find yourself up to your armpits in mire, and out of 
such a swamp Wake and three privates drew me, with my 
uniform much injured. I was slightly out of breath, and 
was seated, fanning myself, when suddenly Carew's witch 
was at my side. How she got there I don't know ; whether 
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from behind a bush, or out of a hole, or through the air on 
a broomstick, Heaven only knows. I was quite startled, 
and would have shouted, " Aroint thee, cursed witch !" 
which is the right thing to say to an uncanny hag ; and 
very supernatural she looked, her eyes gleaming wildly as 
she put a long thin finger to her lips and whispered, "Hush! 
hush !" or what means that in her lingo ; then she gave me 
a letter and disappeared.' He opened a coloured silk bag 
and drew out a paper. ' It is from Miss Page, and addressed 
to me, and is a long letter too. She says that Doobghur 
is flying from Delhi, back to his fort, which he intends to 
hold against all comers, if he can get out of the city. The 
Newab sends a letter also, but, being written in his own 
language, I don't understand it. Here, Hodson, this is in 
your line. Miss Page writes in a fright that the King's 
sons have heard through an informer that Doobghur has 
possession of Ali Kareem's treasure, and they have ordered 
Doobghur to give it up. They will not believe his denial of 
the report, and threaten to torture and kill him, therefore 
he and his wives are flying, taking Miss Page with them. 
It was proposed to kill Florence, Carew. Burke, and Sims ; 
it seems that harbouring Christians is a criminal offence, but 
the witch of Megara, having a special friendship for Carew, 
has spirited them all away.' 

' Where are they gone ?' asked Eleanor. 

' Miss Page does not know. There ! read the letter for 
yourself,' he added, putting it into Eleanor's hands. 

The somewhat incoherent epistle was written in a clear 
flowing hand ; no names were mentioned, only initials, and 
certain parts were in French. 

Hodson now read Doobghur's letter. ' He says that by 
the beard of his father, and his own head, he has reflected 
on the error of his ways, and that he will join the English 
" with his sword, his money, and his life." This is a good 
thing as far as it goes,' added Hodson, ' because his fort and 
hamlet lie between this and Meerut, and he has some local 
influence.' 

' But is he to be believed ?' demanded Wake ; ' these 
people are such treacherous villains ; and he attacked the 
En ;lish fugitives, you know.' 

' We are not certain yet whether it was he or the mob 
who did so,' answered Hodson. ' We do know that he has 
saved some fugitives, possibly for a ransom, but still they 
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are alive. Doobghur, of course, is trimming, now he thinks 
our star is rising again. Moreover, he knows that the King 
of Delhi will claim his right to the treasure of Ah Kareem. 
Moslem justice (or injustice) does not linger with leaden 
heels like the British law. " Produce the treasure, or be 
bastinadoed or have your head cut off !" There is no room 
for a lawyer Sims in the rule of the King of Delhi, and 
Doobghur probably finds the law of the Prophet a little too 
rapidly arbitrary, when it is brought home to him.' 

Hodson and Maunders soon left together, and, as they 
walked in the morning among the tents, the camp-followers 
were lighting their fires for cooking, the smoke of which rose 
from the ground. 

' That poor girl Miss Page is in a deplorable position,' 
said Maunders ; ' poor Louisa.' 

' She is safe enough,' replied Hodson coldly ; ' but I am 
terribly anxious about Miss Eawley and the men. I must 
move heaven and earth — if they still live — to get them sent 
into camp.' 

' But why are they in greater danger ? Poor old Bawley's 
daughter is the sweetest girl ; everyone liked her — I don't 
believe even a native could kill her. Then there is Burke, 
such a nice boy ! and Carew, a man with at least six 
thousand a year !' 

' Miss Page is safe enough ; she has arranged for her own 
preservation by apostatising,' said Hodson. 

' What do you mean ?' asked Maunders. 

' I mean that she has turned Mahomedan, or pretended 
to do so,' answered Hodson. 

'Good God!' cried the Major; 'can this be true? I 
knew she was unscrupulous, but this is too much !' 

' This news was brought me long ago by my spies,' said 
Hodson, ' but it was far too humiliating a thing to publish. 
Life is sweet — to some— but, thank Heaven ! few English 
are capable of being renegades ! Although, in judging and 
condemning Miss Page, we must not forget that she is not 
purely English : her mother was a Mahomedan Cashmerie.' 

' That means she is a half-caste !' said Maunders. ' But, 
bless 11. y soul! she is so fair — fairer than most English- 
women/ 

' That is often the case with people of mixed race,' answered 
Hodson ; ' but her character is very un-English. Of course, 
I heard all about her at Mooltan ; the old father made money 
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in the commissariat in the Punjaub campaign — not very 
honestly, I fear. So poor Louisa ! Unlimited Loo ! Languish- 
ing Loo ! what with a native mother and a dishonest father, 
has not had much chance of acquiring a fine code of honour.' 

' I wash my hands of her,' cried Maunders indignantly. 
' I hope she will never come back to bother us. She has 
turned Mahomedan, has she ? Let her stick to the natives 
then. I shan't tell Wake this ; the fellow would blow out 
my brains, hers, and his own, if he heard it !' 

' It is a sickening affair,' assented Hodson ; ' keep the 
whole thing dark, Major Maunders.' 

The following day, the 13th of June, was very quiet, being 
signalised by no engagement, but on the night of the 14th 
a sharp attack was made upon the English position ; the 
COth N.I., having mutinied not far off, ' tried their 'prentice 
hands ' upon their old masters. This become the order (or 
disorder) of those times ; every regiment in Northern India, 
as it rebelled, joined the King of Delhi, and, the day after 
arriving in the city, went forth to drive away the accursed 
foreigners from the Eidge ; and yet they always failed. 

The 60th N.I. went back utterly disheartened and beaten, 
but still the English lost men and officers they could ill 
spare. On the 18th June Hodson was very ill with inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and on the 20th two thousand of the 
enemy with six guns attacked three hundred English soldiers 
with one gun, in the rear of the English camp. Five hun- 
dred rebels were slain, and only fifty English soldiers killed; 
but Colonel Belcher (Quartermaster-General) was wounded, 
and also the commandant of the Guides. Hodson had been 
ordered by General Barnard to perform the duty of both 
these officers, He was particularly asked to take the com- 
mand of his old regiment, the Guides. He also had the sole 
working of the Intelligence Department, besides the com- 
mand of Hodson's Horse, the cavalry regiment he had just 
raised. To fulfil the duties of these four appointments must 
have been rather a hard task for a man not able to sit his 
horse from illness. Let it be recorded that one plucky 
Englishman did all this, and that too in June, under the 
heat of a burning Indian sun. 

On the 23rd of June the enemy attacked the English on 
all sides. It was the centenary of the battle of Plassey, 
and there was a superstition current among the natives that 
the Company's rule would end this day, just one hundred 
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years after it had been established. The prophecy came 
true in part. John Company died in 1857, but this did not 
put an end to English rule, as the natives had hoped. It 
was a long day of hard fighting beneath a destroying sun ; 
and when night fell, in spite of all their bravery, supersti- 
tions, and superior numbers, the rebels had not gained a 
yard of land. 

Ever since Whitby had been so terribly wounded, he and 
his wife had met with universal kindness and sympathy 
from everyone in the camp. The officers, when free, would 
wander into his tent and marvel at the neatness and pre- 
cision of all his surroundings, brought about by the devotion 
of his wife and servants, and admired the calm serenity 
with which he bore his sufferings, while never a murmur or 
an impatient word escaped him. 

' Oh, my darling !' his wife would say, ' it is a pleasure to 
wait on you ; you are thankful for the smallest thing ; you 
are a perfect saint.' Much as she had always esteemed and 
trusted her husband, in the touchstone of suffering and 
affliction she thought his sweetness and patience divine. 

' When you are near me, Eleanor,' he would reply, ' the 
dark spirit of discontent leaves me as if by magic' And so, 
united in heart and soul, they bore the long weary months 
of inactivity and danger. June and July had passed ; still 
Delhi had not fallen. 

On the 5th of July General Barnard died. He was a 
high-minded, excellent officer, and was deeply regretted by 
al'l in camp. 

One day in July, Wake came rushing into his sister's tent. 
His cheek was blanched, his hair stood on end, and his 
manner was so excited that she was alarmed. 

' The enemy are in camp, and we are beaten at last !' she 
cried. 

'No, no — not that ; but worse than that for me ! I have 
seen Louisa, and we are too late — too late !' 

' Where did you see her, Hal ?' 

' I was standing by a gun on the Mound battery,' he 
replied. 'The miserable artilleiymen were utterly worn 
out by heat and want of sleep, having worked that gun eight 
hours in the sun. "Sleep, my men!" I said; "and if 
Pandy shows his head, I will do your work." The poor 
fellows grinned. "You've never been found napping, sir," 
they said as they laid themselves down on the ground, 
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where they soon fell sound asleep. It was just getting dusk, 
Eleanor, about seven o'clock, when, glancing along the 
Eidge, I saw something white coming, and at first I 
thought it was one of the camp-followers, who are gene- 
rally dressed in white ; but as it came near, and it passed 
quite close to me, I saw the fair hair and the clear-cut 
features (in profile) of Louisa ! She did not stop to notice 
me, nor even turn her eyes towards the spot -where I stood, 
but moved over the ground with a gliding tread. I was 
spell-bound for a time, she looked so real and human. 
" Louisa !" I cried at last ; but she did not stop ; she moved 
along, walking not on earth, but on the air, at the same 
height as the Eidge, but away from me in the direction of 
the Eed House, now roofless ; and then I saw that the 
windows of that hateful place were all ablaze with light. I 
called out, and some of the men in the battery awoke with 
a start, and jumped up ; they thought, of course, the enemy 
were coming on. " Do you see those lights?" I said, point- 
ing to the house. Louisa was still visible to me, though 
looking like a small white cloud floating in mid-air. They 
all saw the lights, but the speck of distant cloud had dis- 
appeared. I asked leave of Murray, who was commanding 
the post, to go and see what those lights were. " That is 
a deserted building, Wake," he said, " and some camp- 
followers have lit a fire there, that's all." 

' " A dozen fires," I said, "in order to account for that 
tremendous blaze." For every window of the straggling 
place was brilliantly illuminated with a fierce crimson glow- 

' "It looks odd," said Murray ; "it must be a conflagra- 
tion. Take two men, and go and find out what it is." 

' We rushed down from the Eidge to the sutlers' camp, 
which is close to the deserted buildings of the old canton- 
ments. We obtained torches and entered the ruins of the 
Eed House, which I had not seen since the night of the 10th 
of May, when Louisa and I parted there ; but I could still 
trace all the familiar rooms, for although the roof Lad fallen 
in, the two stories of empty windows stood black against 
the clear blue sky. Eank weeds and grass had g. own over 
the rubbish, but there was no sign of a fire nor any token 
that the utter desolation had been interfered with. As we 
groped about, a bazaar-sergeant, an old English soldier, 
came up to us, and we told him we had seen a bright light 
from the Eidge, and that I had been sent to discover its 
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cause. " Folks do see lights here," he answered; "corpse- 
candles, as they call them. I have seen them myself 
dancing about, and they say they come from phosphorus, 
like the lucifer-matches ; but not a native will come near the 
place, thinking it is full of evil spirits. Before the mutiny, 
sir, the house was always supposed to be haunted ; and 
lately a European gentleman, Major Page, was killed there, 
and since that the ghosts have given more trouble than ever." 

' Once I should have laughed at this story,' continued 
Wake, ' but now I see its ghastly significance. Louisa 
loved her father better than me always, and now that she is 
dead she goes where she last saw him, and possibly, for all 
I know, his spirit still lingers there, for poor old Page was 
never buried.' 

'But we do not know that Louisa is dead,' reasoned his 
sister ; ' we can still hope.' 

' She is dead — just killed !' he said ; ' and this is why she 
has been permitted to show herself. There she is again,' he 
went on wildly — ' there ! She is looking at Whitby sleeping 
— she is leaning over his bed.' 

'I can see nothing,' answered Eleanor, as calmly as she 
could. ' You must be mistaken.' 

' No, she is there. Now she is moving away — she has 
disappeared.' 

Eleanor looked at her brother in blank dismay. ' Are 
such things possible?' she asked ; ' you are dreaming !' 

' No, she is dead,' again Wake replied. 'I shall never see 
her more. She was not orthodox. She believed in no reve- 
lation. Is it possible that, in consequence, she will be 
damned ? If so, I would follow her to perdition ; I would 
rather be among the lost with her, than the blessed without 
her. What had she done, poor girl, to be miserably mur- 
dered by those fiends ? I will never give quarter to any of 
them again.' 

He soon had an opportunity of putting his wild threats 
into execution, for the alarm sounded from all sides. Wake 
rushed off to his post, and the English troops hurried to 
repulse the enemy. 

Early in July a very able man arrived in camp, Baird 
Smith, an accomplished engineer, who knew every inch and 
crevice in Delhi, and whose knowledge, united to his sol- 
dierly qualities, greatly assisted his countrymen when at last 
the city fell into their hands. Although all on the Eidge of 
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Delhi did their duty in spitis of numerous enemies, heat and 
sickness, they owed much of their success to John Law- 
rence, who nobly aided them in sending, from the Punjaub, 
troops, ammunition, and food. 

But in the camp on the Eidge one alarm followed another 
in quick succession. The 9th of July was a rainy morning, 
a thick mist covered the tents, when suddenly a great out- 
cry arose on all sides, ' Treachery in camp ! treachery in 
camp !' Some artillery horses with their traces cut rushed 
past Eleanor's tent, and then about a hundred Indian 
troopers in white linen coats and red turbans galloped wildly 
by, brandishing their swords and vociferating lustily, while 
at no great distance she saw a gun upset, and was near 
enough to observe a tall native struggling with a boyish 
young officer, who, in national fashion, was defending him- 
self with his fists. Then she saw his assailant fall, blood 
spirting over the rebel's white shirt, he having been shot by 
a tall, dark Englishman, also on foot, who now came for- 
ward to the help of his brother-officer. These two English- 
men were plucky Jemmy Hills and ' Cupid ' Tombs, one of 
the handsomest men in the English Eorce. It appeared 
that the revolted 8th Irregular Cavalry had penetrated into 
the camp, and that Jemmy Hills had charged the enemy, 
alone, to gain time for his guns to come up ; he wo aid have 
been overpowered by numbers had not Tombs rescued him. 
This was but one incident of that terrible day. 

' The enemy have got into camp,' shouted Maunders, as 
he ran past ; some of the privates of the 200th Eegiment 
were ready in a second, Wake marching off with his 
company. 

That night was a miserable one — ominous as the magic 
lights Wake had seen were the camp-fires of the enemy, 
plainly visible in the rear of the English position. The 
rebels had at length established themselves on three sides of 
the English defenders of the Eidge. 

Early in August, Nicholson arrived ; his coming had been 
eagerly looked for in camp, and when he at length appeared, 
all hoped that, with the strong reinforcements he had 
brought, the English would soon take Delhi. On the 25th, 
a battle was fought among the swampy land of Nujufghur, 
in which the rebels met with a heavy reverse. 

There was nothing but quarrelling and disunion among the 
revolters in Delhi, there was an utter want of talented 
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leaders and proper subordination in their social inferiors ; 
while on the Eidge, from General to private, the English all 
pulled together as one man. 

CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

TICTOEY. 

One night in August, Eleanor was seated near her husband's 
curtainless bed, sewing by the dim light of a native lamp, 
which consisted of a smoking wick dipped in oil, issuing 
from a rough, antique-shaped earthen jar. Whitby had 
been delirious, and was murmuring incoherent speeches, 
giving orders to imaginary troops, or venting his indignation 
against visionary blundering. But the fever having subsided, 
he had fallen into a calm sleep, and his wife feared to move, 
or scarcely breathe, lest she should wake him, for, in his 
critical state, unbroken repose was absolutely necessary. 

Eleanor heard first a slight noise, like someone scratching 
with the fingers on the canvas of the tent, then a low voice 
said, ' Mem Sahib !' For a moment she felt alarmed, but 
quickly recovering herself, she went to the door of the tent, 
where she found a handsomely-dressed native. He saluted 
her in the graceful and dignified Eastern manner, touching 
his forehead with his hand : ' I would speak with Whitby 
Sahib,' he said respectfully. 

Eleanor raised a warning finger, and pointed to the bed. 
'He sleeps,' she said; 'he is very ill.' She feared this 
stranger ; suspicion and mistrust now reigned in the most 
generous and confiding minds, there being at that time 
among the English an antipathy to the whole Indian race, 
justified in part, if not wholly, by their base vices of treachery 
and cruelty. ' When the master wakes he will speak with 
you,' she said, and the stranger bowed and withdrew 
saying : 

' My mission is urgent, and private ; I will come again 
to-night.' 

Later in the night two men were in earnest conversation 
in Whitby's tent ; they represented in appearance and 
manner fair types of the European and Asiatic races. 
Whitby, large-limbed, with a square-shaped head, high fore- 
head, fearless eyes, and the tone of one more used to com- 
mand than obey, with a business-like habit of arriving at 
the root of a matter without waste of time or laboured 
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ceremony, while the Moslem was short in statue, and 
small-boned, his manner suave, though gravely decorous, 
and studiously polite, and exasperatingly circumlocutional. 
' The nightingale-faced Sahib is away on a foray,' said the 
latter. ' May his destiny be propitious !' 

' Yes,' assented Whitby ; ' Hodson has gone to take 
Eohtuck. What do you want, Moulvie ? He is in no 
danger ?' 

' It is reported in camp that he is in great peril, but, 
though he has but a handful of troopers, and the rebels in 
number are like the sand of the sea, Hodson Sahib is pro- 
tected by his own valour and prudence. Is he not a great 
warrior, a lover of justice and an upholder of oaths with 
distinguished courtesy ?' 

Whitby laughed, but it pleased him to hear that the friend 
he so greatly admired was so highly valued by this alien. 
' But, Eujub Ali, what brings you here ?' 

' Ah !' sighed the old man, ' what is written is written ! 
My fate is heavy, your illustrious Excellency.' 

' In the name of common-sense, man, speak out ; tell me 
what has happened.' 

' Your slave acted for the best, Sahib, but the outcome 
thereof was disastrous. I swear by the power that created 
me that I meant only good, but I was unwise.' 

' What have you done ?' 

The old Moulvie explained that the Newab of Doobghur 
had opened negotiations with him unknown to, and in the 
absence of Hodson ; in fact, while he was away on service, 
attacking the town of Eohtuck. The Moulvie — who was 
head spy in the Intelligence Department — fearing for the 
safety of the hostages then in the power of Doobghur, had 
liberally promised the Newab, by letter, that he should be 
allowed to retain all the treasure of Ali Kareem, so much 
bullion, so much coin, so many jewels, and so many vessels 
of gold and silver, according to the original list of the hidden 
wealth, a copy of which had been sent to the Moulvie. 
' For, Sahib,' said the old man, ' it does not cost a pice to 
promise, and I only thought to quiet bis mind.' But the 
Moulvie's messenger had been taken prisoner, and conveyed 
to the King of Delhi's palace. Mogul Mirza, the King's 
nephew, was one of the prime movers and heads of the 
rebellion, displaying more energy and ability than most of 
the viciouB house of Timour, from which he had sprung, 
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and at once he sent orders to Doobghur to give up the 
treasure to the crown, as by legal right (being treasure trove) 
it belonged not to any private individual, but to the lord 
paramount — the King of Delhi. Doobghur, in return, 
declared that he had no treasure, ' the English had taken it,' 
but he was not believed ; his house was attacked by the 
King's Guard, and he was killed, defending his property. 
Then the mob, and the mutineers, hearing that he was a 
spy in the pay of the English, and that he absolutely 
harboured Christians, set fire to his palace. All his valuable 
property was taken by the King, and his women and the 
English ladies sent into the palace. 

' This is dreadful,' said Whitby ; ' can nothing be done to 
save them ?' 

' They have not killed Miss Page, although she was found 
in the house of a traitor. Hush !' he whispered mysteriously, 
' Miss Eawley, too, may yet be alive.' 

' This is good news, Moulvie.' 

' I hear Miss Page is so fair of speech that she could turn 
clods of earth into lumps of sugar ; moreover, she is a true 
believer.' 

'What? Apostatised? Impossible!' 

' My words are true, Sahib ; but Hodson Sahib in charity 
covers the fact with a veil of secrecy, that her countenance 
may not be blackened in the eyes of the English.' 

' And Miss Eawley ?' 

' Sahib, there is a prisoner in the camp, a witch ; far be it 
from me that such a one should be my friend ! She is 
styled the Witch of Megara. Her extreme age, her bad 
character, and her ugliness are undoubted, and she came 
out on horseback and fought against the English like a fiend. 
The General at first released her, not knowing how mis- 
chievous she would be among the superstitious, but Hodson 
Sahib, before he left, persuaded him to allow her to be 
retaken. She is now in custody, and is to be immediately 
despatched to Umballa, and before she goes, she begs as a 
favour to see the countenance of your Excellancy. But of 
what avail is it to imprison her ? the bar, or bolt, is not yet 
forged which can keep a magician in durance. Has she not 
escaped before ? She will do so again.' 

' I will see the Witch of Megara,' answered Whitby ; 
smiling ; ' far be it fiom me that she should not be my 
friend } She saved my life.' 
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' Defend us from those who use the incantation of knots. 
Sahib, juggle not with the devil ! She is the agent of Eblis ! 
But for your protection, and that of the lady, I have brought 
with me this all-powerful charm, which you must hold in 
your hand when she comes into the tent.' He produced a 
scrap of vellum , on which was written these words from the 
Koran : 

' In the name of the most Merciful God : Say, I fly for 
refuge unto the Lord of the day-break, that he may deliver 
me from the mischief of those things which he hath created ; 
and from the mischief of the night, when it cometh on ; and 
from the mischief of women blowing on knots ; and from the 
mischief of the envious, when he envieth.' 

The Moulvie, in common with all Mahomedans, had an 
implicit faith in the efficacy of the words written above, 
considering them as a sovereign specific against magic, lunar 
influences, and the temptations of the evil spirit, and he 
never failed to repeat them evening and morning. 

Whitby courteously thanked Eujub Ali for his amiable 
intentions ; and told him, being in possession of such a 
potent talisman, he had no hesitation in receiving the witch, 
and desired he would bring her at once. 

The witch was soon brought by a guard to the door of 
Whitby's tent, into which she was conducted by the half- 
reluctant Moulvie. 

The old woman had iron chains on her skinny arms and 
small wasted bare legs ; her face seemed more than ever 
wrinkled, and her deep-set black eyes glittered like diamonds. 

' You wish to speak to me ?' said Whitby kindly ; he could 
not help pitying the woman's humiliating position. 

' Yes, your Excellency. Listen! Death is hateful to the 
aged. To wander in Hades a spectre — a shade among other 
aimless shadows — aimless, yet malevolent and spiteful. 
This is death ! This is hell ! Will your Excellency obtain 
my life ?' 

' Yes, I can, and will,' replied Whitby, knowing that the 
fact of her having saved the lives of Europeans was enough 
to secure her pardon. 

' And will your Excellency give me that crystal which, to 
those who know how to use it, prevents death ? In ex- 
change, I will tell you a secret you would gladly know. 
Vulgar minds alone love money ! But knowledge, power, 
youth, and to be again a queen — as once I was — before 
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whom all bowed, and all obeyed. That is life ! Will you 
get me the crystal which Wake Sahib wears ?— and I will 
tell you what you would give your heart's blood to know.' 

Whitby promised he would try to procure the crystal, that 
is, if Wake would part with it. He knew he was strangely 
superstitious about it. 

' Can your Excellency withstand destiny ? Have not 
hundreds of English, men, women, and children, perished ? 
Yet you, and those you love, survive.' 

' God's good providence protected us,' said Whitby. 

' It was destiny — it was hammered upon your forehead ; 
you were spared and others killed ! I saved you and your 
Mem Sahib, not from gratitude, though you were ever kind 
to your slave. Am I not wise ? Can I not see signs hidden 
from others ? I knew that to fight against you was useless ; 
you are the favourite of fortune, and through you I foresaw 
I should one day obtain that magic crystal which gives 
iove, joy, youth, and that prosperity from which I have 
been so long a stranger ! Listen ! Miss Eawley is concealed 
in the house of an Afghan. The King of Delhi, although a 
true believer, is a great oppressor, and sent soldiers to the 
palace of Doobghur, whose servants and himself were killed. 
Miss Eawley was left for dead in the ruins of the house, and 
that night she was taken away by some Afghans, and is 
hidden near the dwelling of the high priest, whose house 
stands close to the Turcoman Gate, and adjoins the great 
mosque. Let Hodson Sahib send there. Does he know all 
that happens in Delhi ? Ask him ; he will see that the 
words of the old woman are true.' 

' But the others ?' demanded Whitby. 

'What care I for the others? Is the web of their lives 
intertwined with mine? Miss Page was taken into the 
King's palace, and ' — here she, with a significant gesture, 
drew her finger across her throat — ' doubtless such was her 
fate ! Send to the priest's house eight nights from this, at 
the hour of one. Let some of Hodson Sahib's Afghans go ; 
and by the beard of the Prophets, I swear they shall bring 
back the young girl ! When she has arrived, your Excellency 
will remember your promise, and give your slave the crystal 
and her freedom !' 

' But Hodson is away,' said Whitby. ' What can be done?' 

• He will be back in seven days,' answered the old woman. 

18 
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She then produced a piece of rope, in which several knots 
were curiously tied. She seemed to regard this attentively, 
holding it close to her face ; seeing which necromantic per- 
formance the Moulvie shuddered visibly, and began muttering 
his prayers. 

The old witch laughed. ' The infidel, Hodson, rides 
through the night,' she said, in a strange shrill voice. ' The 
sound of his horse's hoofs is heard from Delhi to Eohilcund! 
The true believers are defeated, and Eohtuck is in the hands 
of the English ! The Hindoos — sons of burnt fathers — are 
jubilant ! Ah ! he has found them. They bring out two 
Sahibs — Burke Sahib and Carew Sahib. They look ill — 
their mothers would not know them — starved and dirty are 
they, resembling wild beasts rather than lordly rulers.' 

'What do you mean, woman?' said Whitby, interrupting 
this rhapsody. 

' Burke Sahib and Carew Sahib are safe,' she answered. 
' They will be here within eight days.' 

The old woman was soon after led away, leaving Whitby 
and the Moulvie in that curious half-dazed, half-credulous 
frame of mind which ensues when what we call the super- 
natural is brought intimately into our lives. 

' God grant,' said Whitby fervently, ' that her rope has 
told us the truth ;' while the Moulvie audibly recited, ' Deliver 
us from the temptations of Satan.' 

The witch's prophecy came true. Some seven days later, 
Burke and Carew rode into the camp, accompanying Hod- 
son's small force. They had escaped from Delhi, and had 
been hidden for some time in the house of a friendly 
Brahmin, and, on the English taking Eohtuck, were rescued 
much as the old woman had described. It was indeed a 
red-letter day, not only for the Whitbys, but for the 200th, 
when their missing friends were once more among them. 
By dint of bribes and negotiations, Hodson also succeeded 
in getting Florence Eawley brought into the English camp. 

It was one night towards the end of August, and the 
glorious moonlight was streaming over the tents where all 
lay wrapt in slumber, except the sentries, silently pacing up 
and down their beat, when a small litter, shrouded in red 
drapery, and carried by two strong men in Asiatic dress, 
came along the broad street of the camp, and drew up 
before Whitby's pavilion ; the curtains of the equipage were 
hastily drawn aside, and Florence Eawley threw herself into 
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her cousin's arms ! She looked the very shadow or spectre 
of her former self. After the first excitement of this joyful 
meeting had subsided, Florence, in answer to her friends' 
anxious inquiries, said to them : ' After I was wounded in 
Doobghur's house, I remained unconscious until night fell, 
and then, on opening my eyes, saw an Afghan youth by my 
side, and then, he, with another Afghan, carried me away. 
As I could not speak to them, I do not know who sent them, 
or why they came ; but from the kindness with which they 
had treated me, I believe they acted from motives of the 
purest humanity. I heard that Louisa Page and Mr. Sims 
were taken into the King's Palace ; but Miss Page had 
become quite like a native. She never cared for me, and 
although we were imprisoned in the same house I rarely 
saw her, for she was not treated like the rest of the prisoners 
by the natives, but as one of themselves.' 

Long suspense, terror, and her wound, added to the bad 
climate, had worn poor Florence to the bone, and made her 
nervous and melancholy; but she soon recovered her health 
and spirits in the society of Burke and her friends. The 
joy of such reunion after great perils none can know, except 
those who have experienced them. 

It was not until the 20th September that Delhi fell into 
the hands of the English. It took three days' hard fighting 
and cost many a valuable life, including that of the great 
soldier, General Nicholson, before they gained the place. 
On the 21st September the welcome order arrived for the 
Delhi Field Force to evacuate the Eidge and enter the 
conquered city. 

Whitby was borne in on a litter, and his wife, riding Ariel, 
followed. Maunders, Burke, Carew, and Florence, with 
others of the 200th, accompanied them ; but as they de- 
scended into a hollow known as the ' Valley of Death,' from 
the number of men on both sides who had been slain there, 
a strange and weird procession met them. Vce. Victis I 
Coming out of the city was a multitude of women, children, 
and a few decrepid old men, the English having been obliged 
to drive all the non-combatants out of the town. They 
walked along, a strange crowd, many of them Moslem ladies, 
dressed in gold brocades, who had scarcely ever before seen 
the light of open day — life-long prisoners behind their harem 
walls, they were bewildered and amazed at finding them- 
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selves wandering, for the first time, in the open day, and, 
still more, in a world of armed men. Many of the dejected 
natives carried bundles of their property, for the crowd was 
mainly composed of the poorer classes, clad in draperies of 
dingy white, leading their children by the hand ; and now it 
may be mentioned, to the credit of the victors, that net a 
single instance of women or children being ill-used came to 
public notice. 

The Whitbys entered the King's Citadel, which is a 
magnificent series of palaces and gardens surrounded by 
splendidly decorated walls sixty feet high ; for the Turkish 
rulers of India defended their throne, not by the loyal love 
of a grateful people, but by bastions, cannon, and mercenary 
guards. The Whitbys passed through the magnificent, 
although gloomy, entrance of the Lahore Gate — ' the finest 
entrance to any palace in the world' — and then found them- 
selves in a closely-built town of palaces and mosques, all 
standing in gardens full of rose-trees and lemon groves, 
irrigated with running water, brought there through white 
marble conduits. The King of Delhi's Palace, like that of 
Grenada, contained some world -renowned and uniquely 
beautiful structures, such as the Pearl Mosque, the Hall of 
Audience, and many other magnificent buildings. But when 
the English entered this citadel they found everything in a 
state of dirt and disrepair, having an atmosphere of disorder 
and neglect (peculiarly Eastern) which hung round the place 
like a curse. The English were in Delhi ! None but those 
who fought through the first six weeks of the campaign 
know on what a thread the lives of the English and the 
safety of the Empire hung, or can appreciate the sufferings 
and exertions of those days of watchfulness and combat, of 
fearful heat and exhaustion, of trial and danger. They could 
only look back on them with a feeling of almost doubt 
whether they were real or only a foul dream. 

The day was a memorable one in the annals of the 
Empire ; the restoration of British rule in the East dates 
from the 20th September, 1857 

The Whitbys had established themselves in Mirza Mogul's 
palace, the rooms of which were arched and lofty, but solidly 
built, and reached by winding stairs and colonnaded 
verandas. After the continual roar of guns and the excite- 
ment of war in the camp, it seemed that the very stillness 
of death had fallen upon these palaces, and the silence was 
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absolutely painful. Delhi seemed, indeed, a city of the dead, 
for all its inhabitants had been turned out— not only from 
the palace, but from every part of the town itself. The 
Whitbys and their friends felt ill at ease under the un- 
accustomed shelter of a roof, although Whitby himself had 
borne the journey well, for the exhilaration of English 
success was the best possible tonic for him and all the wounded . 

Still the palace had hateful memories. They passed 
through the court where the English prisoners (nearly all 
women and children) had been massacred, and they saw, 
with a shudder, the lofty gloomy palace of that human fiend, 
Abu Bukt, the King's son, in which abode possibly Louisa 
had suffered, as her fate was uncertain, or in whose hands 
it might be that she still remained. The edifice awoke too 
hateful recollections for them to feel desirous of visiting it, 
and Wake regarded its exterior with a fierce scowl, a very 
hell of vindictive passion surging up in his heart. But in 
the palace adjoining theirs they saw a long file of covered 
carriages, palanquins, and pedestrians arrive. It was the 
old King, with his favourite Queen, Zeenut Mahal, and her 
son. Hodson had ridden six miles out, and, from amidst a 
throng of followers, guards, and soldiers, he, single-handed, 
had taken the old man prisoner, promising him his life. 

That night, when all else was hushed in sleep, Henry 
Wake came to his sister's apartment, looking agitated and 
disturbed. 

' Oh, Nell !' he said, ' Louisa has come again. I had been 
sleeping, when I felt a blast of cold air sweep over me, and 
I saw my wife. She stood and beckoned me to follow her. 
Shall I do so ?' 

' I certainly should — that is, my dearest, if you really 
saw her.' 

' Will you come with me, or are you afraid ?' 

' I will come,' she said ; and, rising, she threw on a white 
dressing-gown and followed him. 

She hardly knew what to think; her brother seemed 
terribly in earnest, though she herself saw nothing. It was 
a strange midnight walk in the clear moonlight, which fell 
on the domed pa'aces and straight garden-walks of the 
Mogul's citadel. They were in the zenana of Abu Bukt's- 
palace, which was inclosed by gardens mingled with courts, 
paved with marble. Wake followed the beckoning form 
(which he still averred ho saw") through corridors and 
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colonnades, and then into a wilderness-garden of fruit-trees 
and flowers : before them lay a straight canal or artificial pond. 
' She stops !' cried Wake ; ' she points to the water, and 
turns and smiles the old smile— triumphant and bewitching. 
It is her very self. Poor Louisa ! There ! — she has dis- 
appeared utterly. Does she mean that the treasure of Ali 
Kareem has been buried here ? I will have the water drawn 
off to-morrow, then I shall see.' 

' Do you think she would trouble about money now ?' 
asked his sister. 

'Yes,' he replied; ' it is the "master-passion strong in 
death." You do not know how wedded she was to that 
wealth. It was but natural — we all love money.' 

The next day Wake had the water of the canal turned 
off from its source, and found that the bottom was formed 
of strong cement, but there was no sign of the missing wealth. 
Still the ghost was not laid ; she came again. Then 
Wake caused an excavation to be made in the bottom of the 
pond, which revealed a substantial arched cellar filled with 
valuables ; a vast hoard of wealth, including part of the 
treasure of Ali Kareem ; however, Wake did not make his 
luck publicly known. 

He obtained leave of absence to visit Umballa soon after, 
and succeeded in secretly conveying his wealth to that city 
on thirty bullock-carts. The idea which Wake once held 
that this treasure was accursed had completely left his 
mind, since the outbreak of the mutiny had plunged him 
into the sternest realities of life, which had not left him 
leisure to indulge in dreamy imaginings ; moreover, after 
the disappearance of Louisa, a feeling of hatred and revenge 
against the natives had taken complete possession of his 
mind, so much so that he was fiercely resolved that no 
Asiatic should glory in owning the wealth of Ali Kareem. 
Wake might have felt more scrupulous about defrauding the 
British Prize Agents, but he looked upon this money as his 
private property, acquired before the war, and therefore 
loot to which the army had no right. But while he was 
"HU seeking forthe treasure, an extraordinary adventure befell 
him. 

One day, as Wake was wandering about near the pond in 
the garden of Abu Bukt's palace, trying to discover the vault 
in which the treasure was hidden, he met a stranger, who, 
from his dress, appeared to be a native gentleman. He saw 
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that he had a young handsome face, with regular features, 
and those arched pencilled eyebrows and long, almond- 
shaped eyes so peculiarly Eastern. Where had he seen this 
man before ? — he knew the countenance ; surely this was 
the native that he had seen in Doobghur's palace. Wake 
rushed up to him and addressed him, but the very common- 
place English-camp Hindostani he had acquired was barely 
intelligible to the Asiatic, while the latter's polished, high- 
flown Persian Urdoo was as Greek to Wake. He succeeded 
in making the young stranger understand that he would 
take him to an interpreter, to which proposition he willingly 
consented, and the two men soon found themselves in the 
presence of Whitby. 

' Whitby,' said Wake excitedly, ' this is the fellow I saw 
in Doobghur's house ; for God's sake find out what he says, 
and see if he can tell us of Louisa's fate. It would be better 
to know the worst.' 

Whitby agreed, and listened to a long oration in the 
stranger's low silvery tones, a speech full of high-flown 
metaphor. ' He says,' explained Whitby, when the Asiatic 
had concluded, ' that Louisa is alive, and is desirous of 
seeing you.' 

This sudden news quite took Wake's breath away, and 
then the blood surged with fierce violence to his beating 
heart. ' But wait, my dear fellow,' continued Whitby ; 
' though this man is most plausible, yet I feel that he is 
lying.' 

' Why should he lie about this ?' 

' Because it is physical pain to most Asiatics to tell the 
truth ; all men are liars, but they are incorrigible in matters 
of veracity. For one thing they always tell you what they 
think you wish to hear, from politeness, whether it is the 
fact or not.' 

' But if Louisa still lives, where is she ?' 

' This Indian says she has been taken with all the court- 
ladies out of Delhi, and that she was with the Queen Zeenut 
Mahal at a palace near the magnificent mausoleum called 
Humayoon's tomb, about three miles from Delhi. He 
further states that, if you will go with him, he will conduct 
you to her, as he is her emissary.' 

' I will go,' cried Wake passionately — ' now, this minute!' 

' Beflect awhile,' said Whitby calmly ' You know nothing 
of this fellow ; but if you will persist in accompanying him, 
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you had better take some companions, or ask for an escort, 
and above all go well armed. It would be madness to ven- 
ture into that place alone, for in the suburbs the numerous 
ruined buildings, as well as the more modern bazaars, are 
crowded with disaffected and madly fanatical townspeople, 
and disbanded Sepoys who have been turned out of Delhi. 
The murder of any Englishman, a straggler amongst them, 
is pretty certain ; so be cautious.' 

' Nonsense ! Burke and Carew would go with me, I have 
no doubt ; if not, I will go alone. But ask him, Whitby, 
who he is, and why he was in Doobghur's house ?' 

' He says he is the brother of Doobghur, but, for my own 
part, I believe him to be a spy of the Court of Delhi. They 
have their informers as well as we, but they have no clever 
brains to direct their Intelligence Department. The 
Mahomedans of Delhi have produced no master mind like 
Hodson, so that despite their numbers and their national 
aptitude for craft and guile, we beat them hollow in diplo- 
macy.' 

Shortly after the three Englishmen (for Burke and Carew 
were nearly as eager as Wake to discover Louisa) and the 
handsome native, with some of Wake's semi-military Bohilla 
horse-keepers, rode out in the early morning from the Selin- 
ghur gate of the palace. The little troop avoided the high- 
road, but galloped across the level fields, which mostly lay 
fallow. They soon accomplished the journey, and the great 
milk-white marble dome of the Humayoon memorial monu- 
ment appeared in sight, at a short distance. 

' Sahib,' said the guide, pointing to a building close at 
hand, ' this is the house — enter !' 

The edifice stood in the midst of bare uncultivated fields ; 
straw and cattle, with a few peasants and ploughs outside, 
giving the place the appearance of a farm or grange. 

Wake and his friends rode through an archway into a 
courtyard, round the four sides of which were the numerous 
windows of the habitation. The guide dismounted and 
entered the house, and almost simultaneously with his dis- 
appearance every balcony and window became alive with 
reel-coated Sepoys, while a hundred muskets were levelled 
at the English party. An effort was also made by the 
peasants to close the great wooden gates of the archway 
behind the entrapped Englishmen, but this was frustrated 
by the Bohilla horsemen. 
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' Treachery ! treachery, Sahib !' they shouted. ' You have 
been brought here to be murdered I Fly for your lives.' 

The war-trained defenders of the Kidge required no second 
warning ; as quick as thought they put spurs to their horses, 
and dashed through the midst of the unarmed peasants out- 
side the gates. Helter-skelter they rode across the fields, 
never stopping until they found themselves upon the mac- 
adamized highway, close to Humayoon's tomb. 

As they drew rein and breath, Wake exclaimed, ' That 
was a near shave ! God bless the grooms who kept the gates 
open for us. What a fool I was to believe that smooth- 
tongued villain, and what on earth made those brutes try 
that game on us ?' 

However, as they reached the Humayoon's tomb they 
found they had not come to the end of their difficulties, for 
their way was barred by an immense mob of men in a 
furious state of excitement. They seemed to be mostly un- 
armed, although some carried muskets, daggers or swords, 
and from their appearance were evidently Delhians of the 
mercantile class, and hangers-on of the Court, with here 
and there a soldier, but all mad with fanaticism and rage, 
shouting, ' Fight for the Faith ! Defend the princes ! 
Death to the Nazarenes ! Christian dogs ! whose breath 
defiles the air and pollutes the earth ! Defend the House 
of Timour ! The Faith ! Strike for the Faith !' So dense 
was the throng that to attempt to ride through it was 
physically hopeless, but all at once there seemed to be a 
singular eddy in the crowd ; the huge mass of human beings 
— like a stream — was slowly but surely moving backwards, 
though apparently unwillingly, but the mysterious cause 
which propelled these thousands at length appeared. It was 
only Hodson and another English officer— his subaltern Mac- 
dowell, a handsome young man of twenty — and with them 
were ten Sikh troopers. 

' Fall back !' cried Hodson to the mob, in a tone of 
authority. ' Go to your homes !' and obedient in act, 
though not in soul, under the extraordinary mesmerism of 
his commanding will, his voice and stern face, the crowd fell 
back, step by step, sullenly, still uttering oaths and seditious 
outcries, like very demons. 

' What brings Hodson here, and where the devil is he 
driving those niggers ?' said Burke. 

But the English hero had not observed Wake's party, for 
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his keen blue eyes were never for one moment removed from 
the yelling crowd. Then, to their surprise, they saw Hodson 
and Macdowell, with five of the troopers, ride up the broad 
white marble flight of steps, and disappear under the great 
archway which led to the mausoleum. 

' What is he doing ? What a fellow he is !' 

' Looting, of course,' answered Burke, who, although far 
from being ill-natured, and who owed his life to Hodson's 
brilliant raid, could not help repeating the current slander of 
the camp, that ' Hodson for ever risked his life only to fill 
his pockets.' 

' No, no,' said Wake. ' He is catching some rebel leader, 
you may be sure.' 

' Well ! he has cleared the road effectually ; let us ride 
back to Delhi.' 

' Shall we go after Hodson ?' asked Wake. 

' No,' replied Carew ; ' it is not our business.' (He might 
have added, ' It is too dangerous.') 

' He would only snub us,' rejoined Burke. ' He is awfully 
down on any fellow who interferes with him.' 

' Well,' assented Wake, ' we might spoil his little game, 
whatever it is, but we will wait here awhile, and then, if 
there is a row, we. will go in sharp and help him, though he 
helps himself generally.' At these words a slightly satirical 
laugh came from Burke's lips. 

' By Jove ! Burke,' said Wake angrily, ' I don't mean that 
he steals ; I mean that he relies more upon his own right 
arm to defend him than upon anyone else.' 

They sent a groom to discover, if possible, what was 
taking place inside the building. He returned after some 
time, and told them that Hodson was disarming the rebels 
who had taken sanctuary in the mausoleum, and that three 
native princes, the actual leaders of the rebellion, Mirza 
Mogul, Mirza Kishere Sultamed and Abu Bukt, had been 
sent by him into Delhi under a guard just before Wake and 
his friends came up. This was why the mob was so furious ; 
they had tried to prevent the princes from surrendering 
themselves, and failing, had planned a rescue, but, cowed by 
Hodson's determined manner, had given up their arms — five 
hundred guns, the same number of swords, and some war- 
horses. 

Wake and his friends stayed a weary two hours under the 
red granite wall of the garden, over which the green trees 
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waved their branches. The sky above was intensely blue, 
and the bright sun shone pitilessly down upon them ; from 
inside the enclosure came the deep hoarse roar of angry 
voices, but nothing worse — no sound of firing or conflict 
reached them. At last they heard the clatter of horses' 
hoofs. It was all right then : the mission was successful ; 
and Hodson and Macdowell with the ten troopers came 
clattering down the stone steps. The stern look had dis- 
appeared from Hodson's face, and he was smiling and 
chatting gaily with his subaltern. 

' Let us start ; it is safe to follow Hodson.' 

' Oh ! is it?' said Carew. ' He rushes into every danger.' 

' But he'll stick to a comrade through thick and thin, and 
he never blunders,' returned Wake. 

They followed Hodson at a considerable distance ; he 
went like the wind until the walls of Delhi were in sight, 
and then matters looked black indeed. 

' I knew how it would be,' groaned the squire. ' This is 
awful ; we shall never get out of it !' 

At Humayoon's tomb Hodson had kept the followers of 
the King of Delhi in check, and had spent two hours in dis- 
arming them to gain time to enable his troopers to convey 
the three princes into Delhi. The royal cortege had pro- 
ceeded slowly, for the prisoners were travelling in a crawling 
bullock-cart, but on their reaching the city suburbs the 
fanatical townspeople rose to rescue their late leaders. 

As far as the eye could see was a raging mob, which 
crowded the streets, and yet angry men were still rushing 
from their houses like an infuriated swarm of bees. They 
roared, they shouted, they yelled, and brandished swords, 
sticks and clubs, which they freely used upon Hodson's 
troopers, eighty men who formed the guard in charge of the 
cart in which were the three princes. 

' Let us turn back,' said Carew. 

' You may,' answered Wake, ' but I follow Hodson !' 

' And so do I,' said Burke. 

They galloped through the crowd, Hodson and his troopers 
having cleared a way through the dense mass. The great 
captain had come up only just in time to quell this fresh 
outbreak. Had the rebels been successful in their under- 
taking, the Sikh guard would have been killed to a man, and 
also the few English who were present. Hodson did not 
hesitate, for he and his troopers were in imminent peril, but 
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with his usual quickness of decision, and by his promptitude, 
changed the whole aspect of the affair in a moment. 

' Fight for the Faith ! Eescue the princes J Kill the 
infidels !' roared the mob. 

They then heard Hodson's clear voice say : ' Listen ! 
These princes of Delhi are not worthy of the name of men. 
They tortured and murdered in cold blood fifty women and 
children in open day. The English Government have de- 
creed their punishment, and I am determined that it shall 
be thorough.' Taking a carbine from one of his men, he 
deliberately shot down the princes, one after the other, and 
then ordered their bodies to be taken into the city and 
exhibited on the ' Chiboutra ' in front of the head police- 
station, where the blood of their innocent victims could still 
be traced. 

Wake and his party gave a hearty English cheer, in which 
they were joined by Hodson's Sikh Horse, and they com- 
menced to breathe freely as the cowed mob slunk away. 
The regiment of Guides and the Sikhs of Hodson's Horse 
were wild with delight at the execution of the princes, and 
still more so at the exposure of their dead bodies in front of 
the police-station ; it was on that very spot that the Great 
Mogul Aurungzebe, nearly two hundred years before, had 
exposed the head of Gooroo Teg Bahadoor, a great Sikh 
saint. A prophecy had long been current among them that 
by the help of a white man the Sikhs should conquer Delhi. 
They therefore called Hodson ' The Avenger of the Gooroo,' 
and they were the more ready to follow him anywhere. 

The natives had also another curious superstition about 
Hodson. He had a most retentive memory, and was very 
observant of little things ; moreover, he could grasp the 
ins-and-outs of a confused tale, and get at the real facts 
of a case. It was useless to try to lie or cheat him ; and 
the simple Asiatics, not understanding the acumen of a 
highly trained gifted mind, thought he conversed with nature, 
especially with trees. ' It was the leaves of the trees that 
told him the rebels had passed that way, or that treachery 
was intended ;' and Kujub Ali, who was ultra-superstitious, 
believed firmly in his supernatural gifts. 

' We ought to feel much obliged to Hodson and to his 
heroic remedies,' said Wake, as they rode homewards. ' If 
we had not fallen in with him, the chances are that we 
should have been scragged on the road. But those princes 
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richly deserve their fate,' he added ; ' don't you think so, 
Burke ?' 

' Serve them right,' answered the Irishman ; ' they were 
fiendish villains.' 

When they reached the Palace they told the Whitbys and 
Florence of their want of success, and also of the thrilling 
scene of which they had been unexpected spectators. 

' Was it right or wrong to shoot those princes ?' asked 
Eleanor, whose conscientious nature weighed everything. 

' In my opinion he was right — all honour to him,' an- 
swered Whitby. ' He showed a marvellous quickness of 
judgment, and his wonderful readiness was splendid. In a 
fight Hodson is always glorious, and in a good hard scrim- 
mage as happy as a king. A beautiful swordsman — he 
never fails to kill his man : and the way he used to play 
with the most brave and furious of these rebels was perfect. 
I fancy I see him now at that fight on the Eidge — where I 
was wounded — smiling, laughing, parrying fearful blows as 
calmly as if he were brushing off flies, calling out all the 
time, " Why, try again !" " Now, what's that?" " Do you 
call yourself a swordsman?" and so on. The fact is, he is 
Every Inch a Soldier, and to-day's good service proves it.' 

' And yet, how they hate him,' said Eleanor ; ' and what 
tales they tell to his discredit in camp !' 

' There are two liars in camp,' said Whitby, ' who start 
these stories : one, the most dastardly wretch, who, in 
revenge for Hodson's daring to expose his incompetency, 
has been plotting against and slandering him, only too suc- 
cessfully, for years. What he says could not injure Hodson, 
but that the other, who is now in authority here, listens to 
his falsehoods, and reports them to Sir John Lawrence. 
This latter bears a grudge against Hodson, for being his 
brother Henry's favourite. If Barnard or Nicholson were 
still alive, they would soon put an end to this despicable 
backbiting, infamous always, but specially so when it is, as 
now, directed against one of the finest soldiers of this century.' 

' I have a great deal to thank him for,' said Florence. 
' No one but he could have saved me, and he also rescued 
Burke and Carew.' 

' Yes, and the C.B.'s and the V.C.'s and the brevets will be 
given to people who have never perilled their precious lives ; 
while Hodson, who has been under fire and on horseback 
continually for months, will get nothing — not even kudos.' 
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Eujub Ali declared (and possibly he knew) that Louisa 
had instigated the attempt to inveigle Wake into that lonely- 
country-house. The spies of the Court had reported that he 
was likely to regain the treasure, and she hoped that by 
killing him she might obtain it for herself. ' For Ahmed 
Ali Khan, Doobghur's brother, is as handsome as Joseph,' 
said the old man, ' and she as wicked as Potiphar's wife. 
If she was innocent, then it must have been the last stroke 
played by the natives to recover the hoards of Ali Kareem.' 
In time the Whitbys and Wake, with Ariel, returned to 
England, Captain Whitby retiring invalided on a small 
pension, augmented by an extra grant on account of his 
wound. Wake had become mysteriously rich ; he bought 
back Wake Castle, which was, however, chiefly inhabited by 
his sister and her husband, for he had adopted the life of 
one of those wild Englishmen who wander in strange lands 
— Turkistan, Asia Minor, India, Arabia. He firmly believes 
that Louisa is dead, and that fate will yet bring him face to 
face with her murderer. His mission in life is to avenge her, 
and on this point he is mad. 

Burke and Florence were married. They live happily, 
and are great favourites with the 200th Eegiment. 

Hodson was killed at Lucknow, after many more engage- 
ments. He received no substantial reward, and his memory 
has been industriously blackened. 

Maunders was made a C.B. ; but he and his friends, 
believing that he performed miracles of valour, consider he 
has been badly treated in not receiving the Victoria Cross. 

After his return to England, Squire Carew gradually 
became not only a misogamist, but a misogynist, and leads 
a solitary life on his Essex estates. 

Lawyer Sims' fate was never known ; it is supposed that, 
like many others, he was murdered at Delhi. 

The Witch of Megara was found hanged, suspended from 
a tree, but by whom it was done, or for what reasons, was 
never discovered; and the magic crystal she prized so much 
had disappeared. 

And what was Louisa's fate ? It was never clearly 
known; but there was no reason to believe she was murdered. 
Indeed, it is stated that she lives in semi-regal state and 
wealth in the city of Mecca. 
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Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s . each. 

Sweet and Twenty, 

Frances. 
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Coilins (Wilkies, Novels by : 

Crown Bvo cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust bv SirJOHNGiLBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and J Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert. 

Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White With Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 

byG. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Small. 

Poop Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. P With Illustrations by 

S. L. FiLDEsand Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.Reinhardt. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story ot the 

Present Time. 
" I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d [Preparing . 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar 

Sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post8vo. illustrated bds.,2s. 

Colman's Humorous Works: 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Colquhoun Every Inch a Sol- 

dier: A Novel. By M. J. Colquhoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Convalescent Cookery: A 

Family Handbook. By Catherine 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 64. 



Conway (Moncure D.), Work3 

by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 

Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 

65 Illustrations, 283. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

by VV. J Hknnessy. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra. 63. 
Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 

Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s.[Shortly. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated bo ards, 2s. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jerrold Pos t8vo, cl., 2s . 6a. 

Cornwall. — Popular Romances 

of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Craddock. — The Prophet of 

the Great Smoky Mountains By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Post 
Svo illust. bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
Blanch ard Jerrold, Author of 
"The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cummmg(C. F. Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile andnumerous full-page Illusts. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Deny 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 60V 
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Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
Entirely New ana Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cyples Hearts of Gold : A 

Novel. By William Cyples. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel. — Merrie England in 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
shank. Crown fcvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Daudet The Evangelist; or, 

Port Salvation. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by C. Harrv 
Meltzer. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Davenant. — Hints for Parents 

on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth 
limp, Is. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp, 
Is. 6d. each 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp. 2s 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12a. 

Daylight Land: The Adven- 
tures, Humorous and Otherwise, of 
Judge John Doe, Tourist; CephasPep- 
perell, Capitalist ; Colonel Goffe, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 
Murray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
Small 4t o, clot h extra, 12s. 6d. 

De Maistre —A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xaviek de Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

De Mllle.— A Castle in Spain": 

A Novel. By James De Mille. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Sv*, t "ust. bds., 2s. 



Derwent (Leith), Novels Dy: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. I NicholasNIckleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 



The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 6s.— Also 
a Smaller Edition, in the May fair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 



Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook." sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights. Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 61. [In preparation. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANCES Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 
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Diderot.— The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's "Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comedien, " by Walter Herries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irving. Cr, 8vo, in parch ment, 4s. 6d. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective 

Stories by: 

PostSvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Man-hunter: Stories from the 

Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 

Doran. — Memories of our 

Great Towns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. 
Edit, by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the : 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A. C.Swinburne; Vol. III. .Trans- 
lations ol the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dyer — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
68. 



Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.J Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Oavies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 
Holiday In Brazil and on the River 
Plate. By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Edwardes(Mrs. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 
Edward Eggleston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

Precious Stones: their History.Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies Re-stud led: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

Englishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
full Estimates of Cost* Quantities, &c. 
By C. J. Richardson. Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
John Browning,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 
Edition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 

Great Men. By Samuel Arthur 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex ., 7s. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numer ous Illustrations. 

Farrer (James Anson), Works 

by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 

Crdwn 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 

'" Mijttaiy Manners." Crown 8vo, 
, Is. ; cloth. Is . 6d. , 

Fin-Bee. — The Cupboard 

Papers : Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 

of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 5s . 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. 

A Day's Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 

Fatal Zero : A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, oloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems : Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven; Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, P.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy Lucre: A 

Novel. By Albany de Fonblano,ub. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 



Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
One by One. I A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. | 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 

Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 

by P. H. Friston. Cr 8v o cl. ex., bs. 

Frederic. — Seth s Brother s 

Wife: A Novel. By Harold Frederic. 
Post8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

French Literature, History of. 

By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds.. 7s. 6d . each. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty Years oivEhe 

Trail : The Adventures o? John Y. 
Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West, By Har:;*ngtox 
O'Reilly. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paul Frenzeny. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Frere. — Pandurang Hari ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by SirH.BARTLE Frere, G. C.S.I. , &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Friswell.— Oneof Two: ANovel. 

By Hain Friswell. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London F airs. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Pate of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by John Lane. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth , Is. 6d . 

Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Ad vice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower ,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
Ey George Glenny. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. ByF.G. Heath. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt edges, 63. 
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Garrett. — The Capel Girls: A 

Novel, by Edward Garrett. Cr.Svo, 
cl. ex., 3s 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Gentlemans Magazine (The) 

fop 1889.— Is. Monthly.— In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
"Table Talk" by Sylvanus Urbah 
appears monthly. 
*»* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 83. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy8vo,lS. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Crvjikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra. p3. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 

Giuoon i^narles), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



Robin Gray. 
What will the 

World Say P 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 



In Honour Bound. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
A Heart's Prob- 
lem. 
TheGoldenShaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart's Delight. 

Blood-Money, and other Stories. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains— The 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth — Trial by [urv. 

The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce — Tom Cobb — 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates oi Penzance, 



Gilbert (W. S.), continued — 

Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. "Pinafore" 
— The Pirates of Penzance — Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado — Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 



Glenny.— A Year's Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glenny. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Godwin. — Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By William Godwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of th« 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of tha 
Necromancers. 

Holmes s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M'CRiE,D.D 

Pope's Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden Treasury of. Thought, 

The : An Encyclopaedia of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 

Wife : A Ptory. By Leonard GraHAU. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, la. 
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Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Hueffer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 

Harte. — The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate Green- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E. 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 63. 

Greenwood (James), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each, 
The Wilds of London. 
Low-Life Deeps : An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 

Greville (Henry). — Nikanor : A 

Novel. From the French of Henry 
Greville, Author of " Dosia," &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Habberton (John), Author of 

" Helen's Babies," Novels by ; 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Bpueton's Bayou. 
Country Luck. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. sach. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium 8to, 
cloth extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boar ds, 2s. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix de 
Salamanca. Pott 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 



Hanky Panky : A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight oi Hand, &c. 
Edited by W H. Cremkr. With 200 
Illusts. Crown Svo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

I Wynter's Sacrifice : A Story. By Lady 
I Duffus Hardy. Post Svo. illust b«.,2s. 

! Hardy (Thomas). — Under- the 

I Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
I Author of " Far from the Maiiding 
j Crowd." With numerous Illustrations. 
J Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Harwood.— The Tenth Earl. 

By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 8vo, 
j illustrated boards, 2s. 

j Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

j The Art of Oress. With numerous 
' Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 

I cover, Is.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

j The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts. 6s. 
The Art of Decoration. Square Svo, 

handsomely bound and profusely 

Illustrated, 10s. 6(1. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 

Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 

and numerous Woodcuts. New 

Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 63. 
Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). — American 

Humorists: Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Haweis M.A Cr. K vn . 63. 

Hawthorne(Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



Garth. 

Elllce Quentln. 

Fortune's Fool. 



Sebastian Strome. 

Oust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 



David Poindexter's Disappearance. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love— or a Name. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover. Is. 

A Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Julian Hawthorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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Hays — Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 



Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 



Ivan de Blron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Henderson.— Agatha Page: A 

Novel. By Isaac Henderson, Author 
of " The Prelate." Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Herman. — One Traveller Re- 
turns: a Romance. By Henry Her- 
man and D. Christie Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With ioo fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
lis. [In preparation. 



Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited oy Charles Hindley. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Hoey. — The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 



Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. — Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. • With Illus- 
trati ons. Crown 8 vo, Is. ; cloth, 13. 6d . 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
tration s. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 
From Nowhere to the North Pole: 

A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu. 

morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits; Facsimiles,-. -and 
Musts* J3r..8vo, cl. extra, gilt,7S;6d. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby .- 

A Novel. By Mrs. George Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Horse (The) and hlslRiderlTAn 

Anecdotic Medley. By " Thormanby." 
Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 6s. 

Hopkins — " 'Twixt Love and 

Duty : " A Novel. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Horne. — Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7 s. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self Condemned. 

That other Person. 
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Hunt. — Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Ollier. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 

Pasteur's System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaud Suzor, M.B., 
CM. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
Pasteur's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Ill usts. Cr. 8vo, clot h extr a, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of 

Them. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
cevalGraves. Post 8vo,cl. lim p, 2s, 6d. 

James.— A Romance of the 

Queen's Hounds. By Charles James. 
Post 8vo, picture cover ^ls. ; cl., lE^Jid. 

Janvier. — Practical Ke ramies 

for Students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Nature neap London. Crown 8vo, 

cl. ex., 6s. ; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

By Walter Besant. Second Ed. 

Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth, Is. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 

Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa- 

tlons of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 



Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

" John Herring," Novels by 

the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Jones (Wm, F.S.A.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Conn- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations 

Jonson's (Ben) Works, With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by William 
Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 

Joseph us, The Com pleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews" and ''The Wars of the Jews." 
Two Vols., 3vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt. — Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robe rt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial Facts and 

Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Keyser. — Cut by the Mess: A 

Novel. By Arthur Keyser. Cr. 8vo, 
p icture cover, Is. ; cl., Is. 6d. [Shortl y. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green'" 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

NumberSeventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Knight. — The Patient's Vade 

Mecum : How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S.,and Edw. Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion; A . 

Romance of the Thirteenth Century, j 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the j 

Marquess of Lokne, K.T. Crown j 

8vo. c oth pxtra, 6s. ; 

Lamb (Charles): | 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose j 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- | 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights. — The 

Thousand and One Nights: com- j 
monly called, in England, " The j 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- j 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
vVm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., 
demv Rvn, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical An ecdotes. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leys. — The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Tohn K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illust rated boards, 2s. 

Life in London ; or, The History 

of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 



Linskill. — In Exchange for a 

Soul. By Mary Linskill, Author of 
"The Haven Under the Hill,' &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post8vo. illust. bd s.,2 s. 

Linton (t. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
" My Love ! " | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire &. Miser. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Fam ily. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted (rom the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2s. ; cl. limp,2s.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 

Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo. bound in canvas. 2s 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 

Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin" HTTTvTP.), 

Works by: 
An Out I i ne of the H Istory of I reland, 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, Is. : cloth, Is 6d. 
Ireland since the Union: Sketches 

of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 

Second Edition, revised. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

Justin H. McCarthy. Crown 8vo, 

Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 

cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Haflz in London. Choicely printed. 

Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 

by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. each. 
— And a Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Three 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vol. II. nearly ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Cam iota: A Girl with a Fortune. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Llnley Rochford. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

"The Right Honourable:" A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., and Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MacColl. — Mr. Stranger's 

Sealed Packet : A New Story of 
Adventure. By Hugh MacColl. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

MacDonald.— Works of Fancy 

and Imagination. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. — Vol. 1. 
Within and Without. The Hidden 
Life.— Vol. 2. The Disciple. The 
Gospel Women. A Book of Sonnets, 
Organ Songs. — Vol. 3. Violin Songs. 
Songs of the Days and Nights. 
A Book of Dreams. Roadside Poems. 
Poems for Children. Vol. 4. Para- 
bles. Ballads. Scotch Songs. — 
Vols. 5 and 6. Phantastes: A Faerie 
Romance. — Vol. 7. The Portent. — 
Vol. 8. The Light Princess. The 
Giant's Heart. Shadows. — Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. The Golden Key. 
The Carasoyn. Little Daylight. — 
Vol. 10. The Cruel Painter. The 
Wowo' Rivven. The Castle. The 
Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. 
Uncle Cornelius. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattem cloth. ?s. 6d. eath. 



Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 64. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 

dertones ; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 

Magician's Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 teet by 2 teet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. §s. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Man Hunter (The) : Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 

the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 

numerous Illustrations. 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at 

Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 

A. Fraser. 
The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 

and Charles Dudley Warner. 

With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 

With numerous Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Illus- 
trations), illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : " Mark Twain's 
Pleasure Trip." 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With in Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble. 



The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
ningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each ! 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each". 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each'. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. Master- 
man. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Matthews. — A Secret of the 

Sea, &c. By Brander Matthews. 
Post 8vo,illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavier de Maistre. Translated 
by Henry Attwell. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times," 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of " Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy." 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Foinea, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. I". 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing : The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth — Trial by Jury, 

Original Plays by W. S Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce — Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sic 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By HenrV 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. II- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson, 
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vf ayfair Library, continued — 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 

his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 

Curiosities of the Law and Men of 

Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. , By Jacob 

Larwood. ' [Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 

By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. [Macgregor. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell. Illustrated by 

George Du Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. H. Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix de Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea By William 

Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 

B ook. By Dr. A ndrew Wilson. 

Mayhew.— London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. With nume- 
r ous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou. 

sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Da vies, 
L.R .C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl„ ls.6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia: Poems by 

Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
__ and handsomely bou nd. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a)~ 

through Texas, from theGulftothe Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. By A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of "Texas Sittings.'' 
With ^sJlh^ts^Cr^Svo^cl.extra, 7s.6d. 

Middlemass (Jean)7Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion, 



Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation ot Health With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. 6d. 

MMton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, Is. each ; cloth ex., Is. 6d. each. 

The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules for 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 

M i nto — Was Sne G ood or Bad ? 

A Romance. By William Minto. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Hathercourt Rectory. Cr. 8vo, cl. 

extra, 4s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. 
That Girl In Black. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Moncrieff. — The Abdication; 

or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettie, 
R.A., W, Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A.,Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A., R. Macbeth, A.R.A., and Tom 
Graham, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 

Moore (Thomas). — Prose and 

Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Senti- 
mental, by Thomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R.Herne Shepherd. 
With P ortrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Muddock.— Stories Weird and 

Wonderful. By J. E. Muddock. Author 
of " A Wingless Angel," &c. Post8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by- Crown 8vo,clothextra, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life's Atonement. I A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. I Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. I Hearts. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic For tune. 

The Way of the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Old Blazer's Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s. — Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Christie Murray and H. Herman 
Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 6s. 

Paul Jones's Alias, &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. IPreparing,' 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours with 

the Best Novelists of the Century: 

Choice Readings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bkll. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N E. 
Davies.L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, Is. ; cl., ls.6d. 

O'Connor.— Lord Beaconsfleld: 

A Biography. By T. P.O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 

The Unforeseen. Post 8vo,i! lust. bds. ,2s. 

Chance? or Fate? Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 

Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau : A 

Novel. By Georges Ohnet, Author of 
"The Ironmaster." /4c. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Ho-y. With 9 Illus- 
trations bv E. Bayard. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

oiiphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 

Whiteladles. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hopkins and H. Woods. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
post Hvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes : ' 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry j 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 

O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by : ! 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Bvo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl.ex.,10s.6d. 

Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Cast le- 

maine's Gage. 
Idalia 
Trlcotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A Dog of Flanders. 



Pascarel. 

Signa. I Ariadne. 
In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. | Blmbl. 
Pipistrello. 
In Maremma. 
A Village Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. [Ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar, 



Ouida — continued. 
Guilderoy: A Novel. 3 vols., crowa 

8vo. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 

from the Works of Ouida by F. 

Sydney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 

Cheaper Edi > ion, illust. brig., 2s. 

Page (H. A.), works by: 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Parliamentary Elections and 

Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the oriyinal 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By Joseph Grego, Author 
of "Rowlandson and his Works," 
" The Life of Gillray," &c. A New 
Edition, crown &vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. [Preparing, 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S. , and 
E. K night, L .R.C.P . Cr.bvo, ls.;cl. 1/6. 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Kil I ed his Wife. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter's Word. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon's Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks Glowworm Tales. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon's Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck's Tutor Murphy's Master 
The Best of Husbands, 
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Payn (James), continued — 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Fop Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil's Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. I Halves. 
A County Family. ) At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's /engeance. 
The ClyfTards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundr ed Pound s Reward. 
Crown fcvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
In Peril and Privation: Stories of 

Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 

Illustrations. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 

Frontispiece b y Arthur Hopkins. 

Paul. — Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Paterson. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 

Pears. — The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Edwin 
Goadby and William Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leone 
Levi, F.S.A. , F.S. S. D emy 8vo, Is. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten lull- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Societe, Selected and Edited by H. 
C. Pennell. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by7~ 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of " The Gates Ajar." 
An Old Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars in Para di se. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. Reed. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover. Is. ; cl. Is. 6d. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhorne. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 



Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Poe (Edgar Allan):— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra. 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, an.i 
other Stories. PostSvo. illust.bils.,2s. 



Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-) "The 

Right Honourable:" A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Valentlna. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 



Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Princess Clga— Radna ; or, The 

Great Consp.racy of i8ii. By the 
Princess Olga. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6S. 



Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. Wit-h 55 Illusts. 
SmaW crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
tor Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by : 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Wofflngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
William Small. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. I. Pinwell. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Paterson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of allTrades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A.,andC. Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Hard Cash. IUust. by F. W. Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A.. and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. HuGHEsand A. W. Coofer. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. Fildes, A.R.A. , 
C. Green, and H. Woods, A.RA. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Crauford. [Couldery. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Thos. 

Slngleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnab. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 
Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

TheJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charles Reade. 



Bible Characters : Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 

Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ea-ch. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 

50 Illustrations. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

With 50 Illustrations. 
About England with Dickens. With 

58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer 

andC. A. Vanderhoof. 

Robinson (F W.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Poets' Birds. 
The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomelyprinted,5s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 

numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
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Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6S. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 



On the Fo'k'sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the "Ocean Star," 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Sala— Gaslight and Daylight. 

By George Augustus Sala^ Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners : Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRYSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s. 6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. I Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 



Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Science-Gossip for 1889: An 

Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taylor, F.L.S..&C. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly : or 5s. per year, 
post free. Vols. I . to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each ; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at Ss. each. Cases for Binding, 
Is. 6d. each. 

Seguin (L. G.), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 

Walks In Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and i5 Illusts. 



"Secret Out" Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., Illusts., 4s. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out : One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W.H.Cremer. 30oIllusts. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection of 
Graceful Arts, Games.Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank Bellew. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
mer. 200 Illustrations. 



Senior. — By Stream and Sea. 

By W.Senior. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of " The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623. — A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s.. 

Sharp. — Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By William Sharp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan : 

The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Lette' s. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
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Shelley — TheCompleteWorks 

in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R, Herne Shepherd. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, clotb bds., 3s. 6d. each. 

Poetical Works, in lhree Vols. 
Vol.1. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margare' Nichol- 
son ; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version) ; Queen Mab, with the Notes ; 
Alastor, and other Poems ; Rosalind and 
Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna {as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated "Revolt 
of Islam"); The Cenci ; luhan and Madda r\ 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy ifrom Sheilcy s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Letters to Leieh Hunt, 
and some Minor vv ritings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840. with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
ois overed bv Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

Sheridan: — 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Brander Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and iofull-pagelllusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 

Signboards: Their History. 

With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 



Sims (Geo"ge R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. [Shortly. 

Cr. 8vo, picture cover, ls.ea.; cl., ls.6d.ea. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
being Readings and kecitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his 
own Works by G. R. mms. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London . In Que Volume. 

Sister Dora : A Biography. By 
Margaret Lonsdale. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
t ure cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Sketchley.— A Match in the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchley. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ^_ 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of th? 

Old Greek Fairy Time. Small Hvo. 

cloth extra, with 130 Illusts. , 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Society in London. By A 

Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Society out of Town. By A 

Foreign Resident, Author of " So- 
ciety in London." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Preparing. 

Society in Paris: The Upper 

Ten Thousand. By Count PaulV/.3ili. 
Trans, by Raphael Ledos de Beau- 
fort. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 6s. [Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs of Adieu. 

By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 

Speight (TW.)rNovels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Barren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 18. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
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Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon- 

ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Behet in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. Spalding, LL.B Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 5s 

Spenser for Children. By M. 

H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Stage I and : Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By Jerome 
K.Jerome. Wiih 64 Illustrations by 
I. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, 
il lustrated cover, 3s. 6d. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
S mall cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Stedman (E7c7)7 Works byT 

Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 9s. 

Sterndale. — The Afghan Knife: 

ANovel. ByROBF.RTARMITAGESTERN- 

dale. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s. 6d each. 
Travels with a Donkey In the 

Cevennes. Sixth Edition. With a 

Frontispiece by Waltir Crane. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 

With Frontis piece by W alterCrane. 

Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

Third Edition. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 

Frontispiece. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 
Virglnibus Puerisque, and other 

Papers. Fourth Edition . 

Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prin ce Otto : Sixth Edition. 

StTJohn.— A Levantine Family. 

By Bayle St. John. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

StoddardT^Summer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illust. by Wallis 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Helen and Alice Zim- 
mern. Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 64, ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 



Strange Manuscript (A) found 

in a copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
Third E dition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extia, 5s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by 

Percv Fitzgerald, Florence Mar- 
ryat, James Grant, A. Conan Doyle. 
Dutton Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
William Small, W. J. Hennessy, 
&c . C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by Wm. Hqne. Cr. 8vo. cl. e xtra. 7s. 6d . 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society. Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. WithMapof 
Suburban London. Cr.Svo cl.ex.,7s 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of " Gulliver's 
Travels." Cr. 8vo, cloth extr a, 7s. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 
Selections from the Poetical Works 

of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Fcap. avo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 7S. 
Poems and Ballads. First Sfries. 

Cr. Svo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, san.e price. 
Poems and Ballads. Second series. 

Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,ls. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo,10s.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. (See 

Vol. II. of Geo. Chapman's Works.) 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 9s. 
ACenturyof Roundels. Small4to, 8s 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Svo. 12s. 
Locrl ne : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 63. 
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Symonds. — Wine, Women, and 

Song: Mediaeval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. Addington 
Symonds. Small 8vo, parchment, 63. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
Hotten. M ed. 8vo, cloth extra, 78^6(1. 

Taine's History of English 

Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s. — Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Taylor (Dr. J. ETTF-L.S.), Works 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and ioo Illust. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them : A Handbook 
for Students^ \Vith_33i_IUustrations. 

The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," " The 
Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife,'* 
" Anne Boleyn,'' " Plot and Passion.'' 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*** The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading'. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thames. — A New Pictorial His- 

tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6<L [Preparing. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-Player 



Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life : 

A Novel. By W. Mov Thomas. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 28. ^__ 

Thomson'sSeasonsand Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allah 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ■ 

Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Drawings. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Old Stories Re-told. 

Tales for th e Marines. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men ot 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way We Live Mow. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The La nd-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.), Novels by 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. I A nne Furness . 

Trollope(T. A.). — Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farnell's Folly: 

A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories from 

Foreign Novelists. By Ivan Turge- 
nieff, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo , illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tytler (C. C~\ Fraser-). — M i s- 

tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tvtlee. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; p ost 8vo, illust. bo ards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), NoveTs~byl 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Cltoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeare d. | T heHuguenotFamily 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 



Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 

VillarT^A~DoiJble~Bond. By L. 

Villa r i. Fc ap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Walford (Edvv.,MTA!),Worksby ; : 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1 889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
ehort Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,ls. 

The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,ls. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., Is. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32 mo, cloth extra, g ilt edges, 5s. 

Haunted London. By WalterThorn- 
bury. Edit, by Edward Walford, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 



Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler ; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. 

Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
tegg. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hingston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
hew. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 
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Warner — A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, c loth e xtra, 6S. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals, 
Carefully printed op paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. oy 14 in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 

Wayfarer, The : Journal of the 

Society of Cyclists. Published at in- 
tervals. Price Is. The Numbers for 
Oct.. 1886, Jan., May, and Oct., 188/, 
and FtB., 1888, are now ready. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.K.C.S. Eng., F.K.Met. 
Soc, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 

tery and Porcelain; or. History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hoddf.r M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a Lis* 01 
Marks. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 4s. bd. 

Whist. — How to Play - Soio 

Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F. 
Pardon Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

Whistler's(Mr.) "Ten o'clock." 

Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, Is. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F7R.A.S.), 

Works by: 
Science In Short Chapters. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

8vo. cloth limp, with Illusts. 
The Chemistry of Cookery, 

Svo, clotb extra, 6s. 



Crown 

Crown 
2s. 6d. 

Crown 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s, 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. Andrew Wil- 
son and others. With numerous Il- 
lusts. Cr. Svo, Is. ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

Witch, Warlock, and Magician : 

A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Adams. Demy8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. [Shortly. 

Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Wood. — Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Wood (H.F.). Detective Stories: 
The Passengerfrom Scotland Yard. 

Crown 8vo, coth extra, 6s.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Woolley. — Rachel Armstrong; 

or, Love and Theology. By Cklia 
Parker Woollsy. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards. 2s ; cloth, 2s. 6<i. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, ana 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By Elikzer 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. Svo.cl. ex.,7s 6d. ; half bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. Gd. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illu strated by F .W.Fairhol t. F.S.A . 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



The Tents of Shem. By Grant 

Allen. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 
Blood-Money, and other Stories. By 

Charles Gibbon. 2 Vols., crown 

8vo. 
Guilderoy. By Ouida. 3 Vols., crown 

8vo. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By H. F. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. 
Romances of the Law. By R. E. 

Francillon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

6s. 



Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 

GEKALn, &c. With » Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Doctor Rameau. By Georges Ohnet. 

Mne lilust*. Cr. 8vo, cioth extra 6s. 
Ch Idren of To morrow. By William 

Sharp. Crown 8v.., cloth extra, 6s. 
Nikanor. From the French 01 H-.nky 

(jRhville. With Eiaht Illustrations. 

Crowu tivo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. By 

Hugh MacColl. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 5s. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 



Popular Stories by the Best Authors, 
crown 8vo, cloth 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 
HERRING. 1 ' 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Phllistla. 

For Maimie' Sake. 
The Devil's Die. 

BY WALTER BESANT &■ J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet's Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 



Library Editions, many Illustrated, 
extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

I BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

J Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY WILK1E COLLINS. 



The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
" I Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of 

Cain. 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLS. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe's Lovers. 

BY U. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. | King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FREtiE. 
Pandurang Harl. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 

What will the World Say? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thorn icroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
" My Love '." 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

by justin McCarthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONEIL. 
Quaker Cousins. 



Piccadilly Novels .centinued — 
BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

Open ! Sesame ! I Written in Fire 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Life's Atonement. Coals of Fire. 

Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 

A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

Chance or Fate ? 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne's Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle Farine. 
ADog of Flanders 
Pascarel. 
Signa. [ine. 

Princess Naprax- 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma 
Othmar. 



Lost Sir Massing- A Grape from 

berd. Thorn. 

Walter's Word. Some Privata 
Less Black than Views. 

We're Painted. TheCanon'sWard, 
By Proxy. Talk of the Town. 

High Spirits. Glow-worm Tales. 

Under One Roof. In Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential vation. 

Agent. Holiday Tasks. 

From Exile. The Mystery of 

I Mirbridge. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to. Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton 
Christie JohnstQne. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul PJay. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Qlois^ec and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief, 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. I A Simpleton 
A Woman-Hater. | Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
I Good Stories of Men and other 
| Animals. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player 



Piccadilly Novels, continued — 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann I Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Saint Mungo'sCity. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. I Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 
BYTHEAUTHOROF"MEHALAH." 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON A'lDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. 1 Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. I My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Jhe World Went Very Well Then. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 

boards, 2s. each. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 

Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 



the Sword 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 



of Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 



Foxglove Manor. 1 The Heir of Linne 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White, 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife 
Poor Miss Finch. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 
Wilkie Collins, continued. 



Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 



The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heartand Science 
" I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration, j Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. I Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or. Port Salvation, 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last ! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. ! Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGCLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. I Fatai ^ero. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Peth's Brother's Wife. 
Prefaced by Sn H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY HA IN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



The Dead Heart. 
The Flower of tha 

Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 



Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

World Say P 
In Honour Bound. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In PasturesGreen 
Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 
A Heart's Problem 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY J BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. I Sebastian Stroma 

ElliceQuentln. | Dust. 
Prince Saroni's Wife. 
Fortune's Fool. I Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna- | Love — or a Name- 
David Poindexter's Disappearance. 

BYS1R ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BV MRS. CASH EL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model. 
' The Leaden Casket. 
1 Self-Condemned. | That otner Person 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

BY MARY LINSKILL. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dimdas. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 

E. Lynn Linton, continued — 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyoe. 

by justin McCarthy. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



MissMisanthrope 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a 

Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 



DearLadyOisdain 
The Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My Enemy's 
Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Llnley Roohford. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOJD. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLUCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT, 



Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 



Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MWDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. I Mr. Dorilllon. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
rtathercourt Rectory. 

BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

BY U. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
ALIfe'sAtonement Hearts. 
A Model Father. Way of the World. 
Joseph's Coat. A Bit of Human 

Coals of Fire. Nature. 

By theGateof the First Person Sin- 
Val Strange [Sea. gular. 
Old Blazer's Hero. Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. TwoLittleWooden 



Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 

maine'sGage. 
Tricotrin | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Slgna. [ine. 

Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 



Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 



Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but 

Won. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
Some Private 

Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 

Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales. 

PIRKIS. 



Lost Sir Massing 
berd. 

APerfect Treasure 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven» 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 

BY C. L 

Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. | The Foreigner ■ 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READ1 

It Is Never Too Late to Mai d. 

Hard Cash. | Peg Wofn.igton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. I A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. | The Jilt. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 

B Y MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

Prince of Wales's Garden Party 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 

The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justie*. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Creamers. 
The Lion in the Path 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ringo' Bells. | Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
TheGolden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | PrinceOtto. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisle. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY W.MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Kay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. | John Caidigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. I Mabel's Progress. 

BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, 6-c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APIeasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 

Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Eride's Pass.l Buried Diamonds 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline j Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or,Love&Theology. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Harte. [Ditto. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 

By Charles James, 
Trooping with Crows. ByC.L. Pirkis 
The Professor's Wife. By L.Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 

By Tom Jerrold. 
Curly. By John Coleman. Illus- 
trated by J . C. Dollman. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E.S. Phelps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE. S.Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE S.Phelps. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

Tustin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By ditto. (worth. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Moles- 
Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MiNTO. 
Bible Characters. By Chas. Reade. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G.R.Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Wife or No Wife ? By T. W. Speight. 



OGDEN AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C. 



"ALUXUKY" no longer Unknown. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S 

(See tlial yon have none other) 

FRENCH COFFEE 

As used in Faris, in its Highest Perfection. TENPENCE PER POUND. 

This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, " Roasted on the French 
principle," and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 

2 lbs Sample In Tins sent free for 2s. 4d.; 5 lbs., 5s. 6d. ; 8 lbs , 8s. 10d., by 
Parcel Post to any Post Town in the Dnited Kingdom and Channel Islands. 

FINE PURE CEYLON TEA, 

2s. per lb. ; 2l lbs. free by Post for 5s. 6d. 

BARBER &, COJYT^AUY, 

274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 

fir Bishooseate Street, City; n, Boro' High Street, S.E.; 102, Westbourne 
Grove, W. ; 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. ; King's Cross, N. 

MANrHESTER: 03, Market Street. BIRMINGHAM: Quadrant. New 
c,~Vt HASTINGS: Robertson Street and Havelock Road. BRIGHTON: 
in r North Street. BRISTOL: 38, Corn Street. LIVERPOOL: 1, Church 
Street Minster Buildings & London Road. PRESTON: 104, Fishergate. 

Postal Orders from i£~6d. to 10s. 6d. can now be obtained for One Penny at all Post 
Om ce s. Remittanees to be crossed" London and Westminster Bank." 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 

LUMBAGO and NEURALGIA. 

The acute pain is quickly relieved, 
and cured in a few days by this cele- 
brated Medicine. 

These Pills, which are perfectly 
harmless, require no restraint of diet 
during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 
part. Sold by all Chemists at is. i-|rf. 
and 2s. gd. per box. 



BLAIR'S 
GOUT 



AND 



RHEUMATIC 

PILLS. 



Established 1835. 




WHELPTON'S 

PILLS. 



TR^DE MARK t REGISTERED) j 



THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE 

Recommended for Disorders of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver & Kidneys ; 

ALSO FOR 

Rheumatism, Ulcers & Skin Diseases. 



WHELPTON'S 

HEALING OINTMENT 

The Best Remedy for 
Burns, Scalds, Ulcers Stall SkinDiseases 

7-jii., is. i\d. and zs. gd., 

of all Chemists. 

Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 

8, 14 or 33 Stamps. 

Proprietors— G. W3ELPT0N & SON, 
3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. [8004 



[Spider,] 



SPECIALTIES 

FOR ALL 



Sold by Druggists, Merchants, &c, 
at Home and Abroad. 



THE YEAR 



H.R.H. 

Prince 

Albert's 

CACHOUX 



Dainty Morsels in the form of Tiny 
Silver Bullets, which dissolve in the 
Mouth and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden Fragrance. 



At 6d., 

op by post 

for 7d. 



Registered 



JACKSON'S -j 

CHINESE DIAMOND J 

CEMENT. ^ 




kj Sold in Bottles at 
6d. &1s., 
or by post for 
1s. 2d. 



For mending every Article of Ornament or 
Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, <6c. 

A RECENT TESTIMONIAL: 
'' I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repair of broken 
china, glass, &c. &c, that I wish you to send me a half-dozen sixpenny bottles. I 
will give you one instance of the way in which it acts, and you can make what use 
you like of my letter. In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging to the breakfast 
service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces 
and a few chips ; in fact, I may say broken al'i to pieces. I had all the pieces col- 
lected, and at once joined them together with your Cement, making the basin again 
perfect ; and, wishing to test the cement, I had the basin usei in the afternoon at 
the tea table, and it was perfectly water-tight, and has been in general use ever 
since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get ; and, in fact, we often for- 
get that it has been broken. I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances 
with equal success, and can recommend it as the best I have ever seen or used." 



JACKSON'S 

Benzine 
Reet. 



For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, 
Tar, &c, from Carpets, Curtains, 
Clothes, Drapery, Dresses, be the 
material Cotton, Linen, Silk or Wool, 
or the Texture Fine or Coarse. 

It cleans admirably Kid Gloves and 
Satin Slippers, Fans and Feathers, 
Books, Cards or Manuscripts. It 
may be freely used to rince or wash 
Frail or Gilt Trifles, to which water 
would be destructive. 



At 6d., Is. 

and 2s. 6d. 

Parcel 

Post 3d. 

extra. 



1889. 



From the Laboratory of 

THOMAS JACKSON, 

Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 



POSTAGE 

for Abroad, at 

LETTER 

RATE. 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS 

In small post 8vo, uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless otherwise stated. 



By WILLIAM SLACK. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth (19th Ed.) 

Kilkenny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silver dale's Sweetheart. 

Sunrise. 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Lorna Doone. 25th Edit. (Abo 

an Illustrated Edition, 21J., 

31J. 6d., and 35-r.) 
Springhaven. lllust. Edit. 12*-. 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Crippa the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: A Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 

A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Bine Eyes. 

The Return of the Native. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. 



By GEO. MACDONALD. 

Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar's Daughter. 

Adela C&thcart. 

Stephen Archer. 

Weighed and Wanting. 

Orts. 

By Mrs. J. H. RID DELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups : A 

Novel of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL 

Wreck of the " Grosvenor." 

John Holdsworth {Chief Mate). 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. 

The "Lady Maud. 1 ' 

Little Loo : A Tale of the South 

Sea. 
The Sea Queen. 
Jack's Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 
The Frozen Pirate. 

By Mrs. B. STOWE. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and Our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 



By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out oi Court. 
A Stern Chase. 

By JEAN INGELOW 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Don John. 

John Jerome. 5*. 

By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 

ByRcv.E.GILLIAT,M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonnades. 

By JOSEPH HA TTON. 

Three Recruits, and the Girls 

they Left Behind Them. 
The Old House at Sandwich. 

By C. F. WOOLSON. 

Anne. 

For the Major. 5J-. 

By LEWIS WALLACE. 
Ben-Hur : A Tale of the Christ. 



NEW BOOKS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 

SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



These Boobs by Miss Alcott, Mrs. Whitney, and others, are well adapted for Girls, &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. ; gilt edges, as. 6d. 



By Miss ALCOTT. 

Little Women and Little 
Women Wedded. 

Little Men. 

Under the Lilacs. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the " Pina- 
fore." 

An Old-fashioned OirL 

A Rose in Bloom. 

Eight Cousins ; or, The Aunt 
Hill. Illustrated. 

Jack and Jill : A Village Story. 

Lulu's Li'brary. Illustrated. 

Silver Pitchers. 

Work and Beginning Again : 
A Story of Experience, lllust. 



By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 

Dred: A Tale of the Great 

Swamp. 
My Wife and I. 

By Madame DE WITT. 
An Only Sister. 

By Mrs. WHITNEY. 
We Girls. 
The Other Girls: A Sequel to 

" We Girls." 
Hitherto : A Story of Yesterday. 
A Summer in Leslie Gold- 

thwaite's Life. 
Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 
Real Folks. 

By G. JERDON. 
The Keyhole Country. With 
numerous Illustrations. 



By W. L. ALDEN. 
Adventures of Jimmy Brown. 

With Illustrations. 

By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Erie and Ethel : An Old- 
fashioned Fairy Tale. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 

In my Indian Garden. With 

Preface by Edwin ARNOLD, 
M.A., C.S.I. , F.R.G.S., &c. 
Under the Punkah. 

By Captain SAMUELS. 

From Forecastle to Cabin. II- 

lustrated. 



London: SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON, SEARLE & E.VINGTON Limited, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.G. 



■or prese^ 
\redness and rbir£g 
f he finest Soap in />,.. 




| keeping the skin soft, free from 
L ke hands in nice condition, it is 



rim 



